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»ts  Pablic  Inccme  and  Expe  nditure. 


which  mmy  be  made  for  the  ftnriee  «f  Ihe 
narr,  before  it  is  put  completely  on  the 
footing  OB  Which  the  fnt«re  peace  e&ahlHh- 
ment  is  calculated :  thefie  cawiot  be  dated 
with  procihon ;  but  it  appears  firom  the  a»' 
CBOot  delivered  bptbe  naay-^oard,  that  the 
pnhehle  amount  <Day  be  from  ifeoo^oooL 
«»x/oovoooL  * 

*  1b  thia  article  no  proTilion  appears  to  be 

■oade  for  the  prefent  outftanding  debt  of 
the  waerf.  Your  coonaictee  find,  that  on 
the  jifi  «f  December  1785,  it  did  amount 
hna^37,7fi4l-  towaads  the  fatirfyini' which 
there  mnamed  to  he  applied  k — 

remainder  1,7 1  fiat  it  is  ftat^  that 

from  the  delay  in  calling  far  payment  of 
aaany  of  the  charges  of  which  k  m  contpo 
fed,  a  floating  oiraar  to  this  exteat  may  ge- 
nendip  be  eapeSed  to  fubfiftt  and  oa  it 
aeilber  bears  intiireft  in  its  prefent  fimpe, 
■or  trill  requise  to  he  funded,  it  caimot  oc- 
cafion,-  either  .in  prefent  or  in  iiitarc,  any 
nddkion  to  the  annual  charge  upon  the  pul^ 
Kc. 

*  The  only  article  to  which  yosw  commit¬ 
tee  think  it  nocellary,  fcparatcly,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Haufc  it  that  of  the  relief 
of  the  American  fhfietert;  b«  it  ia  not  for 
the  committee  to  determine  what  fom  par¬ 
liament  may  thipk  proper  to  aUot  far  this 
pwrpofe,  either  at  temporary  relief,  or  when 
the  faxreiUgation  of  the  feveral  claims  ihall 
have  been  completed. 

*  From  what  has  been  ftated,  the  Honfe 
will  obferre,  that  no  acenrate  eftintate  can 
he  formed  of  the  total  fiuM  whkh  may  a- 
rife  bcywid  the  average  amount  of  the  cx- 
pences  before  Hated,  and  which  may  there¬ 
fore  require  a  feparace  proviliM :  But  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  your  coanmittee  concciae, 
that  the  means  of  defnying  the  eapencet 
(excluGve  of  the  average  incorae  abo^  da¬ 
ted)  may  be  expeded  to  be  fuflkient  for  die 
piirpofe. 

In  the  firft  place,  your  canMnktee  hove 
taken  no  credit  in  the  foregoing  datemeiits 
for  the  profits  which  may  aamnlly  be  ex- 
pe^ed  from  lotteries,  wh»ev«r  narliament 
lull  think  proper  to  avail  kftdf  of  that  mode 
of  raifing  money. 

<  It  appears,  that  the  profit  on  the  lottery- 
of  lad  year  was  nearly  14O4OOO I. ;  this  a- 
lene  would  be  an  addition  to  the  annual  in¬ 
come,  probably  greater  than  the  fum  which 
would  be  added  to  the  annual  expendkure, 
even  on  the  fiippofitioD  of  its  being  necef- 


ftry  to  ptwidc  funds  for  the  whole  amount 
of  the  contingent  expences  above  dated. 

*  *  A  farther  fism  may  aifo  he  expeAed  tt» 
arife  for  feme  years  to  come,  under  the  head 
of  army  fevin|a,  k  appears  by  the  ads  of 
appropriatkm  m  feveraJ  feffiont,  that  a  w 
of  snifccilaiieDus  artklcs  of  this  deftrifs. 
tion,  amountinf  in  the  whale  to  a  very 
large  fimi,  were  brought  in  aid  of  the  array 
fiervkes  dir  Cnreral  ynars  after  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  war  before  the  lad.  From  the 
extent  of  the  grants  for  army  ferviccs  in  the 
courfie  of  the  late  war,  fimilar  favings  may 
natnrally  be  expeded,  and  probably  to  a  large 
amount,  as  prOTilion  has  recently  made 
for  a  more  fpeedy  inveftigBtion  of  all  the  de- 
pending  awonnts. 

*  A  babnee  is  allb  due  from  the  Eud  In¬ 
dia  Compwiy,  (dr  the  fubfiftcoce  of  troopt 
in  India,  and  oo  accouM  of  viffnaUing  of 
the  nary,  porfnant  to  the  lift  of  his  prefent 
Majedy,  c.  65.  The  propriety  of  applying 
to  tM  public  pnrpofes  a  portion  of  the  un- 
dahned  dividends  of  the  funds  (confifter.t- 
ly  with  the  drifted  regard  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  creditors  of  the  nation),  and  the  means 
of  rendering  the  crown-iandt  more  bene¬ 
ficial  than  at  prefent,  are  alfo  objefts  which 
feem  to  fall  under  thk  canfkkraticn. 

*  But  irnkpendent  of  the  aitk let' which 
have  here  hem  dated,  your  committee  truft 
that  they  flult  not  be  thought  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  duty  prelcribcd  to  them  by  the 
Houfc,'  in  obfervnig,  that  the  prefent  fub- 
filUne  taxes,  if  the  doe  cofieftion  thercsf 
could  be  fecured  by  meafures  adequate  to  the 
purpofe,  ssunU  probably  afford  on  ampfs 
provifion  for  any  deficicncet  srfaich  may  at 
any  time  he  fon^,  cither  in  thefi:  refeurcet, 
or  in  the  particulars  which  compofe  the 
nneral  incouse  of  the  public,  and  would  in> 
fure  a  pertnaneut  anuoal  furpltw,  applicable 
to  the  redttftion  of  the  national  debt,  in  fuch 
manner  as  the  wifdom  of  parliamcat  dull 
direft.* 

Among  the  vouchers  in  the  Appmdii  to 
this  Report,  there  is  one  authcnticatiug  tkt 
iiifiirmatioB  ^en  in  this  paper  on  the  17th 
indant,  vin.  That  the  dircidors  of  the  bank 
had  undertaken  the  tnanagcnient  of  the 
public  debt  at  a  reduced  price.  The  aonaal 
diving  to  the  public  on  this  article,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  ttie  voucher,  k  twenty-fout 
thoufend  eight  *  hundred  and  fifcy-thru 
pounds.  • 
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A  Stat9  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  9nA  4ecItnAl&,  and  of 
Farenheit’s  Thermometer, *in  th«  opeo  aii',  tahen  bctR^ccn 
twelye  and  three  o’clock  afternoon,  and  .the  quantity  of  rain, 
water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from  the  aSth  of  Apil  1786, 
to  the  30th  of  May  1786,  near  the  foot  of  Arthur’s  Seat. 


Days 

Ther. 

Barom. 

Rain. 

Weather, 

Inch.*  ‘ 

Inch. 

»9 

60 

»9-573 

f  7- 

Rain. 

30 

50 

39.6513 

1 0-0555  r 

Snow. 

1 

53 

29.7 

Clear. 

a 

55 

29.17 

0.0075 

Small  rain. 

3 

54 

39.449 

0.205  65 

Shower. 

4 

49 

29.175 

0.0146 

Ditto. 

5 

4* 

29-54 

0.00688 

Ditto. 

6 

45 

29.6 

__ - 

Cloudy. 

7 

46 

29.5125 

Clear. 

8 

5» 

29.4 

-  — 

Ditto. 

9 

47 

*9-3 

0.0438 

Showers. 

10 

44 

29.9 

0.00365 

Ditto. 

11 

5<5 

29.5 

0.00365 

Ditto. 

13 

5* 

29.1 

0.1033 

Ditto. 

J3 

55 

39.693 

■  —  ■  — 

Clear. 

S4  * 

56 

39.875 

0.0073 

Ditto,  fmall  (hower, 

15 

54 

29.735 

— 

Ditto. 

16 

60 

*9-575 

Ditto. 

*7 

60 

*9-775 

- - 

Ditto. 

18 

60 

39.9 

Ditto. 

19 

58 

29.894 

0.005675 

Ditto,  fmall  (howers. 

ao 

55 

*9-7 

0.01 

Ditto,  ditto. 

ai  . 

60 

39.46 

.0.0146 

Ditto,  ditto. 

as 

57 

39.6 

0.0063 

Ditto,  ditto. 

33 

55 

*9-775 

0.0146 

Ditto,  ditto. 

34 

57 

39.712 

Ditto. 

35 

-  60 

*9.875 

Ditto. 

a6 

63 

*9-775 

Ditto. 

37  . 

66 

30.09 

Ditto. 

38 

61 

30.075 

. . . 

Ditto. 

39 

i  68 

•  *9-99 

Ditto. 

30 

30,01 

Ditto. 

VIEWS  IK  SCOTLAND. 

iftmder  iixtttnth. 


Dbukofrii  CAitii. 

This  CafUe  U  fituateJ  on  the  feaft  coaft  ot  Ktncardinflilre,  upon  n 
vety  projeding  into  the  Tea,  and  almoil  wholly  furrounded 

by  it.  The  only  acceb  nom  the  land  it  by  a  winding  path  defcend- 
ing  into  a  dee{>  gully,  which  fepatates  the  callle  from  the  other  high  rocks 
that  bound  the  coait,  and  from  thettce  afcending  to  the  only  accemble  part 
of  the  caftle,  whieh  ib  defended  by  a  wall  of  above  forty  feet  In  height.  In 
this  wall  is  placed  the  outer  gate.  After  entering  this  gate,  before  yota 
reach  the  upper  ground,  you  al^nd  through  a  long  paflage,  part  where¬ 
of  is  covered  with  a  ftone  arch  ;  in  which  were  hung  two  portcuUice  or 
iron  gates,  conftruded  fo  as  to  Hide  up  and  down  in  a  groove  of  ftone. 
Hie  area  on  the  top  of  the  rock  contains  above  two  acres,  which  Is  partly 
furfluhded  by  a  w^l  fortified  with  embrafures,  and  occupied  by  buildings 
of  various  kinds,  apparently  of  very  different  ages.  The  oldeft  (excepting 
the  chapel)  is  a  fqoare  tower  built  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  ; 
and  the  lateft  is  an  extenfive  range  of  large  family- apartments,  containing  a 
gallery  of  1 30  feet  in  length,  built  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 
There  is  within  this  fortified  rock  every  thing  proper  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  great  family.  There  is  alfo  the  remains  of  a  chapel,  barracks  for  dif- 
ciplincd  men,  a  large  bowling-greea,  and  a  bafon  of  water  of  about  twenty 
feet  diameter.  There  is  further  the  ruins  of  a  forge,  which  it  is  faid  was  ufed 
tor  cafting  cannon  bullets. 

On  this  rocky  notwithftanding  of  its  difficult  accefs,  was  originally  fitua- 
ted  the  church  and  burying* place  of  the  pariih  of  Dunnottar  {  and  what  is 
DOW  c^ed  the  chapel  was  formerly  the  parilh-church.  During  the  time  o£ 
the  wars  between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  impregnability  of  the  fituation  in¬ 
duced  Sir  William  Keith,  then  Great  MarifcMl  of  Scotland,  to  build  a 
caftle  on  it  for  prote&ir.g  the  property  of  himfelf  and  friends  during  thefe 
troublelbme  times ;  whereupon  the  bilhop  of  St  Andrews  pronounc^  fen- 
ttnee  of  excommunication  againft  him  for  building  on  facred  ground,  though 
another  parilh-chufeh  in  a  much  more  convenient  place  had  already  been 
built  by  him.  Sir  Willians  having  applied,  in  a  fuppliant  manner,  to  Pope 
Bcnedid  XIII.  fetting  forth  the  urgency  of  the  times  for  making  ufe  of 
fuch  a  fituation  }  his  Hollncfs,  by  his  bull  or  difpenfation  addrefled  to  the 
bllhop  of  St  Andrews,  dated  July  18.  1394.  ordered  him  to  remove  the  feu- 
tence  of  excommunication,  and  allow  Sir  William  to  polTcfs  the  caftle  ta 
all  time  coming,  upon  paying  a  proper  recompence  to  the  church.  The  fa¬ 
mily  uf  Keith,  Earl  of  Marifchal,  have  ever  fince  continued  to  poflefs  this 
caftle  till  the  forfeiture  of  the  late  Earl  in  1715:  foon  after  which  it  was  de- 
molilhcd.  The  ruins,  (as  they  appear  from  the  engraved  view),  were  again  re- 
purckafed  by  the  fame  Earl,  and  afterwards  fold  by  him  to  Mr  Keith  of  Ra* 
velftoun. 

In  this  caftle,  during  the  time  of  Cromwell’s  ufiirpatlon,  the  regalia  of 
Scotland  were  depofited  ;  the  Earl  of  Marifchal  being  then  appointed  by 
Ring  Cliarles  II.  one  of  the  commiffioneii  for  maDagiog  the  government 

while 


a 
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while  his  Majefty  was  abroad.  At  the  very  time  the  ufurper's  troops  were 
preparing  to  attack  the  caftle,  the  regalia  were  fccretly  carried  off  and  bu> 
ried  in  the  church  of  Kinneff.  Mr  John  Keith,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  Earl 
Marifchal,  having  immediately  failed  for  France,  induftrioufly  caufed  it  be 
reported  that  he  had  carried  them  with  him;-  which  prevented  any  further 
fearch  being  made.  For  this  piece  of  fervice,  the  King,  upon  his  refto. 
ration,  created  him  Knight  Marifchal  of  Scotland,  and  thereafter  Earl  of 
Kintore. 

The  caftle,  though  well  ftored  with  cannon  and  ammunition,  could  not 
ftand  a  regular  fiege ;  wherefore,  in  abfence  of  the  Earl,  the  perfon  intruded 
with  the  command  of  the  caftle  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  enemy 
allowed  the  iron-cannon  and  four  mortars  to  remain;  but  carried  off  twenty- 
one  piece  of  brafs  cannon,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  fixed  mulkets  and 
many  firelocks,  twenty-fix  barrels  of  gun-powder,  and  ten  chefts  of  muiket- 
balls  *. 


To  the  Editox. 


^utiammodo  phiUJtfibtam  tolUmf,  fui  reitu  mraUiUut  Jidem  mn  hatent ;  tpptrtet  aiOam  |m  r*. 
tiaiu  alijuid  Jiat,  ratiaiu  troGare  ;  futd  xtra  id fiat,  tie  ratiteee  tfi  fiarntniem. 


S  I  R, 

Evexai.  months  ago,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  ftating  to  you  my 
thoughts  upon  fome  little  abufes 
which  1  found,  upon  my  arrival  in 
this  city,  had  crept  into  the  Englifli 
language  ;  and  which,  by  inverting 
the  ideas  I  had  been  taught  to  affix 
to  certain  words  in  our  vernacular 
tongue,  tended  very  much  to  perplex 
and  embarrafs  a  plain  man.  I  con- 
fefs,  however,  my  fatisfaAion  at  find¬ 
ing  that  this  folly  has  hitherto  gone 
no  farther  than  a  particular  dais  in 
this  capital.  No  man  of  any  educa¬ 
tion  has  yet  broached  fuch  novelty; 
nor  has  any  perfon  converfant  in  the 
elegant  m^els  of  ancient  literature 
given  a  fandion  to  an  attempt  to  o- 
vertum  the  fixed  and  eftablilhed 
phrafes  by  which  we  exprefs  our 
meaning,  cither  in  writing  or  in  con- 
verfation. 

One  of  the  chief  ufes  of  a  perio¬ 
dical  work  like  yours,  is  the  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  it  affords  to  e- 
very  man  to  animadvert  upon  the 


EJm.  May  13.  1786. 
fleeting  occurrences  and  follies  of 
the  day.  A  fevere  moralift,  who 
cenfiders  nunkind  as  they  ought  to 
be,  not  as  they  are,  will  no  doubt 
find  ample  materials  for  exercifing  his 
talents  in  this  dty ;  but  fuch  a  man, 
however  refpcdable,  is  by  no  means 
a  correfpon^nt  for  you.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  per^e  a  magazine  with  the  fame 
view  with  which  they  fit  down  to 
Rochefoucault  or  Tillotfon,  to  Bru- 
yere  or  Sherlock.  The  readers  1  have 
in  my  eye  are  fuch,  whofe  educa¬ 
tion  has  given  them  fome  inclination 
for  books,  but  whofe  fituations  and 
circumftances  in  life  afford  little  op¬ 
portunities  for  ftudy.  The  attention 
muft  be  won  by  fome  novelty,  and  the 
mind  foothed  by  fome  little  art,  to 
enable  you  to  catch  and  to  detain  rea¬ 
ders  of  this  clafs,  by  far  the  moft  nu¬ 
merous  of  any. 

I  told  you  in  my  former  epiftle, 
that  an  u^ucky  law.fuit  had  forced 
me  from  my  houfe  in  the  country, 
and  had  brought  me  up  to  town, 
very 


*  A  figned  inventory  of  thofe  articles,  and  the  Pope’s  bull  beforementiooed,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  preliut  proprietor. 
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vety  much  a^nft  the  inclination  of 
my  wife.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  detained  here  from  week  to 
week,  and  from  month  to  month,  in 
the  daily  expcdation  of  this  per¬ 
plexing  bufincfs  being  finally  ended; 
yet  matters  feem  uo  nearer  a  con- 
clufion  than  they  were  fix  months 
ago,  although  upwards  of  two-thirds 
of  my  Martinmas  rents  have  gone 
among  the  lawyers. 

In  my  former  letter  too,  I  hinted 
at  the  difpofition  and  temper  of  my 
wife,bat  I  muft  now  make  you  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  her.  Among 
the  many  other  good  qualifications 
of  which  Mrs  Rentfree  is  poflefTed,  I 
have  to  reckon  a  wonderful  faculty  of 
dreaming  and  of  explaining  dreams,  a 
moft  orthodox  and  pious  belief  in 
apparitions,  a  thorough  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  making  black  puddings, 
and  a  talent  for  giving  advice.  This 
bft  I  alTure  you  the  poflefles  in  a  re¬ 
markable  deCTee,  and  is  by  no  means 
a  niggard  of  it,  infomuch  that  every 
week  when  our  carrier  comes  to 
town,  I  receive  a  long  epiftJe  from 
her  full  of  the  moft  bitter  philippics 
againft  lawyers,  interfperfed  with 
many  oblique  glances  of  my  own  fol¬ 
ly,  and  concluding  with  fome  prac¬ 
tical  obfervations  upon  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  my  demanding  from  my 
tenants  the  money  converfions  of 
their  poultry  inftead  of  the  hens 
themfelves,  and  which  they  ufed  re¬ 
gularly  to  fend  to  her  about  Candle¬ 
mas. 

During  the  different  hearings 
which  the  Court  has  very  obligingly 
given  my  caufe,  1  have  conftantly 
and  regularly  attended  in  perfon  ; 
and  finding,  when  I  was  not  intc- 
refted  myfelf,  fome  little  amufement 
from  the  pleadings  of  the  lawyers,  I 
have  fpent  a  good  deal  of  my  time 
this  laft  winter  in  the  parliament- 
houfe.  TheCourtof  Judiciary,  too, 
hu  not  efcaped  me  ;  and  as  1  have 
of  late  witneffed  fome  very  melan- 
4 


choly  feenes  at  that  tribunal,  I  was 
thereby  incited  to  confider  with  fume 
little  attention  the  criminal  law  of 
my  native  country,  as  I  found  it  da¬ 
ted  by  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  au¬ 
thors  ;  all  of  which  were  very  civilly 
lent  to  me  by  my  worthy  friend  Mt 
PuzzU^point,  one  of  my  counfel. 

H  It  was  not  long  before  I  difeover- 
ed,  to  my  very  great  furprife,  that 
crimest  like  my  daughter  Betty’s 
ribbons^  had  their  falhion  and  their 
day ;  and  that  what  was  in  vogue  at 
one  period,  was  univerfaly  explo¬ 
ded  at  another,  and  fucceeded  by 
fomething  elfe  in  its  turn.  Stabbing 
and  pifioling  and  affajjination  of  e- 
very  kind,  1  found  had  been  very 
much  in  during  great  part  of  lail 
century.  Thefe  enormities,  how¬ 
ever,  had,  I  perceived,  moft  happily 
given  way  to  the  milder  violences  of 
houfc'breakingt  Jhecp-jieating^  and 
cucloldom.  But  I  had  fcarce  time  to 
wonder  at  this,  when  to  my  aftonifii- 
ment  I  difeovered,  that  a  moft  hor¬ 
rible  and  enormous  crime,  a  crime 
for  which  many  thoufands  have  al¬ 
ready  atoned  with  their  blood,  had 
been  folemnly  declared  by  the  legif- 
lature  not  to  be  punilhable,  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  never  to  have  exifted  :  I 
mean,  the  heinous  and  grievous  crime 
of  •voitchcra/i. 

What  motives  could  have  deter¬ 
mined  Alderman  Heathcote  and  Mr 
Conduit,  who  I  find  were  the  per- 
fons  who  introduced  this  abrogating 
law,  to  attempt  fo  bold  and  fu  vio¬ 
lent  an  innovation,  and  in  which 
their  fuccefs  was  equal  to  their  te¬ 
merity,  are  to  me  inconceivable  ;  for 
I  (hall  have  little  difficulty  in  fatis- 
fying  your  readers,  not  only  from 
the  authorities  of  lawyers,  but  from 
the  daily  example  and  pradice  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  that  this  fin,  to  fpeak  in 
luteftring,  has  incresfed,  is  increa- 
fing,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
dlminiffied. 

This  crime  is  not  more  dreadful  in 
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hs  confequences,  than  venerable,  if  I 
may  fo,  for  its  antiquity ;  for  al¬ 
though  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  it 
cannot  take  place  of  murder  in  point 
of  precedency,  which  was  committed 
as  far  back  as  Genefis,  yet  it  follows 
hard  upon  it,  and  accordingly  ia 
found  exprefsly  prohibited  in  Exo¬ 
dus  xxii.  1 8. ;  not  to  mention  Levi¬ 
ticus  XX.  6.  and  i  Samuel  xxviii.  3. 
Nor  were  the  Jews  more  given  to 
this  iniquity  than  the  heathen  na¬ 
tions.  It  was  too  common  among 
the  Perfian  Magi :  and  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  Romans,  in  order  to 
avert  the  judgments  with  which  they 
were  threatened  on  this  account,  exe¬ 
cuted  Publius  Martius  and  Pituanus, 
and  fome  time  thereafter  hanged  Pu- 
blicia  and  Lucinia,  with  threefcore 
and  ten  others ;  whofe  lad  fpeeches, 
as  well  as  an  account  of  their  beha¬ 
viour  at  the  place  of  execution,  may 
be  found  at  large  in  Valerius  Maxi¬ 
mus^  lib.  6.  cap.  3. 

Such  were  the  dreadful  confequen¬ 
ces  attending  the  practice  of  this  vice 
among  ancient  nations ;  and  I  think  I 
cannot  do  a  greater  fervice  to  my  own 
country,  for  which  I  have  'the  moft 
fervent  regard,  than  to  point  out,  in 
the  yfr/?  place,  a  few  of  thofe  infallible 
marks  by  which  we  may  at  once  know 
whether  a  perfon  be  a  witch  or  not; 
and,  idljt  To  lay  before  my  coun¬ 
trymen  the  terrible  eficAs  of  this 
crime  among  ourfelves. 

As  to  thofe  marks  from  which  we 
may  with  certainty  conclude  the  guilt 
of  the  delinquent,  they  are  in  them- 
felves  fo  plain  and  fimple,  and  have 
been  laid  down  by  the  lawyers  who  have 
written  upon  the  point  with  fo  much 
perfpicustj  iS  well  as  elegance^  that  I 
have  often  wondered  we  were  not  all 
fuf&ciently  mailer  of  the  fubjeA.  For 
my  own  part,  when  in  company 
with  witches,  and  1  have  unfortu¬ 
nately  been  with  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  1  can  dillinguilh  at  once  the 


nature  as  well  as  degree  of  tlieit 
guilt ;  but  as  fome  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  very 
lame  in  this  feience,  I  (hall  now  lay 
before  them  thofe  marks  and  qualities, 
from  a  due|attention  to  which,  they 
may  go  into  any  company,  and  make 
their  conclufions  with  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  certainty. 

‘  I .  When  learned  and Jkilful  phy. 
Jicians  find  that  the  patient* s  trouble 
doth  not  proceed  from  any  bodily  di. 
Jiemper  or  natural  caufie,  and  any  rr- 
medies  prefeated  by  them  are  Jo  far 
from  affording  him  the  leef  eafe^  that 
they  increafe  his  pain  and  torture  f . 

Here  the  author,  Mr  Forbes,  with 
his  ufual  accuracy,  lays  it  down,  that 
there  are  two  clafles  of  difeafes  to 
which  mankind  are  liable ;  thofe 
that  arife  from  bodily  diftempers 
or  natural  caufes,  and  thofe  which 
do  not.  The  firft  of  thefe,  it  is  well 
known,  can  be  cured  by  any  learned 
and  (kilful  phyfician';  but  the  other 
is  by  no  means  fo  eafily  dealt  with: 
and  as  every  man  mud  have  obferved, 
that  the  remedies  preferibed  by  phj- 
ficians  do  often  very  much  increafe 
the  pain  and  torture  of  the  patient ; 
it  follows  of  courfe,  that  it  it  to 
•witchcra/l  alone  to  which  the  failure 
of  the  font  of  Efculapius,  in  any  cafe 
however  defperate,  is  to  be  aferibed. 
For  it  is  clearly  laid  down  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  *,  that  the  devil, 
and  confequently  witches  to  whom 
he  delegates  hit  power,  *  may  irfisQ 
difeafes  applicando  a6liva  pamvis, 
face  he  knovjs  the  natural  cau/e  and  e- 
rigin  of  thefe  better  than  phyftcians  can, 
nsiho  are  not  prefeat  nsshen  difeafer  are 
contraded ;  and  nuhich  being  younger 
than  hof  muf  have  lefs  experience.*  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  logical  and  conclu- 
five  than  this  reafoning,  and  which 
beiides  conveys  indire^y  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  moraL  Sir  George  plainly  in- 
finuates,  that  all  difeafes  are  contrac¬ 
ted  nssben  the  devil  is  prefenti 

axiom. 
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Ch  the  blaming  Teevelence  of  WilbcPifi.  * 

KfMva,  howcTrr  wrapt  up,  if  I  were.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  con« 
dUpoCied  to  enlarge  upon  it,  I  could  vincing  proof  of  all ;  and  therefore 
ihow  to  be  full  of  found  fenfc  as  well  we  oughtto  exertourfelvet,that  thofe 
morality.  Pbylicuns  too  are  re>  who  have  the  mark  of  the  bcail  ia 
minded  not  to  plume  themfclves  too  ficnt  may  be  expofed  openfy  to  the 
^uch  upon  their  age  and  experience,,  terror  of  others  ia  all  time  coming, 
however  great;  Hippocrates,  the  ce*  As  to  the  experiment  of  burning 
lebrated  Greek  phyfician,  died,  we  of  cakes  made  of  the  fufpeffed  per- 
all  know,  at  the  advanced  age  of  Ton’s  water,  and  which  Mr  Forbea 


ninety* nine ;  but  what  is  that  to  the 
age  of  the  devil ! 

*  s.  IViett  a  perfon  it  exceedingly 
tormented  at  the  faying  of  prayers  and 
graces,  or  reading  the  Bible 

This  Is  fo  plain  an  indication  of 
apoSafy  and  witchcraft,  that  1  think 
it  requires  no  commentary.  I  only 
beg  that  my  countrymen  will  parti¬ 
cularly  attend  to  this  circumftance 
in  the  behaviour  of  their  friends 
mhom  they  fufped,  and,  they  will  in¬ 
variably  find,  that  thofe  who  are  mod 
pddiAed  to  this  vice,  have  this  fymp- 
|om  in  the  ftrongeft  degree :  and  I 
an  at  prefent  employed  in  making 
up  an  alphabetical  lift  of  the  names 
of  thofe  perfons  who  I  know  have 
this  complaint  in  the  moft  violent 
maaner,  and  which  I  mean  to  pub- 
lilhfbon. 

*  3.  When  a  perfon  cannot  Jhed 
tears  J.’ 

How  many  people  do  we  meet 
with  every  day,  who,  inftead  of  be- 
iag  foftened  into  compaiiion  at  the 
mifery  of  numbers  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  make  it  the  fubjeft  of 
mirth  and  entertainment  i  Others 
plead  privilege  againft  giving  charity 
of  any  kind.  It  is  therefore  plain 
that  they  muft  be  grievoufly  addided 
to  this  fin. 

*  4.  When  a  perfon  cannot  fay  the 
lAri'e prayer 

One  would  imagine  that  few  of 
us  in  this  Chrijiian  land  would  be  at 

•  loCi  in  repeating  this  prayer  ;  but 
alas,  the  truth  ia,  very  few  above  tea 
years  of  age  arc  capable  of  it. 

*  5.  When  a  perfon  hat  the  deviPt 
eeeark  on  fine  part  rfbuor  her  body  |,' 

•  t  Forbes,  Yol.  II.  book  ii.  $  7. 

?*  Ihid,  H  Forbes,  YoLlL  booki 


(peaks  of  **,  I  cunfefs  1  have  fomc 
doubt  of  its  efficacy.  But  I  ima¬ 
gine,  that  from  the  marks  I  have 
already  mentioned,  no  perfon  can  be 
at  a  lofa  to  difeover  this  crime  in 
another. 

1  muft  at  the  fame  time  candidly 
acknowledge,  that  the  exiftence  of 
witches  has  been  doubted  by  fome 
very  grave  authors:  ‘  Ahfurdum  ejl 
(inquit  Plutarchus  in  Numa  contra 
receptam  ab  Egyptiis  fententiam  dif- 
putans)  credere  dxmones,  humana  fer^ 
ma,  cum  homint  confuetudisuns  habere: 
Nam  tarn  ridiculum  eft  hoc  piam  quod 
proverhio  ufurpatur,  ah  aftsso  martu* 
crepitumN ic. Remig.  Damon,  book  I. 
cap.  ofT  But  it  will  be  obferved, 
that  our  author  here  alludes  to  certain 
rites,  which  he  denies  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  peifons  he  (peaks  of. 
It  does  by  no  means,  however,  tend 
to  prove  the  non-exiftence  of  witches; 
and  indeed  although  it  had,  it  would 
have  only  been  another  melancholy 
inftance  how  far  the  herefy  and  feep- 
ticifm  of  perfons  will  fometimes  car¬ 
ry  them  in  oppofition  to  truth;  nor 
could  it  poffibly  have  aifefled  thofe 
clear  and  convincing  proofs  of  the 
exiftence  of  witches,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Remigiut  already  quoted, 
and  in  Satan’s  Inviftble  World^^se. 

I  had  almoft  forgot  to  take  notice 
of  what  Mr  Forbes  mentions  of 
witches  keeping  *  their  familiars  in 
'  pots  and  vejjils  •which  ftiuk  deteft- 
ably  f  t*  Though  1  have  not  b«a 
able  to  difeover  t^at,  among  the  many 
trials  for  this  crime  in  Scotland,  the 
faid  pots  or  veflcls  could  ever  be 
produced,  the  fa£t,  however,  has,  I 
find, 

1  Forbe^  $  8.  $  Ibid.  |  Ibid, 
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find,  been  authenticated  bj  a  deci* 
fion  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe. 
Lucilio  Vanini,  a  Neapolitan  church¬ 
man,  was  accufed  of  forcery,  and 
there  was  produced  in  court  a  large 
living  toad  which  he  kept  in  a  vel- 
fel  of  water  :j;.  The  matter  being 
thus  clearly  proven,  he  was  burnt 
in  the  market-place  of  Touloufe  in 
1619,' aged  thirty-four.  Bayle  in¬ 
deed  pretends,  that  Vanini  was  an 
Atbeift.  He  affirms  too,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  very  regular  morals,  and 
that  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  philofo- 
phical  opinions.  Now  in  both  is  he 
roitlaken.  Vanini,  though  a  prieft, 
in  his  dialogue  written  in  imitation 
of  Erafmus,  does  not  hide  from  us 


that  he  had  a  miftrefs  named 
he  was  both  a  free  h'ver  and  a  free 
writer,  but  he  was  no  Atheift. 

I  proceed  next  to  point  out  the 
effefts  of  this  crime  of  witchcraft, 
particularly  of  late  years,  in  and  a- 
bout  the  city  of  Edinburgh;  and 
here,  I  muil  confefs,  a  wide  field  o- 
pens  to  me.  What  I  have  to  ob- 
ferve  upon  this,  however,  muff  be 
the  fubjedt  of  a  future  epiftle ;  and  in 
which  I  hope  to  render  my  country 
as  elTential  fervices  as  thofe  of  that 
mod  ingenious  gentleman  the  pro. 
prietor  of  the  wonderful  fpeaking  fi. 
gurc,  or  even  the  owner  of  the  dan¬ 
cing  dogs. 

Thomas  RENTvaEi. 


The  Library  tf  the  King  of  the  Indies.  An  Oriental  Apologue  i  by  the 
Abb^  blanchet. 


DAbehelim,  King  of  the  Indies, 
had  a  library  fo  immenfe,  that 
it  ret^uired  a  hundred  brachnrans  to 
keep  It  in  order,  and  a  thoufand  dro¬ 
medaries  to  remove  it.  As  he  did 
not  incline  to  read  the  whole  books 
it  contained,  he  ordered  the  brach- 
mans  to  extraff  from  them  for  his 
ufe  the  mod  profitable  and  agree¬ 
able  parts.  Thefe  dodfors  laboured 
in  this  fervice  with  fo  much  zeal, 
that  in  lefs  than  twenty  years  they 
formed  a  little  EncyclopWia  of  twelve 
thoufand  volumes,  which  thirty  ca¬ 
mels  were  able  to  carry.  They  had 
the  honour  of  prefenting  it  to  the 
King ;  but  were  adonifhed  to  hear 
him  declare, .  that  he  would  not  read 
a  fydem  that  made  a  load  for  thirty 
camels.  They  therefore  accommoda¬ 
ted  their  extraAs  to  fifteen,  then  to 
ten,  then  to  four,  and  then  to  two 
dromedaries ;  ladly,  they  reduced 
them  to  a  bulk  fitted  for  the  drengih 
of  a  middle-fized  mule.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  Dabehelim  had  grown  old 
during  this  abridgment  of  his  library, 
and  defpaired  of  living  long  enough 
to  read  to  the  end  even  this  laft  ma- 
fterpiece  of  brevity.  The  fage  Pil- 


pal  his  grand  vizier,  then  addrefled 
him  3  May  it  pleafe  your  fubliroe 
Majelly,  although  I  am  but  imper- 
fe611y  acquainted  with  the  royd  li¬ 
brary,  I  can  make  a  very  brief  and 
ufeful  analyfis  of  it ;  you  may  read 
mine  in  an  inftant,  and  you  will  find 
in  it  fufficient  fubjeft  for  meditation 
during  the  whole  of  your  life.  Pil- 
pai  then  took  a  leaf  of  palm,  oa 
which  he  wrote  with  a  golden  pencil 
the  four  following  maxims  ; 

I. Jinthe  greaterpartof  thefciences 
there  is  only  this  word  perhaps.  In 
hillory  there  are  only  three,  they  •usert 
torn,  they  overt  unhappy,  they  died. 

II.  Love  nothing  but  what  is  ho¬ 
nourable,  and  pradife  what  yon 
love :  always  think  the  truth,  but 
never  fpeak  all  that  you  think. 

III.  O  kings!  mortify  your  paf- 
fions,  and  reign  over  your  own  heartst' 
it  will  then  be  but  a  paftime  for  you 
to  govern  the  whole  world. 

IV.  O  Kings  1  O  people !  it  has 
not  been  fufficiently  inftilled  into  yon, 
and  pretended  philofophers  ftill  affed 
to  doubt  it,  that  there  is  no  happineii 
without  virtue,  and  no  virtue  without 
the  fear  of  the  gods. 


I  Didtiaaaaire  Philofophiqnc,  p.  sj. 
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♦  tE  delighted  do  more  in  mufic  than 
XX  peinting ;  he  was  almoil  as  deaf 
as  he  was  blind  :  travelling  with  Dr 
Johnlbn  was  for  thefe  reafons  tire* 
Ibmc  enough.  Mr  Thrale  loved  pro- 
(pefls,  and  was  mortified  that  his 
fiiend  could  not  enjoy  the  fight  of 
thofe  different  difpofitions  of  wood 
and  water,  hill  and  valley,  that  tra* 
veiling  through  England  and  France 
affords  a  man.  But  when  he  wilhed 
to  point  them  out  to  bis  companion  : 

‘  Never  heed  fuch  nonfenfe,*  would 
be  the  reply :  ‘  a  blade  of  grafs  is 
always  a  blade  of  grafs,  whether  in 
one  country  or  another :  let  us,  if  we 
it  talk,  talk  about  fomething  ;  men 
and  women  are  my  fubje6fs  of  in- 
({uiry  ;  let  us  fee  how  thefe  differ 
from  thofe  we  have  left  behind.* 

He  had  numberlefs  dependents  out 
of  doors  as  well  as  in,  *  who  (as  he 
ezpreffed  it)idid  not  like  to  fee  him 
latterly  unlefs  he  brought  ’em  mo¬ 
ney.*  For  thofe  people  he  ufed  fre¬ 
quently  to  raife  contributions  on  his 
richer  fnends;  *  and  this  (fays  he )  is 
one  of  the  thoufand  reafons  which 
oif  ht  to  reftrain  a  man  from  drony 
lolitude  and  ufelcfs  retirement.  So¬ 
litude  (added  he  one  day)  is  dange¬ 
rous  to  reafon,  without  being  fa¬ 
vourable  to  virtue  :  pleafures  uf  fome 
fort  ate  neceffary  to  the  intelleAual 
at  to  the  corporeal  health ;  and  thofe 
who  refill  gaiety,  will  be  likely  for 
the  moll  part  to  fall  a  facrifice  to 
appetite ;  for  the  folicitations  of 
fmfe  are  always  at  hand,  and  a  dram 
to  a  vacant  and  folitary  perfon  is 
a  fpeedy  and  feducing  relief.  Re¬ 
member  (continued  he)  that  the  fo¬ 
litary  mortal  is  certainly  luxurious, 
probably  fuperffitious,  and  poilibly 
mad:  the  mind  (lagnatesfor  want  of 
VoL.Xil.  N*  s;. 


employment,  grows  morbid,  and  is 
cxtinguiihcd  like  a  candle  in  foul 
air.*  It  was  on  this  principle  that 
Jo'mfon  encouraged  paicnts  t.,  carry 
their  daitghters  early  and  much  into 
company :  *  for  what  harm  can  be 
done  before  fo  many  witneffes  *  So¬ 
litude  is  the  fureil  nurfe  of  all  pru¬ 
rient  paffions;  and  a  girl  in  the  hurry 
of  preparation,  or  tumult  of  gaiety, 
has  neither  inclination  nor  leifure  to 
let  tender  cxprclfiuns  foften  or  fink 
into  her  heart.  The  ball,  tlie  Ihow, 
are  not  the  dangerous  places :  no,  ’tis 
the  private  friend,  the  kind  confoler, 
the  companion  of  the  eafy  vacant 
hour,  whofe  compliance  with  her  o- 
pinions  can  flatter  her  vanity,  and 
whofe  cuDverfation  can  juft  footh» 
without  ever  ftrctching  her  mind, 
that  is  the  lover  to  be  feared :  he 
who  buzzes  in  her  ear  at  court,  or 
at  the  opera,  muft  be  contented  to 
buzz  in  vain.* 

1  have  forgotten  the  year,  but  it 
could  fcarcely  I  think  be  later  than 
1765  or  1766,  that  he  was  called 
abruptly  from  our  houfe  after  din¬ 
ner,  and  returning  in  about  three 
hours,  faid,  he  had  been  with  an  en¬ 
raged  author,  whofe  landlady  preffed 
him  for  payment  within  doors,  while 
the  bailiffs  befet  him  without ;  that 
he  was  drinking  himfelf  drunk  with 
Madeira  to  drown  care,  and  fretting 
over  a  novel  which,  when  finilhed,  was 
to  be  his  whole  fortune ;  but  he 
could  not  get  it  done  for  diftra&ion,. 
nor  could  he  ftep  out  of  doors  to  of¬ 
fer  it  to  fale.  Mr  Johnfon,  there¬ 
fore,  fet  away  the  bottle,  and  went 
to  the  bookfeller,  recommending  the 
performance,  and  defiring  fome  Im¬ 
mediate  relief ;  which  when  he 
brought  back  to  the  writer,  he  called 
O  o  the 
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the  woman  of  the  houfe  dire^^Iy  to 
partake  of  punch,  and  pafs  their 
time  in  merriment.  - 

It  was  not  till  ten  years  after,  I 
dare  fay,  that  fumethingin  Dr  Gold* 
fmith’s  behaviour  ftruck  me  with  an 
idea  that  he  was  the  very  man,  and 
then  Johnfon  confeffed  that  he  was 
fo;  the  novel  was  the  charming  Vi¬ 
car  of  Wakeheld. 

Dr  Johnfon’s  knowledge  and  e- 
fteem  of  what  we  call  low’  or  coarfc 
life  was  indeed  prodigious ;  and  he 
did  not  like  that  the  upper  ranks 
fkould  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
the  ’world.  Sir  Jofhiia  Reynolds  faid 
one  day,  that  nobody  •wore  laced 
coats  now,  and  that  once  every  body 
wore  them.  ‘  Sec  now  (fays  John- 
fbn)  how  abfurd  that  is ;  as  if  the 
bulk  of  mankind  conlilled  of  fine 
gentlemen  that  came  to  him  to  fit  for 
their  piftures.  If  every  man  who 
wears  a  laced  coat  (that  he  can  pay 
for)  was  extirpated,  who  would  mifs 
them  ?’  With  all  this  haughty  con¬ 
tempt  of  gentility,  no  praife  was 
diore  welcome  to  Dr  Johnfon  than 
that  which  faid  he  had  the  notions  of 
manners  of  a  gentleman  :  which  cha- 
rafter  I  have  heard  him  define  with 
accuracy,  and  deferibe  with  ele¬ 
gance.  *  Officers  (he  faid)  were 
falfely  fuppofed  to  have  the  carriage 
of  gentlemen  ;  whereas  no  profeffion 
left  a  ftrongcr  brand  behind  it  than 
that  of  a  foldici  ;  and  it  was  the  cf- 
fcnce  of  a  gentleman’s  charaftcr  to 
bear  the  vifible  mat  k  of  no  profeilion 
whatctcf.* 

As  1  went  into  his  room  the 
morning  of  my  birth-day  once,  and 
faid  to  him.  Nobody  fends  me  any 
Yerfes  now,  becaiifc  I  am  five-and- 
thirty  years  old  ;  and  Stella  was  fed 
with  them  till  forty-fix,  I  remember. 
My  being  juft  recovered  from  illnefs 
and  confinement  will  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  burft  out  fdd- 
denly;  for  fo  he  did  without  the  leaft 
previous  hefitation  whatfoever,  and 
without  having  entertained  the  final- 


left  intention  towards  it  half  a  mi. 
nute  before : 

Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive, 

W*  are  come  to  thirty-five  ; 
l.ong  may  better  years  arrive. 

Better  years  than  thirty-five  . 

Could  philolbphers  contrive 
Life  to  Hop  at  thirty-five, 

Time  his  hours  (hould  never  drive 
O’er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 

High  to  foar,  and  deep  to  dive. 

Mature  gives  at  thirty-five. 

Ladies,  ftock  and  tend  your  hive. 

Trifle  not  at  thirty-five  : 

For  howe’er  we  baaft  and  ftrive. 

Life  declines  from  thirty-five  : 

He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Muft  begin  by  thirty-five ; 

And  all  who  wifely  wilh  to  wive 
Mull  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five. 

*  And  now  (faid  he,  as  I  was  wri¬ 
ting  them  down),  you  may  fee  what 
it  is  to  come  f  r  poetry  to  a  di&ion- 
ary-inakcr  j  you  may  obferve,  that 
the  rhymes  run  in  alphabetical  order 

cxadlly  ’ - And  fo  they  do. 

Mr  Johnfon  did  indeed  polTefs  an 
almoft  Tufean  power  of  improvifa. 
tion :  when  he  called  to  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  was  confulting  with  a  friend 
about  a  new  gown  and  diefled  hat 
(he  thought  of  wearing  to  an  alTem. 
bly,  thus  fuddenly,  while  (he  hoped 
he  was  not  liftening  to  their  conver- 
fation. 

Wear  the  gown,  and  wear  the  bat, 
Snatch  thy  pleafures  while  they  laft  ; 
Hadft  thou  nine  lives  like  a  cat. 

Soon  thofe  nine  lives  would  be  ^ft. 

Promptitude  of  thought  indeed, 
and  quicknefs  of  exprelTion,  were  a- 
mong  the  peculiar  felicities  of  John- 
fon ;  his  notions  rofc  up  like  the 
dragon’s  teeth  fowed  by  Cadmus  all 
ready  clothed,  and  in  bright  armour 
too,  fit  for  immediate  tattle.  He 
was  therefore  (as  fomebody  is  faid  to 
have  expreifed  it)  a  tremendous  con- 
verfer;  and  few  people  ventured  to 
try  their  fltill  againft  an  antagonift 
with  whom  contention  was  fo  hope- 
Icfs.  One  gentleman,  however,  who 
dined  at  a  nobleman’s  houfe  in  his 
company  and  that  of  Mr  Thrale,  to' 
whona  1  was  obliged  for  the  anec- 
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dote,  was  willing  to  enter  the  lifts 
ID  defence  of  King  William’s  cha* 
rafler;  and  haring  oppofcd  and  con* 
tradifted  Johnfon  two  or  three  times 
petulantly  enough,  the  mafter  of  the 
boufe  began  to  feel  uneafy,  and  ex* 
ped  difagreeable  confequences  :  to 
avoid  which  he  faid,  loud  enough  for 
the  Dodor  to  hear,  Our  friend  here 
has  no  meaning  now  in  all  this,  ex 
cept  juft  to  relate  at  club  to-morrow 
how  he  teafed  Johnfon  at  dinner  to* 
day— this  is  all  to  do  himfelf  honour. 
No,  upon  my  word,  replied  the  o- 
ther,  1  fee  no  honour  in  it,  whatever 
you  may  do.  *  Well,  Sir !  (return¬ 
ed  Mr  Johnfon  fternly)  if  you  do  not 
f(t  the  honour^  I  am  fure  I  feel  the 
Hfgrace.* 

A  young  fellow,  lefs  confident  of 
his  own  abilities,  lamenting  one  day 

that  he  had  loft  all  his  Greek. - 

»  I  believe  it  happened  at  the  fame 
time,  Sir,  (faid  Johnfon),  that  I  loft 
all  my  large  cftate  in  Yorkftiiro.’ 

Mr  Johnfon  did  not  like  that  his 
friends  (hould  bring  their  manufcripts 
for  him  to  read,  and  he  liked  ftiil  lefs 
to  read  them  when  they  were  brought; 
Ibmetimes,  however,  when  he  could 
not  refufc,  he  would  take  the  play 
or  poem,  or  whatever  it  was,  and 
give  the  people  his  opinion  from 
fome  one  page  that  he  had  peeped 
into.  A  gentleman  carried  him  his 
tragedy,  which,  becaufe  he  loved 
the  author,  Johnfon  took,  and  it  lay 
about  our  rooms  fome  time.  What 
anfwer  did  you  give  your  friend. 
Sir?  faid  1,  after  the  book  had  been 
called  for.  *  I  told  him  (replied  he), 
that  there  was  too  much  TVg  and 


Tirrj  in  it.’  Seeing  me  laugh  moft 
violently,  ‘  Why,  what  would’ft 
have.  Child  ?*  (faid  he)  i  looked  at 
nothing  but  the  dramatis,  and  there 
was  T'/aranes  and  7/>rdatcs,  or  I’eri- 
bazns,  or  fuch  ftuff  A  man  can 
tell  but  what  he  knows,  and  I  nevet 
got  any  further  thin  the  firft  page. 

Mr  Johnfm  did  not  like  any  one 
who  faid  they  were  happy,  or  who 
faid  any  one  clfe  was  fo.  *  It  is  aft 
cant  (he  would  cry),  the  dog  knows 
he  is  mifcrable  all  the  time.’  A 
friend  whom  he  loved  exceedingly, 
told  him  on  fome  occafion  notwith- 
ftanding,  that  his  wife’s  filler  was 
really  happy,  and  called  upon  the 
lady  to  confirm  liis  aifertion ;  waich 
(he  did  fomewhat  roundly  as  wc  fay, 
and  with  an  accent  and  manocr  ca¬ 
pable  of  offending  Mr  Johnforf,  if 
her  pofition  had  not  been  fufficient, 
without  any  thing  more,  to  put  him 
in  very  ill  humour.  ‘  If  your  fifter- 
indaw  is  really  the  contented  being 
(he  profeffes  herfelf.  Sir  (faid  he)^ 
her  life  gives  the  lie  to  every  refeareft 
of  humanity;  for  (he  is  happy  with¬ 
out  health,  without  beauty,  without 
money,  and  without  underftanding.* 
This  (lory  he  told  me  himfelf ;  and 
when  I  expreffed  lomething  of  the 
horror  I  felt,  ‘  The  fame  ftupidity 
(faid  he)  which' prompted  her  to  ex¬ 
tol  felicity  (he  never  felt,  hindered 
her  from  feeling  what  (hocks  yon  on 
repetition.  1  tell  you,  the  woman  is 
ugly,  and  fickly,  and  foolilh,  and 
poor ;  and  would  it  not  make  a  man 
hang  himfelf  to  hear  fuch  a  creature 
fay,  it  was  happy  ? 


Letter  from  J.  Boswell,  Efqt  on  Mrt  Piozzi*/  Book. 


O  man  has  lefs  inclination  to 
controverfy  than  I  have,  parti- 
colary  with  a  lady.  But  as  in  my 
*  Journal  of  a  ’Tour  to  the  He¬ 
brides,*  1  have  claimed,  and  am  con- 
fciout  of  being  entitled  to,  credit, 


for  the  ftrideft  fidelity,  my  refpeft 
for  the  public  obliges  me  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  an  infinuation  which  tends  to 
impeach  it. 

Mrs  PiozXi  (late  Mrs  Thrale), 
to  her  *  Anecdotes  6f  Dr  Johnfon, 
O  o  3  has 
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has  aildcd  the  following  ponfcnpt : 

‘  Nablsftttb.  to.  1786. 

*  Since  the  foregoing  went  to 
the  prefs,  having  feen  a  paflage  from 
Mr  Bofwell’s  ‘  I'our  to  the  He¬ 
brides,’  in  which  it  is  faid,  that  / 
could  not  get  through  Mrj  Montague's 
*  Bjfa^  on  Sbaktfpeare'  I  do  not  de¬ 
lay  a  moment  to  declare,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  always  con(- 
mended  it  myfelf,  and  heard  it  com¬ 
mended  by  every  one  elfc ;  and  few 
^hings  would  give  me  more  concern 
than  to  be  thought  incapable  of  tail¬ 
ing,  or  unwilling  to  teflify  my  opi¬ 
nion  of  its  excellence.’ 

I  might,  perhaps,  with  propriety 
hare  waited  till  1  (hould  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  anfwcring  this 
poilfeript  in  a  future  publication ; 
butt  being  fenfible  that  impreilions 
once  made  are  not  ealUy  effaced, 

1  think  it  better  thus  early  to  afeer- 
tain  a  fafl  which  feems  to  be  denied. 

The  faft  reported  in  my  Journal, 
to  which  Mrs  Piozzi  alludes,  is  da¬ 
ted  in  thefe  words,  p.  299 :  “  I 
fpoke  of  Mrs  Montagu’s  very  high 
praifes  of  Garrick,  yohnfon.  bir, 
it  is  fit  (he  (hould  fay  lo  much,  and 
i  (hould  fay  nothing.  Reynolds  is 
fond  of  her  book,  and  I  wonder  at 
it ;  fur  neither  I,  nor  fieauclerk,  nor 
Mrs  Thrale,  coidd  get  through  it.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  pod- 
feript  is  fo  expreffed,  as  not  to  point 
out  the  perfon  who  faid  that  Mrs 
Thrale  could  not  get  through  Mrs 
Montagu’s  book ;  and  therefore  1 
think  it  neceffary  to  remind  Mrs 
Pioz/i,  that  the  affertion  concerning 
her  was  Dr  Johnfon’s,  and  not  mine. 
The  iccond  obfervation  that  1  (hall 
make  on  this  poilfeript  is,  that  it 
dots  not  deny  the  faft  afTerted,  tho’ 
1  mud  acknowledge,  from  the  praife 
it  bedows  on  Mrs  Mont-^gu’s  book, 
it  may  have  been  deligned  to  convey 
that  meaning. 

‘  What  Mrs  Thrale’s  opinion  is  or 
was,  or  what  ihe  may  or  may,  not 
ppaye  faid  to  Dr  Johafun  cooceiaing 


Mrs  Montagu  s  book,  tt,ts  not  ne 
fary  for  me  to  inquire.  It  is  only  im 
cumbent  on  me  to  afeertain  what  Dr 
Johnfou  faid  to  me.  I  (hall  there¬ 
fore  confine  myfelf  to  a  very  (hort 
(late  of  the  fa^. 

The  unfavourable  opinion  of  Mrs 
Montagu’s  book,  which  Dr  Johnfon 
is  here  reported  to  have  given,  is 
known  to  have  been  that  which  he 
uniformly  expreffed,  as  many  of  his 
friends  well  remember.  So  much  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  paragraph, 
as  far  as  It  relates  to  his  own  fenti- 
ments.  The  words  containing  the 
affertion,  to  which  Mrs  Piozzi  ob- 
jeds,  are  printed  from  my  manu- 
feript  journal,  and  were  taken  down 
at  the  time.  The  journal  was  read 
by  Dr  Johnfon,  who  pointed  out 
fome  inaccuracies,  which  I  correc¬ 
ted,  but  did  not  mention  any  inac¬ 
curacy  in  the  paragraph  in  queiUon: 
and  what  is  ffill  more  material,  and 
very  flattering  to  me,  a  confiderabl^ 
part  of  my  journal,  containing  this 
paragraph,  voas  read  feveral years  ago 
by  Mr$  Thrale  berfelf,  who  had  it  for 
(otne  time  in  her  poffcillon,  and  re¬ 
turned  it  to  me,  without  intimating 
that  Dr  Johnfon  had  midaken  her 
fentiraents. 

When  my  journal  was  palling  thro’ 
the  prels,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  a 
peculiar  delicacy  was  neceffary  to  be 
obferved  in  reporting  the  opinion  of 
one  literary  lady  connerning  the  per- 
formance  of  another ;  and  1  hadfuch 
fcruplcs  on  that  head,  that  in  the 
proof  (beet  I  ftruck  out  the  name  of 
Mrs  Thrale  from  the  paragraph  iu 
queffion,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
copies  of  my  book  were  aftually 
printed  and  publiihed  without  it ;  of 
thefe  Sir  Jo(hua  Reynold’s  copy  hap¬ 
pened  to 'be  one.  But  while  the 
|heet  was  working  off,  a  friend,  fqr 
whofe  opinion  1  have  great  rclpe^ 
{iiggeflea  that  I  had  no  right  to  de- 
ptnc  Mrs  Thrale  of  the  high  ho¬ 
nour  which  Dr  Johafpn  had  done 
her^  by  dating  her  opinion  along 
■  3 . 


Himti  to  Ptrfons  travclufig  into  France.  joi 

irkh  that  of  Mr  Beauelerk,  as  co>  Aice,  reftored  Mrs  Thrale  to  that 
inetding  with,  and,  as  it  were,  fane-  place  from  which  a  too  fcrupulout 
tioning  his  own.  The  obferration  delicacy  had  excluded  her. 
appeared  to  tne  fo  weighty  and  con-  On  this  finnple  Aate  of  fads  I 
clufive,  that  I  haftened  to  the  print-  (hall  make  no  obfervation  whatever, 
ing-boufe  ;  and,  as  a  piece  of  ju>  Yours,  &c.  James BoswstL. 


Hintt  to  Perfont  travelling  frem  Britain  into  Prance. 


First.  There  is  no  fuch  thing 
to  be  had  in  Paris,  or  any  other 
part  of  France,  as  ready- furnilhed 
lodgings.  There  are  indeed  hotels 
mubleest  and  chambret  garnets;  but 
neither  of  ihefe  correfpond  to  what 
it  meant  in  London  by  ready- fur- 
nilhed  lodgings.  Lodgings  of  that 
kind  a  Angle  perfon,  and  ftill  lefs  a 
family,  muft  not  exped  to  find. 

Secondly.  To  Iward  in  a  genteel 
family  is  impoflible.  I'he  meaning 
of  the  word  gesiteel  varies  with  the 
tank  of  penont.  Now  what  is 
meant  is,  that  no  perfon  in  France 
will  admit  as  boarder  a  perfon  who 
holds  the  fame  rank  in  Britain  which 
he  himfelf  holds  in  France.  A 
perfon  of  an  inferior  rank  in  France 
will  with  difficulty,  and  only  with 
a  view  to  a  high  board,  admit  as 
boarder  »  perfon  of  much  fuperior 
tank. 

Thirdly.  It  is  extreme  difficult 
to  get  into  genteel  company.  By 
genteel  company  in  France  it  meant 
the  company  of  perfons  rich,  or  at 
lead  in  eafy  circumftances,  of  a  re¬ 
putable  family,  and  who  have  feen 
the  world.  Such  company  is  called 
bonne  com^agnit.  As  the  ladies  in 
France  give  the  /«»,  a  young  man 
muft  be  ulhered  into  company  by 
the  ladies.  Now  the  ladies  in  France, 
at  lead  in  Paris,  and  provincial 
towns  copy  after  Paris,  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  clafles.  The  firft,  in 
point  of  antiquity,  and  therefore 
they  are  here  named  in  the  firft 
plsM,  are  the  dames  devotes  ;  the  fe- 
ttooftcouftft  pf  Uk  damett  who  ci¬ 


ther  have,  or  profefs  to  have,  re/r- 
gion  ;  the  third,  of  the  damet  who 
are  given  to  gallantry^  but  a  decent 
kind  of  gallantry,  that  produces  no 
eclat ;  and  thofe  ladies,  if  they  are 
not  challe,  are  at  lead  cautious. 
The  fourth  confids  of  fuch  ladies  as 
keep  within  no  bounds,  and  have, 
as  the  French  exprefs  it,  jetti  Uur 
bonnet  par  deffus  leurt  tetes. 

A  Britifh  fubjt£l  who  is  introdu¬ 
ced  by  a  dame  devote,  mud  take  care 
not  to  be  feen  in  the  company  of  a 
dame  qui  a  jette  fon  bonnet,  otherwife 
he  will  never  be  admitted  to  his  m- 
trodutirice,  or  her  fociete.  The  firft, 
fecond,  and  even  third  clafe  of  ladies, 
frequent  one  another’s  company,  and 
therefore  a  Britidi  gentleman  may 
frequent  fuch  ladies  and  their  fociete. 
But  there  is  no  reconciling  the  firft 
and  lad  clafs ;  and  whoever  vifits  either 
the  one  or  other  mud  never  think 
of  uniting  them  as  perfona  that  he 
may  wait  upon,  and  be  received  by. 

It  mud  be  likewife  remembered, 
that  though  the  company  of  the  firft 
and  third  clafs  is  compatible,  that  ia 
to  fay,  a  gentleman  may  vifit  thefe 
two  dafles  of  females  without  break-- 
ing  with  either,  yet  there  is  little 
intcrcouife  betwixt  them.  They 
fpeak  to  one  another  when  they 
meet ;  but  meet  by  accident,  and  ne¬ 
ver  vifit  but  at  the  new  year. 

Fourthly.  Keeping  good  com¬ 
pany  it  attended  with  feme  expettce. 
A  nun  muft  game,  he  muft  keep  a 
carriage,  and  he  muft  drefs  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  faihion.  North- Britons 
wUh  to  get  iuto  good  company ; 
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bat  do  not  orifli  to  fpcnd  their  money 
idly,  either  becaufe  they  hare  it  not 
to  fpend,  or  becaufe  they  wifh  to 
make  a  better  ufe  of  it.  There  is 
only  one  advice  to  be  given  thefe 
gentlemen  ;  they  muft  either  refolvc 
to  part  freely  with  their  money,  or 
to  keep  out  of  good  company. 

The  South-  Britons  are  quite  the 
reverfe  of  their  northern  brethren  ; 
they  fpend  much  more  than  is  necef- 
fary,  and  would  fpend  all  they  hare 
in  order  to  make  a  ridiculons  figure 
in  good  company.  1  call  it  a  ridi- 
tuUus  figure,  becaufe  in  a  very  (hort 
time  it  appears  they  have  not  a  for¬ 
tune  equal  to  their  expencc ;  bcfides, 
by  that  extravagance  they  infult  the 
company  they  frequent. 

Fifthly.  The  French,  though  a 
fenfible  people,  have  fomc  (Irange 
notions.  They  intruft  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  the  education  of  their 
children,  to  perfons  whom  they  do 
not  confider  as  proper  to  be  their 
own  friends  or  companions.  The 
phyfician,  the  furgeon,  the  geuver- 
ftrur  des  enfans,  the  lawyer,  are  pro- 
feffions  unbecoming  a  man  •well  horny 
bien  niy  that  is  to  fay,  a  gentleman 
hy  birth.  A  Britifh  fubjedf,  who 
comes  into  France  under  any  of  thefe 
denominations,  is  inadmiffible  intq 
the  home  compagnicy  as  above  de- 
feribed  The  lawyer,  however,  mull 
be  excepted,  as  the  robe  furvenante 
(to  ufe  a  French  cxpreilion)  does  not 
degrade  the  gentleman.  It  is  a  dif- 
agreeable  truth,  and  yet  it  is  a  truth, 
that  no  gentleman  in  France  will  ei¬ 
ther  be  a  phyfician,  furgeon,  or  tra¬ 
velling  or  refidentiary  governor,  to  a 
young  gentleman.  Here  is  a  fecond 
exception  to  be  made.  A  clergy¬ 
man  or  officer  of  a  good  family  may, 
without  any  difhoncur  to  himfelf,  ^ 
governor,  either  in  a  travelling  or  re¬ 
fidentiary  capacity,  to  a  young  gen- 
thmnan  or  nobleman,  hit  relation.  In 
this  cafe,  the  governor  is  fuppofed 
to  aSi  opoo  principle*  of  generofity, 


and  very  often  has  no  other  motire. 
The  great  man,  his  pupil,  feldom 
makes  any  other  return  for  his  rela¬ 
tion’s  trouble  than  the  formality  of  a 
fine  fpeech. 

Sixthly.  When  a  Britilh  fubjed, 
a  nobleman  or  gentleman  by  birth, 
comes  to  France,  he  (hould  either 
have  no  governor,  or  he  (hould  have 
for  a  governor  fomc  one  of  his  own 
relations.  Often  a  duke,  earl,  or 
lord’s  fon,  travels  into  France  with 
a  Swifs,  a  clergyman,  or  preceptor 
of  fome  univerlity.  Thefe  pet^ons 
may  be  men  of  learning  and  merit ; 
but,  if  they  are  not  relations  of  the 
young  traveller,  the  doors  of  every 
genteel  houfe  will  be  (hut  upon  them 
in  France.  The  confequence  is,  that 
the  governor,  either  not  being  admit¬ 
ted,  or  admitted  only  through  the 
means  of  his  pupil,  and  dlfregarded 
when  admitted,  difgulls  his  pupil  a- 
gainft  fuch  company,  or  the  pupil  de- 
fpifes  him  upon  feeing  him  defpifed. 
The  pupil  fees  no  good  company  be¬ 
caufe  his  governor  is  not  admitted 
into  it,  or  is  not  eileemed  by  it ; 
or  the  pupil  defpifes  his  governor, 
and  pays  no  regard  to  him  in  mat¬ 
ters  where  his  advice  is  neceffary. 
Hence  it  is  that  people  of  the  fii^ 
rank  in  Britain  under  fuch  governors, 
either  quarrel  with  them  in  a  (hort 
time,  or  run  over  the  Continent, 
and  come  home  to  Britain  as  ill-in- 
formedy  and  as  ill-bredy  as  they  went 
away.  The  tutors,  or  parents,  com¬ 
plain  of  the  pupil  and  governor  for 
all  the  money  they  have  fpent  to  fo 
little  purpofe,  when  in  reality  they 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Seventhly.  The  Englilh  very  of¬ 
ten,  if  rich,  pride  themfelves  on 
keeping  an  opera  girl  in  Paris.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remembered,  that  no 
man  that  wilhes  to  (et  good  compai^ 
fhould  go  to  any  place  m  public  re¬ 
fort  with  an  opera  girl,  or  any  othsir 
girl  of  the  fame  ftamp.  ■'FsenA 
noble- 
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•obkmen  have  their  miftrefiet,  hut  ftref*.  FagUdunen  (bot^  remeaio 
they  never  go  about  openly  with  ber»  that  more  delicacy  in  that  fc> 
their  miftreflcs.  No  woman  of  any  fped  is  espedcd  hrom  them  tha» 
cfaaraAer  will  receive  a  man  that  from  natives, 
has  been  feeu  publicly  with  his  mi*  Gent.  Meg. 


Of  the  Time  •when  the  Art  of lilveringLooking-GlaJfej  •wax  difcaverei. 
Bj  R.  Watsom,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 


deferve  r  and,  indeed,  more  than  ^ 
defervcd  in  my  own  eftimation  ;  but 
applying  to  their  back-furface  a  me-  the  difficiltj  nugtet  the  ftuttu*  Uher 
tallic  covering,  is  a  very  modern  iu>  imeptiarum^  when  once  the  mind  gets 
vcntlon.  Jnnratori  exprefsly  (ays,  iatangled  with  them,  cannot  be  eaiW 
that  glafs  fpeeulat  fuch  hC  means  as  ly  almndoned  :  one  feels,  moreover, 
are  now  in  ufe,  are  not  of  any  great  a  (ingular  reludancc  in  giving  up  an 
antiquity. — *  Sene  autem  antiquitati  unfuccefsful  purfuit.  The  reader 
novimus  fuKTe  fpeculot  quorum  ufus  would  pardon  the  introdufkioa  of 
gnnquam  defiit ;  fed  eorum  fahri*  this  reflexion,  if  he  knew  how  ntaay 
cam  apud  Italos  unice  forfan  Veneti  mufty  volumes  1  turned  over  before  £ 
per  tempora  multa  fervarunt  et  ad-  could  meet  with  any  information 
hoc  fervant :  quz  tamen  alio  tranf-  which  could  (atUfy  me  in  any  d«- 
lata  nunc  in  aliis  quoque  rcgnis  flo-  gree  on  this  fubjcA  ;  I  am  not  yet 
let  •.’-—The  authMs  of  the  French  quite  (atisfied,  though  I  take  the  K- 
Biuyclopedie  f  have  adopted  the  fame  berty  to  fay,  in  oppofition  to  Mn- 
opinion,  and  quoted  a  Memoir  print-  rmiori,  and  the  other  refpefiabie  au- 
ed  in  the  a3d  vol.  of  the  Academy  thoritics  which  I  have  quoted,  that 


could  meet  with  any  information 
which  could  (atUfy  me  in  any  de¬ 
gree  on  this  fubjcA  ;  I  am  not  yet 
quite  (atisfied,  though  I  take  the  li¬ 
berty  to  fay,  in  oppofition  to  Mm- 
raiori,  and  the  other  rcfpcfiable  au¬ 
thorities  which  I  have  quoted,  that 


ef  inferiptions,  &c. — *11  eft  d’au-  the  applying  a  meuUie  covering  to> 
tant  plus  etonnant  que  les  anciens  looking-glaiTes  is  not  a  modern  in- 


a’aient  pas  connu  I'an  de  rendre  le 
verre  propre  a  confervir  la  reprefen- 
tation  des  objets,  en  appliquant  I’e- 
tain  derriere  les  glaces,'que  les  pro- 
grds  de  la  dfcouverte  du  verre  fu- 
rent,  chez  eua,  poufles  fort  loin.’— 
Mr  Nixon,  in  fpeaking  of  the  glafs 
fiecula  of  the  ancients,  fays,  *  Before 
the  application  of  quickfilver  in  the 
oonttruttion  of  thefc  glafles  ( which  1 
prefume  is  of  no  great  antiquity),  the 
reflrdion  of  Images  by  fuch  fpecula 
tnuft  have  been  effeded  by  their  be¬ 
ing  befmeared  behind,  or  tinged  thro' 
with  (iume  dark  colour,  efpccially 


vention  h  is  probable  it  was 
kiKiwn  in  the  firft  century,  if  not' 
foeiMr;  and  it  is  certain,  i  appre¬ 
hend,  that  it  was  known  in  the  fe- 
cond. 

The  Romans,  before  the  time  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  not  only  ufed’ 
glafs,  inftead  of  gold  and  filver,  for 
drinking  velTels,  but  they  knew  how 
to  glaze  their  windows  with  it,  and 
they  fixed  it  in  the  walls  of  their 
roonu  tu  render  their  apartments 
more  pleafant.  Now  a  piece  of  fiat 
glafs,  fixed  in  the  fide  of  a  room,  is 
a  fort  of  looking-glals ;  and  if  the 


black  J.’  I  have  beftowed  more  Jiucco  into  which  it  is  fixed  be  of  a 
time  in  fearching  out  the  age  in  dark  colour,  it  will  not  be  a  very  bad 


which  the  applying  a  metallic  cover¬ 
ing  to  one  fidie  oi  a  looking- glafs 


one.  And  hence  I  think  the  Ro¬ 
mans  could  not  fail  of  having  a  fort 


was  introduced,  than  the  fubje6t,  in  of  glafs  fpeculm  in  ufe :  but  this,  tho* 
the  eftimation  of  many,  will  feem  to  admitted,  docs  not  come  up  to  ths 


*  Muratori  Aatiq.  Vol.  II,  p.  393.  f  Art.  Miroir. 


pouiU 

1  PhiL  Tranf.  1758,  p.  6cz- 
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point ;  the  quedion  it.  Whether  they 
covered  the  pofterior  furface  of  the 
^fii  with  a  metallic  plate  ?  It  has 
been  obferved  before,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mani  knew  how  to  make  a  paite  of 
gold  and  quickfilver;  and  it  appears 
Pliny  alfo,  that  they  knew  how 
to  beat  gold  into  thin  leaves,  and  to 
apply  it  in  that  date  both  on  wood 
and  metal :  Now  there  is  a  palTage 
in  Pliny,  from  whence  it  may  be 
collcded,  that  the  Romani  began  in 
his  time  to  apply  a  coat  of  metal  to 
glafs  fpecula,  and  that  this  coat  was 
of  gold.  The  paflage  occurs  in  the 
very  place  where  PUny  profeiTes  to 
finilh  all  he  had  to  obferve  concern¬ 
ing  fpecula  *.  An  opinion,  fays 
he,  has  lately  been  entertained,  that 
the  application  of  gold  to  the  back 
part  of  a  fpeculum,  renders  the  i- 
mage  better  delined.  It  is  hardly 
poflible  that  any  one  Ihould  be  of  o- 
pinion,  that  a  plate  of  gold  put  be¬ 
hind  a  metallic  fpeculum,  could  have 
any  effe&  in  improving  the  reflefied 
image  ;  but  fuppofing  Pliny  ( whofe 
tranlitions  in  writing  are  often  a- 
krupt)  to  have  palled  from  the  men¬ 
tion  of  metallic  to  that  of  elap  fpe- 
culot  then  the  propriety  of  tne  ob- 
fervation  relative  to  the  improved 
Rate  of  the  image  is  very  obvious. 
If  we  fuppofe  the  Romans  in  Pliny’s 
age  to  have  Amply  applied  fome 
black  fubltance  to  the  back  furface 
of  the  glals,  or  even  to  have  known 
how  to  put  tin  behind  it,  yet  the  ob- 
Icrvation  of  the  image  being  rendered 
more  diftin£l  by  means  of  gold, 
might  have  been  made  with  more  ju- 
Rice  than  is  generally  fuppofed  ;  for 
Suffm  is  of  opinion,  that  a  luoking- 


glafs  made  with  a  covering  of  gold 
and  quickfilver,  would  refled  more 
light  than  one  made  in  the  ordinary 
way  with  tin  and  quickfilver  f ;  and 
hence  Pliny’s  expreffion,  certiorem 
imaginem  reddi  auro  appepto  averjit^ 
will  be  accurately  true. 

Alexander  AphrodifeuetionxxttioA  to- 
wards  the  end  of  the  fecond  cen 
tury ;  he  wrote  feveral  urorks  in 
Greek,  and  amongR  tho  refi  two 
books  of  problems ;  one  of  his  pro 
blems  is  this  J  ; 

Auc  r<  ra  ucXoa  naloxlga  kK/twun  ctyxf. 
Why  are  glab  fpecula  fo  very  refplendent 

The  only  part  of  the  anfwer  which 
ve  are  concerned  with  is. 

On  ai/7a  ;(f<vvi  xarmiga. 

Becaufe  they  befinear  the  inlide  of  them 
with  tin. 

The  Greek  word  which  I  have 
here  rendered  befmeary  does  not  clear 
ly  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
the  operation  of  fixing  the  tin  upon 
the  glafs  was  performed.  Pliny  ufes 
a  Latin  word  {Ulitum)  of  exadily  the 
fame  import  as  this  Greek  one,  when 
he  fpeaks  of  copper  veQcls  being  tin 
ned  ;  and  as  in  that  operation,  tin  is 
melted  and  fpread  over  the  furface  of 
the  copper,  1  fee  no  difficulty  in 
fuppofing,  that  the  tin  may  have 
been,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  A* 
phrodifeus,  melted  and  fpread  over 
the  furface  of  the  glafs  when  pre 
vioufly  heated. 

Having  carried  up  the  invention 
of  covering  glafs  fpecula  with  a  me 
tallic  coating  to  the  fecond  century, 
we  may  be  the  more  ready  to  admit 
that  the  Sydonians  poflefied  this  art, 
before  Pliny  wrote  his  Natural  Hi 
Rory 


•  Atque  ut  mnia  de  fpeculis  peragantur  hoc  loco.  Optima  apud  majores  fuerant  Brun- 
dufina  {lanno  et  are  mixta.  Prxlata  funt  aryentea.  Primus  fecit  Praxiteles,  maj^  Pom¬ 
peii  state.  Kuper  credi  captum  certiorem  im^inem  reddi  auro  oppofito  averiu.  Hift. 
Jilt.  L.XXXUI.  S.  XLV. 

f  Ou  pourroit  trouver  le  moyen  de  faire  nn  meillcnr  ctamage,  et  }e  crois  qu’on  par- 
vioidroit  en  employaut  de  Tor  et  du  vif-argent.  Hill.  Nat.  Bufiou.  Sup.  Tom.  I.  p.  4$i. 

•  AAESANAPOT  A<t>POAIZEAX  larfixa  awo(»fia1»  »«»  fvrhxa  irgoCkfft»Ta.  ParifiJs 
I541. — If  there  be  any  doubt  concerning  the  authenticity  of  thefc  problems,  1  leave  it  to 
M  difcafled  by  the  critics. 
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tory  :  for  in  that  work  he  not  only  metal  on  the  glafs  ;  and  I  hare  fome 
praifes  them  for  their  former  inge-  reafon,  not  now  to  be  iiilifted  on,  to 
fiuity  in  various  glafs  maiinfa^ures,  think,  that  this  mode  was  not  dilufcd 
but  he  adds — and  they  had  invented  in  the  fourteenth  century. — B^ptijia 
fpccula  alfo  Now  there  is  fome  Porta  lived  in  the  tifieeuth,  ana  dwd 
reafon  to  think,  that  if  the  Sydoni-  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
ans  had  only  invented  the  art  of  u*  teenth  century ;  he  gives  us  a  very 
ling  a  flat  piece  of  glafs  as  a  fpecu-  accurate  defeription  -I*  of  the  man* 
lum,  without  knowing  how  to  give  ncr  in  which  looking-glafles  were 
it  a  metallic  coating,  on  which  its  ex*  then  Clvered;  it  differs  from  that 
cellcncv  chiefly  depends,  they  would  now  in  nfe  only  in  this,  that  the  tin* 
DOC  have  merited  the  mention  which  foil,  when  filvered,  was  taken  up 
Pliny  makes  of  them  ;  for  their  look*  and  gently  draion  upon  the  glafs. 
ing-glaffes  mull  have  been  inferior  to  y,  MuurLe  Hoffman  publilhed  hi$ 
the  metallic  mirrors  then  in  ufe  at  AHa  Laboratorii  Chemici  in  1719. 
Rome.  There  feems  to  be  but  one  He  there  fpeaks  of  a  mixture  of  on<s 
objeAion  of  any  confequence  to  this  part  of  tin  with  three  of  quickl'ilver, 
conclulion, — Had  the  method  of  gi-  which  fome  time  ago,  he  fays,  was 
ving  a  metallic  covering  to  places  of  ufually  applied  to  the  back  furfaces 
glafs  been  known,  at  Icall  to  the  Ro*  of  looking-glaffcs;  although  the  /^e* 
roans  (for  it  might  have  been  known  netians  did  make  looking- glalfes 
in  Afia  long  before  it  was  known  in  by  pouring  quicklilver  upon  tin-foil 
Italy),  it  feems  probable  that  the  me*  placedon  the  hdckfiirface  of  theglaU. 
talllc  fpccula  would  have  fallen  into  This  mode  of  filvering  the  glafs  was 
j  general  difufe  much  fooner  than  not  then  invented  by  the  Venetians, 
there  is  caufe  to  think  they  did:  for  as  appears  from  what  Raptifla  Porta 
it  would  have  been  much  caller  to  had  advanced  aliove  two  hundred 
make  a  looking-glafs  than  to  polilh  a  years  before  ;  though  the  mode  of 
I  roetallic  mirror;  and  the  image  from  filvering  the  tin-foil,  when  /o/i/up* 
the  glafs  would  have  been  fuperior  to  oi^he  glafs,  was  an  improvement 
that  from  the  metal;  and  on  both  ac-  on  that  pielcrihed  by  Baptilla  Portal 
counts  the  mirrors  would  have  be*  jufl  as  tUc  mode  now  in  ufe  is  a 
I  come  unfafhionable.  Improvement  on  that  pradtifed 

'  '1  he  firll  mode  of  fixing  a  coat  of  by  the  Venetians  in  the  time  of  Hoft* 

tin  on  a  looking-glafs,  1  fufpeil  to  man. 
have  been  that  of  pouring  the  melted 
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late  Governor  General  of  Bengal. 

TJ^Arren  Hastings  is  defeend*  1730;  and  the  education  which  he 
y  ’  cd  from  a  family  of  fome  di-  received  at  Weftmlniter  School  un* 
flinflion  in  the  county  of  Worcef-  dcr  the  tuition  of  Dr  Nichols,  was 
ter,  where  his  ancellois  enjoyed  a  accompanied  with  early  and  eminent 
cunfiderable  eftate  for  many  genera-  marks  of  an  original  and  vigorous 
tions.  He  was  born  in  the  year  undciftandlng.  His  acquiremeutsin 
VoL.  III.  N“  16.  P  p  II. 

•  AUud  (vitrum)  flatu  fignratur,  aliud  tome  teritur,  aliud  argenti  modo  caelatur,  Sy* 
done  quondam  iis  olficinis  iiobili,  llquidem  edam  fpccula  excegiuverat,  Hifi.  Nat,  L, 
XXXVI. 

.  I  Magia  Nat.  L.  fV.  C.  XVlil. 
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literature  was  deemed  an  honour  as  the  proteftion  of  the  Dutch  flag  at 
well  to  the  preceptor  as  the  pupil ;  Chinfurah.  The  many  civilities  he 
and  when  he  left  that  feminary,  he ,  and  his  countrymen  received  there, 
was  efteemed  one  of  the  molt  accom-  and  the  perfect  fecurity  they  enjoy- 
plilhed  fcholars  among  his  contem*  ed  againft  any  treacherous  attempts 
poraries.  of  Surajah  Dowlah  to  injure  them, 

He  was  appointed  a ’writer  in  the  made  the  moil  lading  impreffions  on 
fervice  of  the  tail  India  Company,  his  mind,  and  were  ever  afterwards 
on  the  Bengal  eftablifhment,  in  the  remembered  with  kindnefs.  For 
year  1750.  The  moment  he  arrived  fome  months  after  the  capture  of 


in  India,  he  attached  himfelfto  what 
he  conceived  the  mod  likely  means 
of  fuccefs.  By  a  capacity  and  ap¬ 
plication  in  which  he  has  few  equals, 
he  foon  became  fo  much  mader  of 
the  Perfian  and  Indoilan  languages, 
<ts  to  make  himfelf  intelligible  to  the 
natives.  He  is  faid  to  be  the  fird 
£nglilhman  who  accomplidied  this 
very  difficult  undertaking  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  happily  calculated  to 
facilitate  all  his  fubfequent  defigns. 
Jt  amply  repaid  his  afliduity,  by  pro- 
e  uring  the  communication  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  natives,  and  enabling 
him  to  ferve  both  them  and  himfelf 
on  many  very  ferrous  and  important 
occalions. 

Thefe  ejuallties  and  acquirements 
pointed  him  out  to  fuch  as  then  were 
of  the  Council  in  the  Prefidency 
of  Calcutta,  as  a  proper  alfidant  of 
Mr  Watts  at  Moordiedabad,  who 
was  our  principal  agent  there.  Du¬ 
ring  his  continuance  in  that  fitua- 
tion,  he  performed  alfo  the  duty  of 
chaplain.  On  the  20th  of  June  1756, 
at  the  time  that  Mr  Drake  was  go- 
tremor,  Surajah  Dowlah  took  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  gave  a  mod  (hocking  and 
melancholy  proof  of  the  cruelty  of 
his  difpofition,  hy  confining  Mr 
Holwell,  and  the  other  Brltilh  inha¬ 
bitants,  in  the  black  hole,  where,  out 
of  146  perfens  that  were  put  in,  only 
2^  efcaptd  fuff 'Cation.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  avoid  becoming  a  prey 
to  this  mercilefs  tyrant,  Mr  Ha- 
iHngs  found  it  ntctffary  to  quit 
I»Ioorfiicdabad,  and  put  himfelf  with 
iome  other  EngUih  gcullcmca  under 


Calcutta,  Bengal  was  one  continued 
feene  of  didradion  and  trouble,  ari- 
fing  from  a  dcfirc  in  Surajah  Dow¬ 
lah  to  extirpate  the  Englidi  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  the  country.  During  the 
greater  part  of  thefe  tumults  and  dif- 
orders,  Mr  Hadings  continued  his 
refidence  with  the  Dutch ;  and  from 
the  intimate  acquaintance  he  then 
formed  with  them,  he  has  frequently 
fince  done  them  confidcrablc  fervice 
and  benefit.  Colonel  Clive  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Watfon,  in  OAober  1756,  were 
ordered  round  with  a  fquadron  from 
Madrafs  to  retake  Calcutta.  This 
important  and  difficult  fervice  they 
quickly  effe^ed.  In  confequcncc,  a 
peace  was  made  on  the  1 2th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1757  with  Surajah  Dowlah) 
in  which  many  advantages  were  di- 
pulated  for  and  fecured  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  that  they  did  not  podefs  be¬ 
fore.  Tranquillity  and-  good  order 
were  re-edabli(hed  in  our  govern¬ 
ment,  and  all  differences  and  dif- 
putes  for  a  fhort  time  fubfided. 
However,  the  news  of  our  bein^  at 
war  with  the  French  having  arrived 
at  this  period,  Surajah  Dowlah,  who 
openly  made  a  diow  of  friendihip, 
foon  convinced  us  by  his  conduft 
that  he  was  fecretly  our  mod  invete¬ 
rate  and  determined  enemy ;  he  not 
only  afllded  the  French  with  mea 
and  money,  but  feemed  much  hurt 
at  our  taking  Chandernagore  from 
them.  From  this  treachery  of  the 
Nabob,  Colonel  Clive  plainly  per¬ 
ceived  that  we  were  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  either  fecuring  our 
poflirflions  by  force,  or  tamely  fuf- 
fering  guxfclvcj  to  be  driven  out  o( 
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the  country.  This  fuggefted  to  him, 
for  the  iirft  time,  the  neceiCty  there 
was  for  a  revolution.  With  the  con* 
fent  of  the  Council,  a  negociation* 
was  entered  into  with  Meer  Jaffier, 
who  was  one  of  the  mod  didinguifh* 
ed  officers  in  the  Nabob’s  fervice : 
the  intention  of  it  was  to  raife  him 
to  the  Subahfhip,  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions  favourable  to  the  Company. 
I'he  management  and  condud  of 
this  tranfa^ion  was  confided  to  Mr 
Watts,  who  was  then  refident  at  the 
Nabob’s  court.  This  great  event  was 
finally  accomplilhed  by  the  complete 
viflory  that  a  handful  of  Englilhnnen 
obtained  over  the  army  of  the  Na¬ 
bob,  in  the  glorious  battle  of  Plaf- 
fey,  which  was  fought  on  the  26th 
of  June  1757.  Some  days  after,  Su- 
rajah  Dowlah  attempting  to  make 
his  efcape  from  Moorfhedabad  to 
Patna,  accompanied  only  by  his  fa¬ 
vourite  concubine  and  head  eunuch, 
was  taken  at  Rajah  Mahal,  and 
brought  back  to  his  palace.  The 
night  following,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  orders  of  Meerum,  the  fon 
of  Meer  Jaffier,  the  reigning  Nabob. 

From  this  moment  the  complexion 
of  the  Company’s  affairs  was  mate¬ 
rially  changed ;  for  we  no  longer 
view  them  as  mere  merchants,  or  fee 
the  attention  of  their  fervants  fokly 
engroffed  by  trade :  we  find  them 
sAing  in  the  capacity  of  fovereigns, 
Icgillators,  and  foldiers.  Nor  did 
the  glory  of  the  Britifh  name  fuffer 
a  diminution  from  either  their  want 
of  valour  in  the  field  or  wifdom  in 
the  cabinet.  Thefe  were  feenes  that 
fuited  well  the  bold  and  vigorous 
turn  of  Mr  Hailings’  difpofition. 
The  addrefs,  indefatigable  indullry, 
and  perfeA  knowledge  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  interells,  which  he  had  (hown 
whilft  affiflant  at  Moorfhedabad,  re¬ 
commended  him  to  the  Council  as  the 
fitted  perfon  to  fucceed  Mr  Scraf- 
ton  as  refident  at  the  Nabob’s  court. 
'He  accordingly  was  appointed  to 
that  ftation  towards  the  end  of  the 
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year  1758.  Here  he  cxercifcd  his 
talents  with  much  advantage  to  the 
Company,  and  no  inconfiderable  re¬ 
putation  to  himfelf.  Mr  Vanfittart 
fucceeded  Colonel  Clive  in  the  chair 
in  1 760  ;  and  from  a  fimilarity  of 
fentiments,  and  an  opinion  of  each 
others  integrity  and  worth,  the  dric- 
ted  intimacy  and  friendfhip  were 
formed  between  him  and  Mr  Ha- 
dings.  In  the  October  following,  it 
was  found  neceffary,  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  murders  that  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Nabob,  and  the  many 
extortions  and  opprellions  pracfiied 
by  his  miniders,  to  depofe  him.  A 
general  difaffedlion  againd  his  go¬ 
vernment,  and  a  detedation  of  his 
perfon  and  principles,  prevailed  in 
the  country  amongd  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  people.  The  revolution 
was  accomplilhed  with  the  greated 
facility ;  and  Coffim  Alice  Cawn, 
who  was  married  to  the  Nabob’s 
daughter,  was  feated  on  the  Mu- 
fhud  on  the  2  2d  of  the  fame  month. 
Mr  Hadings  and  Mr  Lulhington  di« 
dinguilhed  themfelves  a  good  deal 
by  their  exertions  on  the  occafion. 

The  new  Nabob  had  fcarcely  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  government,  when  a 
powerful  party  was  formed  againd 
him  in  the  Council.'  His  flighted 
endeavours  to  protedt  his  fubjeds  a- 
gaind  rapacity  and  violence  were 
condrued  into  the  mod  atrocious 
crimes ;  mutual  recrimination  en- 
creafed  daily  thd  ill-humour  on  both 
fides,  and  it  would  feem  that  a  rup¬ 
ture  was  wifhed  for  by  the  Englifh* 
In  this  unfortunate  fituation  were  af¬ 
fairs,  when  about  September  1761 
MefTrs  Summer,  Playdell,  and  Smith, 
failed  for  England,  and  were  fuc¬ 
ceeded  at  the  Council-Board  by 
MefTrs  Hadings,  Johndone,  and 
Hay.  This  material  change  had  no 
other  effedf  upon  the  condutd  of  the 
Council  than  to  add  frefh  fuel  to  the 
flame  that  before  was  ready  to  burd 
forth.  The  Prefident  and  Mr  Ha- 
ftings  condantly  endeavoured  to 
F  p  2  pal. 
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palliate  matters  on  both  fides,  and  cntta  with  a  paflport  from  him  for 
to  heal  thofc  diffenfions  which  wcie  hit  proteftion,  was  attacked  on  hit 
equally  dangerous  to  the  inttrefts  of  way  by  fome  of  hit  forces,  and  mnr- 
thc  Company  and  of  the  Nabob,  dered,  together  with  fome  other  gen- 
With  a  view  of  adjufting  thefe  dif-  ilemcn.  This  was  not  the  only  unju- 
putes,  Mr  V'anfittart  got  himfelfde-  llifiablc  aft  that  Hained  the  Nabob’s 
puted  to  wait  on  him  ;  and  knowing  reputation  ;  for  in  four  months  af- 
that  Mr  Mailings  tlood  high  in  his  ter,  w^icn  his  affairs  grew  defperate, 
eiicem,  cxprcffed  his  wifhes  alfo  that  Mr  Eliis,  Mr  Hay,  Mr  l.ufhingtoii, 
he  (hould  accompany  him  as  his  al-  and  fifty  other  gentlemen,  civil  and 
fiftant  in  this  important  commlffion,  military,  together  with  about  ico 
This  the  Board  affcnted  to;  and  both  private  men,  who  bad  fallen  into  his 
gentlemen  fet  out  on  the  2cth  of  hands  by  the  chance  of  war,  wc”re 
Odtober  1762  for  Mor.gheer,  where  butchered  by  the  moft  favage  barba- 
the  Nabob  then  was.  After  fome  rity  at  Patna  by  hi*  cxprefs  corn- 
previous  difcuirion  of  the  complaints  mands.  This  tieacherous  and  cruel 
and  grievances  on  either  fide,  a  trea-  behaviour  fired  with  indignation  the 
ty  was  made,  which  feemed  to  afccr-  bofoms  as  well  of  his  former  friends 
tain  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  as  enemies,  and  made  them  exult  at 
Company  as  well  as  tlinie  of  the  Na-  his  misfortunes.  In  faft,  it  gave  a 
bob,  and  was  calculated  to  remove  kind  of  colouring  to  the  conduft  of 
every  poflible  pretence  or  caufe  of  tliofe  gentlemen  in  Council  who  had 
future  animofily  or  jtaloufie»  between  oppofed  him  from  the  firft  outfet  of 
them.  This  agreement,  tlie  otlier  his  adminiltration,  and  feemed  to  call 
members  of  Council,  Meflrs  Amyat,  in  queltion  the  juHice  of  Mr  Vanfit- 
W’atts,  Marriot,  Hay.  johnilone,  tart  and  Mr  Hailings’s  uniform  fup- 
Caitier,  Eliis,  Billers,  Batfon,  Ma-  port  of  his  government.  However, 
jor  Carnac,  and  Major  Adams,  re-  tliefe  gentlemen,  confeious  that  their 
probated  in  the  fevered  language,  as  aftions  were  guided  by  a  widt  to 
a  diameful  furrtnder  of  the  former  ferve  the  Company,  refufed  to  give 
privileges  of  the  Company,  and  de-  their  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  de¬ 
rogatory  of  the  dignity  and  honour  pofing  him,  and  redoring  again  the 
lit  the  Btitilh  nation,  in  vain  did  old  Nabob  Mcer  Jaffier.  But  as 
Mr  Vanfittait  and  Mr  Mailings  at-  loon  as  the  Board  had  formed  Uirir 
tempt  to  prove  the  neceflityand  pro-  refolution  on  the  bufinefs,  they  (how- 
jn  iety  of  the  meafurc  :  party-fpirit  ed  thcmfclvcs  as  aftive  and  as  zealous 
had  arrived  at  too  great  a  height  to  for  the  fuccefs  of  our  arms  over  Cof- 
bc  lunger  curbed,  and  from  this  ino-  fim  Allee  Cawn  as  the  moll  fixed  and 
ment.the  fate  of  the  Nabob  was  ir-  rancorous  of  his  enemies:  By  hisex- 
levocably  doomed.  His  own  hadi-  pulfion  beyond  the  CaramnafTa,  Meer 
refs,  and  the  infulence  of  his  offt-  Jaffier  found  himfelf  in  Oftober  1763 
ters,  contributed  a  great  deal  to  his  once  more  fecured  in  his  government, 
tu  n.  '1  he  beginning  of  July  1763,  From  this  period  till  his  return  to Eu- 
hodilities  on  both  fides  commenced  rope,  the  latter  end  of  the  year  176  j, 
at  Patna.  In  confcquence  of  which,  nothing  material  with  rtfpeft  to  Mr 
Mr  Amyat,  who  was  on  an  embady  Hallings  has  occurred.  The  whole  a- 
it  the  Nabob's  coutt  at  Mourfiieda-  mount  of  his  fortune  on  his  arrival  in 
bad,  and  was  then  returning  to  Cal-  England  was  no  more  than  6000 1*. 

- An 

*  Other  accounts  fay,  15,000 1. — but  all  a^rcc  it  was  a  very  inconlidcrable  fum,  coci- 
narctl  with  titc  iiumcuTe  fortunes  brought  home  by  perfons  in  dationi  far  inferior  to  thofc 
be  had  filled. 
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K-~-An  indubitable  proof  of  the  pu-  convinced  were  the  direftors  of  his 
rity  of  his  principles  and  his  con*  merit,  and  his  (Icady  attachment  to 
tempt  of  riches:  For  if  wcconlider  their  intcretl,  that  they  were  by  no 
the  ftations  he  filled,  and  the  extra*  means  wanting  in  their  acknuwlcdg- 
ordinary  and  uncommon  opportuni*  ments  of  his  fervices.  ,  , 

ties  that  in  thofe  times  prefented  The  government  of  Ecngal  was  at 
themfrlves  to  men  high  in  authority  this  time  in  charge  nf  Mr  Cartier ; 
of  amalfing  wealth,  we  cannot  too  who,  althu<igh  a  very  worthy  and 
much  admire  his  integrity,  or  com-  refpedfable  private  charattcr,  poffel* 
mend  his  virtue  in  withftanding  fuch  fed  neither  the  vigour  nor  reioiuiioa 
powerful  temptations.  On  this  (mall  which  that  important  llation  requi- 
(brtune  he  lived  at  home  for  near  five  red.  Abufes  of  every  kind  were  ei- 
years  ;  when  finding  his  money  al-  ther  countenanctd  or  winked  at :  nor 
moft  exhaufted,  and  that  he  was  in  were  the  members  of  his  Council  bet? 
fome  degree  dillre'.Ted  and  embarraf-  ter  difpoftd  than  him(elf  to  retrieve 
fed  in  his  affairs,  his  friends  propo-  the  affairs  of  the  Company  ;  for  they 
fed  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  fiibmitted  to  the  continuance  of  e-  ' 
him  a  proftfforfhip  ellablifhed  at  Ox-  vils  which  they  wanted  cither  power 
ford  for  Oriental  learning.  His  per*  or  inclination  to  reform.  The  Corn- 
fed  acquaintance  with  the  eattem  pany’s  annual  expences  confiderahly 
languages,  joined  to  the  uncommon  exceeded  their  revemies  :  There  was 
prediledion  he  had  for  iludies  of  that  due  to  individuals  in  Bengal,  a  bond 
nature,  rendered  him  the  fittefi  man  debt  of  about  a  million  and  a  half 
in  the  kingdom  for  fuch  an  underta-  Iterling.  All  matters  wore  a  gloomy 
king.  It  was  defigned  that  hefhould  al'ped  :  and  in  fad,  a  diflblution  of 
be  appointed  pmfeffor,  with  a  falary  the  Company’s  power  in  India,  from 
of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  a-  a  variety  of  cauics,  feemed  to  be  ap- 
year.  He  was  alfo  to  have  had  al-  proaching  fad.  The  Diredors  were 
lowed  him  a  native  of  India,  for  an  greatly  alarmed :  however,  they  were 
affiflant  to  teach  the  Perfian  and  A-  determined  to  ward  otf  the  blow  If 
table  languages.  He  intended  him-  poffiblc.  In  a  fpeedy  reformation  of 
felf  to  give  ledures  to  his  pupils,  the  abufes  that  had  crept  into  their 
This  plan  was  much  approved  of;  and  ‘r  government,  thctMifalvatlon  fulcly 
from  a  convidion  of  its  utility,  was  reded  :  this  they  were  aware  of ; 
about  to  be  put  In  execution,  when  and  from  a  peifuafion  that  Mr  Ha- 
a  propofnl  was  made  him  by  the  dings  pofTefled  every  requifite  for  that 
Court  of  Diredors  of  going  out  to  arduous  taflc,  they  appointed  him  to 
Madras  in  Council.  Without  much  fuccced  to  the  government  of  Ben- 
hefitation  he  accepted  of  the  offer  ;  gal.  The  perlcvcrancc,  firmneis, 
and  in  the  year  1771  arrived  at  Ma-  and  Integrity,  which  had  uniformly 
drat,  when  he  took  his  feat  at  the  marked  his  adlons,  contributed  not 
Council  Board.  Finding  this  prefi-  a  little  to  ralfc  him  to  this  didin- 
dency  In  the  utmod  confullun  and  guilhed  fituation.  His  condud  gain- 
dlftrefs,  occafioned  by  a  dreadful  fa-  cd  confidence;  and  experience  of  his 
mine,  which  the  inhabitants  of  al-  abilities  procured  refped  and  venera- 
mod  all  our  territories  in  India,  but  tion.  Few  men,  who  did  not  pof- 
particularly  of  Bengal,  had  experien-  fefs  his  undaunted  fpirit,  or  who  wei  e 
ced  fome  time  before,  he  exerted  the  not  animated  with  a  fincerc  love  for 
greated  indullry  and  care  in  affidlng  their  country,  would  have  rifked 
with  the  red  of  his  colleagues  to  re-  their  reputation  in  fo  dangerous  an 
lievc  the  fettlemcnt  from  the  effeds  undertaking.  Great  were  the  dilii- 
of  this  fatal  calamity  ;  and  fb  tvell  cuhics  he  had  tu  encounter  :  and 
a  though 
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though  from  the  many  redufllons  he 
would  of  courfe  be  compelled  to 
make  in  the  (hameful  walle  of  the 
Company’s  expenditure,  and  the  ne* 
ceffity  he  would  be  under  of  abo- 
lifhing  many  nfclefs  and  idle  appoint¬ 
ments,  he  might  lay  his  accuunt  in 
much  obloquy  and  cenlure  ;  yet  his 
regard  fur  the  Company,  and  the 
duty  he  owed  them,  nude  him  over¬ 
look  all  perlunal  confiderations.  In 
the  month  of  April  1772,  he  came 
round  from  Madras  to  Calcutta,  and 
took  upon  himfclf  the  government  of 
Bengal,  according  to  his  iiiilruclions 
from  home. 

Un  his  lirll  accedion  to  the  Chair, 
he  inllaiuly  let  about  his  plan  of  re¬ 
formation,  which  was  as  arduous  and 
u;iplealant  a  talk  as  could  be  impo* 
led  upon  a  man  of  fenfibility.  How¬ 
ever,  though  his  humanity  wasgreat, 
he  never  fulTered  it  to  fmk  into  weak- 
r*el’s,  or  his  feelings  into  folly.  He 
law  the  magnitude  of  the  objed  be¬ 
fore  him;  and  for  that  realon  did 
not  permit  his  judgment  to  be  warp¬ 
ed  by  either  priv-ate  friendihips  or 
former  attachments.  He  very  foon 
ncn-modelled  all  the  public  offices, 
and  allotted  to  each  its  diltindl  bull- 
ctls.  The  regulations  he  adopted 
were  carried  into  execution  with  a 
promptitude  and  facility  of  which 
there  had  been  no  example  in  India. 
Duducks,  which  had  been  lo  often 
uled  as  the  inib  uments  of  nppreffion 
and  violence,  were  abolilhed,  and  ma¬ 
ny  beneficial  regulations  made  in  the 
€:aUe6tion  of  the  revenues.  Thefe 
I'alutary  meafures,  though  the  beft 
that  human  wil'dom  could  devife  for 
the  relief  of  the  Company’s  affairs, 
had  not  the  initantaneous  effedt  that 
was  wilhed  for.  The  evil,  which  had 
reduced  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
was  too  deeply  rooted  to  he  eradi¬ 
cated  with  facility.  At  this  crifis,  Mr 
1  ladings  ffood  upon  a  great  and  con- 
fpicuous  eminence,  where  the  eyes 
of  all  men  were  turned  towards  him. 


It  behored  him  therefore  to  ufe  uiw 
common  exertions  to  render  the  re¬ 
medies  he  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Company  fubffantial  in  them- 
felves,  and  cffedlive  in  their  opera¬ 
tions.  As  the  likelicft  mode  of  ac- 
complifhing  it,  he  made  many  and 
great  retrenchments  in  the  civil  de¬ 
partments,  and  difcountenanced  all 
manner  of  diffipation  and  extrava¬ 
gance  in  thofe  under  him.  The  ad- 
vantages  which  refulted  to  the  Com* 
pany  from  this  conduf^,  were  tem¬ 
porary — not  lading  ;  for  while  Ben¬ 
gal  continued  to  be  drained  of  its 
circulating  fpecie,  all  plans  of  re¬ 
form,  however  wnfe  and  falutary,  pro¬ 
ved  defe£Iive.  This  was  the  primary 
and  principal  fource  of  every  embar- 
rafsment  which  his  government  un- 
derwrent.  The  evil  originated  from 
a  treaty  made  by  Lord  Clive  in  the 
year  1765  with  the  Mogul.  In  this 
it  was  dipulated  on  our  part,  that 
we  (hould  pay  him  annually  twenty- 
fix  lacks  of  rupees,  and  guarrantee 
to  him  the  poffeffion  of  the  provinces 
of  Corah  and  Allahabad;  which  lat¬ 
ter  place  was  pointed  out  for  his  refi- 
dence.  The  Impolicy  of  this  meafure 
was  foon  experienced  by  us  ;  but  in¬ 
dead  of  endeavouring  to  reftify  the 
error,  our  fubfeqiient  behaviour  only 
increafed  the  mifehievous  confequen- 
ces  of  it.  We  continued  to  make 
large  remittances  in  filver  to  China 
and  other  places,  and  this  too  at  a 
time  when  a  dop  was  put  to  the  Im¬ 
portation  of  bullion  from  Europe. 
Notwithdanding  that  here  was  one 
grand  caufe,  which  could  not  fail  to 
undermine  our  goverment,  if  not  re¬ 
moved;  yet  Mr  Hadings,  in  a  very 
(hort  period,  breathed  life  and  fpirit 
into  every  department ;  and  by  a  fe- 
ries  of  meafures,  which  were  cffefled 
in  about  two  years  through  his  fore- 
fight  and  good  policy,  not  only  a- 
verted  the  misfortunes  that  menaced 
the  dedruAIon  of  the  Company’s 
dominions  in  India,  but  fecured  to 
them 
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them  a  vaft  extent  of  power  and 
authority,  with  a  great  fupplyof  irca- 
fure  for  the  exigencies  of  the  date. 

The  fird  Important  tranfadflon 
which  attrads  our  notice,  was  the 
Mogul,  at  the  Inftigatlon  oKthe  Mah> 
xattas,  withdrawing  himfeif  from 
our  protedlon  at  Allahabad  In  June 
1771,  and  throwing  himfcif  Into  the 
hands  of  that  people.  Mr  Haifings 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  ha* 
bits  and  dlfpofitions  of  the  Mahrat* 
tas,  and  his  conceptions  of  their  con* 
duA  being  the  refult  of  dudious  ob- 
fervatlon  for  many  years,  were  too 
jud,  not  to  perceive  the  confcquence 
of  this  fatal  dep.  He  foretold,  and 
fuhfequent  Intelligence  foon  verified ' 
his  prophecy,  that  a  grant  of  the 
provinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad 
would  be  extorted  from  them  by  the 
Mogul.  In  this  cafe,  the  danger  of 
having  the  Mahrattas  bordering  up¬ 
on  our  territories  would  be  mod  im¬ 
minent,  and  our  poflcffion  of  the 
provinces  held  by  a  very  precarious 
tenure  Indeed.  With  thefe  fentl- 
ments,  Mr  Hadings  hefitated  not  a 
moment  to  form  an  alliance  with  Su- 
jah  Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 
His  fituation  being  equally  critical 
with  our  own,  be  was  as  nearly  con¬ 
cerned  In  the  diminution  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Mahrattas.  fn  confcquence 
of  this  meafure,  the  man,  who  wras 
confidered  two  or  three  years  before, 
by  the  gentlemen  then  in  authority, 
as  dlfafic£fed  to  our  government,  was 
now  rendered  a  mod  ufeful  and  pow¬ 
erful  ally.  In  1773,  the  Mahrattas 
invaded  his  dominions,  but  were  re- 
pulfcd  by  a  body  of  our  forces  that 
had  formed  a  junAIon  with  his 
troops.  Viewing  this  attack,  and 
the  flight  of  the  Mogul,  as  a  forfei¬ 
ture  of  his  treaty  with  Lord  Clive, 
we  felzed  on  Corah  and  Allahabad  ; 
and  the  September  following,  by  a  if 
agreement  concluded  at  Benares,  be¬ 
tween  Mr  Hadings  and  Sujah  Dow¬ 
lah,  we  c^cd  them  to  the  Nabob  for 
dfty  lacks  of  rupees.  The  impor¬ 


tance  of  this  negociatlon  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  mud  appear  evident  to  any 
man  of  difceriimcnt.  Befides,  its  va¬ 
lue  was  enhanced  from  a  claufe  con¬ 
tained  in  It,  that  the  Nabob  fhouldln 
future  pay  two  lacks  ten  thuufand 
rupees  a  month,  indead  of  thirty 
thoufand  rupees  a  month  as  formerly, 
for  one  of  our  brigades  ailing  In  hit 
fervice.  But  previous  to  this  bufi- 
nefs,  an  engagement  was  entered  in¬ 
to  with  the  KohllUs,  to  defend  them 
againd  the  ravages  of  the  Mahrattas, 
If  they  Ihould  attempt,  as  was  expec¬ 
ted,  to  Invade  the  Nabob’s  domi¬ 
nions  through  Rohilcund,  which  ad¬ 
joins  the  north  ead  frontier  of  Oude. 
They  in  return  promifed  for  this  pro¬ 
tection  to  pay,  at  the  end  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  forty  lacks  of  rupees,  in 
the  hour  of  their  didrefs,  the  fuc- 
cour  required  at  our  hands  was  faith¬ 
fully  afforded  them.  But  this  feru- 
pulous  obfcrvance  of  the  treaty  on 
our  part,  indead  of  operating  to  our 
advantage,  only  held  out  to  them  an 
opportunity  of  difplaying  the  mod 
unparallelled  treachery.  They  firft 
refufed  the  payment  of  the  forty 
lacks  of  rupees  ;  and  then  difdalning 
even  the  femblance  of  honedy,  in  o- 
pen  violation  of  every  thing  that  Is 
held  facred  and  binding  between 
powers,  negoclated  with  the  Mah¬ 
rattas  againd  their  bed  friend  and 
ally.  Lenity  towards  them,  after 
this  bafe  tranfaCtion,  would  have 
been  as  impolitic  as  weak.  Mr  Ha¬ 
dings  therefore  confented  to  aiTiit 
the  Nabob  in  the  conqued  of  their 
country;  and  for  this  fervice  the 
Company  was  to  receive  fifty  lacks 
of  ruiKCb.  'I'he  Kohilla  war  com¬ 
menced  in  1 774 ;  and  in  about  feven 
months  afterwards,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  was  reduced  within  our  power. 
Mr  Hadings  granted  the  Kohillas 
peace  on  honourable  terms ;  when 
the  fuccefs  of  our  arms,  and  their 
former  perfidy,  would  have  judified 
the  exaction  of  the  harded.  The 
October  after,  the  Judges  arrived, 
when 
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when  the  Mayor’s  Court  was  abo- 
Jifhcd,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jii* 
dicature  ctlablifhed  in  its  (lead.  At 


crimes  imputed  to  Mr  Mailings  du< 
ring  his  government.  It  would  not 
become  us  to  undertake  his  vindica* 


this  period  came  alfo  from  Europe  tion  ;  it  is  our  province  to  llate  fads 
General  CUveiing,  Colonel  Monfon,  at  they  really  happened,  and  to  leave 
and  Mr  Francis:  they,  together  with  the  unprejudiced  reader  to  draw  his 
Mr  Mailings  and  Mr  Barwell,  com-  own  conclufions.  We  lhall  therefore 
pofed  the  new  government.  Mr  difmifs  the  article  with  the  Angle 
MaAings,  Anding  that  his  powers  obt'ervation,  that  the  Court  of  Direc- 
were  curtailed  by  the  inArudions  of  tors,  whofe  inteieft  was  more  imme« 


the  Court  of  Diredors,  had  at  ArA 
fome  intentions  to  reAgn  ;  but  the 
violence  with  which  a  majority  in 
Council  aded  againll  him,  made  him 


diately  concerned  than  that  of  any  o- 
thcr  perfon,  exprefled  their  warmeft 
approbation  and  thanks  of  Mr  Ha- 
Aings’s  condud  In  the  inAance  al- 


rcfolve  to  remain  in  the  chair  at  all  luded  to. 


events.  From  the  integrity  and  un¬ 
impeached  charaders  of  the  diAcrent 
gentlemen  to  whom  the  government 
was  intruAed,  it  was  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  buAnefs  of  the  Aate 
would  now  have  gone  on  finoothly, 
and  the  moA  perfed  harmony  have 
reigned  among  the  members  of  the 
Coaid.  This-idca  had  fcarcely  been 
formed  before  its  falfity  was  evinced 
by  a  variety  of  circumAances.  The 
flame  of  oppoAtion  broke  out  at 
once  with  the  greatcA  violence,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Council  took  all 


The  recency  and  delicacy  of  the 
fubjed  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  in¬ 
to  a  minute  detail  of  the  various  dif- 
putes  which,  unfortunately  for  thilr 
country,  happened  between  Mr  Ha- 
Aings,  General  Clavering,  Colonel 
Monfon,  and  Mr  Francis,  from  the 
time  of  their  ArA  landing  till  the 
year  1777,  when  the  Governor  ob¬ 
tained  a  majority  in  council,  in  con- 
fcquence  of  the  death  of  two  of  the 
above  gentlemen  ;  we  Aiall  only  fe- 
led,  from  an  inAnite  variety  of  mat¬ 
ter  which  crowds  upon  us  during 


occaAons  to  depreciaie  the  value  of  that  peiiod,  a  few  of  the  moA  iin- 
ever^'  ad  of  Mr  HaAings’s  former  portant  and  leading  circumAances. 


government.  The  provinces  were 
deferibed  to  the  Court  of  Diredors 
to  be  iu  the  moA  diAreiRd  lituatiun, 
and  the  natives  groaning  under  the 
gieatcA  tyranny  and  opprclTion. 
'1  he  Rohilla  war  was  cenfured  as  a 
meafurc  that  was  as  difgraceful  to 
the  BritlAi  name  as  it  was  unproAt- 
ablc  to  the  Company.  *  It  was  deem¬ 
ed  a  violation  of  our  moA  Ailcmn  en¬ 
gagements;  and  the  money  which 
the  Nabob  was  to  give  us  for  our  af- 
AAance,  was  emphatically  called  the 
price  of  blood.  Nor  was  it  in  India 
alone  that  it  was  viewed  in  this 
light  ;  it  was  as  fevereW  condemned 
in  England;  and  in  the  Britilh  par¬ 
liament,  It  has  been  enumerated  by  a 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  a- 
mong  a  long  catalogue  of  other 


Party-fpirit  had  at  this  time  arri¬ 
ved  at  the  grcatcA  height.  Intrigue 
and  cabal  feemed  to  be  the  principal 
occupation  on  both  Ades.  Every  aft  * 
of  Mr  HaAIngs's  public  condud  was 
canvaAed  with  an  illiberality  un¬ 
worthy  the  dignity  and  honour  of 
the  gentlemen  concerned.  He  was 
accufed  of  the  moll  Aagrant  ads  of 
rapacity  and  extortion  ;  and  a  native, 
of  the  name  of  Nundoniar,  Hood 
forth  his  acciifer.  By  his  evidence 
was  every  article  of  the  diAerent 
charges  of  peculation,  which  had 
been  trumped  up  againA  him,  to  be 
fubdantiated,  and  his  delinquency 
deteded  and  expofed  in  the  face  of 
the  world.  Abfurd  and  idle  as  the 
Bccufatlon  wtis,  conAdering  the  vile 
principles  of  the  man  who  was  the 

and 
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a«ther  of  it»  yet  it  was  chenftied  by 
many  from  wicked  and  fclfifli  views; 
and  by  others  from  a  depravity  in 
human  nature,  which  takes  delight 
in  depreciating  that  worth  that  it 
feels  ttfelf  deuitute  of.  After  the 
moil  ferious  inveftigation  of  the 
whole  affair,  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
mere  fabrication  of  a  man  long  noted 
for  bis  infamous  praAices  and  foul 
defigns.  However  incenfed  Mr  Ha* 
flings  might  have  been  at  this 
groundlefs  attack  upon  his  honour, 
and  the  encouragement  it  had  met 
with,  we  do  not  think  that  he  was 
juftified  from  any  authority,  that  he 
enjoyed  as  governor,  in  breaking  up 
the  Council,  when  the  majority  fum- 
moned  Nundcomar  before  them  for 
the  purpofc  of  examining  into  the 
truth  of  fo  extraordinary  an  affair. 
The  Court  of  Direftors  was  of  the 
fame  opinion,  and  reprimanded  him 
very  feverely  for  this  ftrctch  of 
power. 

We  cannot  pafs  over  in  filence  the 
Important  treaty  which  Mr  Ha- 
llings  made  with  Afoph  Ul  Dow* 
lah,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  Muf* 
nud  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
February  1775.  By  means  of  it,  the 
fovereignty  of  Benares,  with  all  the 
rights  and  powers  annexed  to  it,  was 
transferred  to  the  Company,  befides 
an  acquiGtion  of  a  revenue  of  twen* 
ty*four  lacks  of  rupees. 

The  lad  political  regulation  of 
confequence  accompliflred  by  Mr  Ha* 
flings,  previous  to  General  Claver* 
ing’s  death,  was  the  increafe  of  our 
mUitary  ellabliihmcnt,  by  an  addi* 
tion  of  three  regiments  of  horfe, 
three  companies  of  artillery,  and  nine 
battallions  of  fepoys.  This  great 
body  of  forces  was  gained  to  the 
Company  without  any  manner  of  ex* 
pence  whatever ;  for  as  they  were 
defigned  for  the  prote£lion  of  the 
Nabob’s  dominions,  he  was  obliged 
to  appropriate  certain  fixed  funds  for 
^e  payment  of  them.  Both  General 
Voi.  III.  NM7. 


Clavering  and  Mr  Trancis  difappro. 
ved  highly  of  the  plan  ;  but  1  believe 
at  this  day,  the  many  advantages 
which  have  arifen  from  it  arc  too  well 
known  for  us  to  enter  into  a  difqui* 
fition  of  its  merits. 

The  next  event  of  any  note  is  the 
commencement  of  hoililities  with  the 
Mahrattas.  The  origin  and  conti* 
nuance  of  that  ruinous  and  expenfive 
war  have  been  imputed  by  his  ene* 
mies  to  Mr  Hadmgs,  and  as  obdi- 
nately  denied  by  his  adherents.  We 
cannot,  however,  wind  ourfelvcs  into 
all  the  labyrinths  of  fo  confuted  a 
bufinefs,  which  will  foon  be  a  fubjtft 
of  the  mud  ferious  invedigation  and 
inquiry. 

It  is  impoffible,  in  this  (hort  me¬ 
moir,  to  fpecify  the  numerous  mea* 
fures  which,  in  a  government  of 
twelve  years,  have  been  fevcrally  ar* 
raigned  by  many,  both  iu  India  and 
England.  Mr  Francis,  notwithlland* 
iug  the  death  of  his  two  colleagues, 
continued  his  oppufition  until  the 
precarious  date  of  his  health  called 
him  home.  Before  his  departure, 
however,  in  confequence  of  fome  un¬ 
guarded  recriminations,  which  were 
mutual,  a  duel  was  fought  between 
him  and  the  Governor  General.  This 
terminated  a  difagreement  of  opinion 
in  meafures  of  government  which  had 
fubfided  for  fix  years  with  confide- 
rable  animofity  on  both  fides. 

Podcrior  to  this  period,  mod  of 
thofe  delinquencies  imputed  to  Mr 
Hallings’s  condufl  occurred*  The 
exigences  of  the  Company  from  the 
wars,  which  raged  in  almod  every 
part  of  their  territories,  the  preffure 
of  their  debts,  and  the  failure  of  their 
revenues,  were  perhaps  only  to  be 
fupplied  in  the  manner  which  then 
appeared  mod  eligible  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor  General.  There  are  politi¬ 
cians  who  think,  fuch  an  immenfe 
objedl  as  this,  fufficient  to  have  ju- 
dified  any  means  by  which  it  could 
have  been  accumplilhed  ;  and  his  c- 
<^q  nemict 


j  14-  Cm  the  juji  Standard  o/Homer’t  Meritr, 

nemies  muft  allow,  that  it  is  to  his  had  fo  often  declared  to  be  Imprac* 

ikill  and  addrefs  we  are  indebted  ticable. 

for  that  general  pacification  they  Polit.  Mag. 
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Last  night,  at  the  Club,  Tom 
Triplet  fiunned  us  all  with  his 
wciferous  criticifm.  A  few  even¬ 
ings  before  he  had  produced  an  ode, 
which  he  faid  was  written  by  a  young 
xnan  in  the  country  ;  but  which  c- 
▼cry  one  prcfent  fufpeAed  to  be  his 
own.  Our  Zoilus,  Dick  Dillich, 
pafled  fevcral  cutting  obfervatiuns 
upon  it,  every  one  of  which  evi¬ 
dently  cut  Mr  Triplet  to  the  quick. 
He  then  turned  his  tale,  and,  reco¬ 
vering  hlmfelf,  faid,  be  had  only  a- 
fcribed  the  ode  to  a  young  man  that 
Ite  might  hear  our  opinions  on  it, 
hut  that  in  reality  it  was  written  by 
'a  young  lady,  whofe  old  maiden 
aunt,  as  it  contained  a  family  com¬ 
pliment,  was  defirous  to  have  a  few 
copies  of  it  printed,  and  had  fent  it 
to  him  to  get  it  corre6led  for  that 
purpofe.  He  was  under  great  obli¬ 
gations,  he  added,  to  the  old  lady, 
and  would  be  happy  to  ferve  her : 
then  archly  turning  to  his  old  anta- 

f;oni(l  Dick  Diilich,  and  claiming 
lis  friendfliip  from  his  former  pro- 
feflions,  begged  his  afliftance  in  cor- 
re&Ing  the  young  lady’s  Ode,  as  he 
now  called  it.  Dick  was  a  little 

puzzled  at  this  requeft. - Rather 

than  mend  a  line  of  it,  he  would 
have  fat  a  whole  winter- night  on  the 
cold  ground. — .At  laft,  looking  vrry 
feriqus,  Mr  Triplet,  fays  he,  I  will 
tell  you  a  fable.  ‘  A  countryman, 
who  was  very  fond  of  his  bees,  took 
great  pleafure  in  feeing  tlipm  rove 
from  flower  to  flower.  While  he 
was  thus  one  day  obferving  his  little 
cbcmills,  an  unlucky  bee  ligiitcd  on 
a  (Cftaiu  ful)Uaac(  which  a  dog 


leaves  behind  him.  You  curfed  fool, 
cried  the  farmer,  do  you  think  to 
make  honey  of  that  ?  but  you  Ihall 
nut  fpoil  my  hive  ;  and  infiantly  he 
trampled  the  poor  millakea  animal 
to  death.’  Tom  Triplet  felt  the  al- 
hifioii  feverely,  and  flipped  the  Oda 
Into  his  pocket  in  profound  filence, 
which  he  preferved  without  one  ef¬ 
fort  to  fpeak  during  the  reft  of  the 
evening.  Dick  Diftich,  who  is  pof- 
fefled  neither  of  my  friend  Tom’s 
ingenuity  nor  modefty,  eagerly  fei- 
zed  the  opportunity  of  his  deep  fi¬ 
lence,  and  with  great  triumph  expa¬ 
tiated  on  the  topics  of  difpute  which 
had  formerly  been  between  them. 
Rhyme,  faid  Dick,  is  a  vile  monkilh 
invention,  as  difterent  from  what  the 
ancients  called  rythmus,  as  Homer’s 
exalted  poetry  is  from  the  fchool-boy 
drains  of  Virgil.  Blank  verfc  is  the 
brighteft  glory  of  our  Englifb  mufei; 
and  he  that  cannot  read  H  properly 
ought  never  to  open  bis  mouth  when 
tade  and  poetry  arc  the  fubjecls  of 
converfatlon.  Mr  Pope  ought  to 
have  been  crucified  for  pretending  to 
tranflate  Homer  in  rhyme  ;  and  is 
certainly,  at  this  moment,  bung  up 
in  a  balket  In  Tartarus  fur  fo  doing, 
like  Socrates  In  Aridophaoes’s  co¬ 
medy  of  the  Clouds.  As  to  Vir¬ 
gil’s  /Eneid,  Taflb’s  Jerufalem,  and 
Voltaire’s  Henriade,  it  is  impoflible 
that  any  man  who  can  read  and  re- 
lilh  the  Greek,  can  read  ten  lines 
of  them  without  unfpcakable  dif- 
gud.  Every  thing  that  is  tolerable 
in  them  is  borrowed  from  Homer ; 
but  borrowed  and  refleSed  in  fuch 
manner  as  the  moon  brows  and 
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feflcdi  the  light  of  the  fun.  For 
my  part,  I  like  to  drink  at  the  foun* 
tain  head ;  the  waters  of  Helicon 
lofe  their  fpirit  when  conreyed  thro* 
the  leaden  and  wooden  pipes  of  inni* 
tators  and  tranflators.  After  all 
fuch  evaporating  and  flattening  con¬ 
veyance,  they  may  do  very  well  f»>r 
you,  Mr  Triplet ;  but  for  me,  even 
Milton,  with  all  the  advantage  of 
blank  verfe,  is  but  like  a  tin>tunncl 
conveying  the  fmoke,  and  but  very 
(cldom  any  of  the  genuine  flafhes  of 
Homer’s  fire. — In  this  manner  Dick 
Diilich  triumphed  over  his  filent  an- 
tagonift  ;  and  it  muil  be  owned, 
however  abruptly  he  delivered  him- 
(elf,  hefpoke  the  real  fenfe  of  many 
a  modern  critic.  As  I  am  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  think  better  of  Virgil  and 
Taflb,  I  ventured  to  repeat  the  line 
from  Horace  at  the  top  oT  this  me¬ 
morandum,  to  which  1  was  immediate¬ 
ly  anfwered  by  the  following  well- 
known  line  from  Rofeommon  : 

Jt  is  not  Hom<r  mods^  bmt  wt  tbst  Jrtam» 

Homer  in  every  inilance,  cried  our 
exulting  orator,  which  dulnefs  has 
called  napping^  is  only  preparing  his 
audience  fora  glorious  burft  of  light¬ 
ning  and  thunder,  which  hit  feeble 
imitators  can  only  emulate  by  fquibs 
and  crackers. — In  Ihott,  Mr  Diilich 
had  all  the  triumph  and  talk  to  him- 
frlf.  But  laft  night,  as  mentioned 
at  the  beginning,  the  tablts  were 
fadly  turned  againft  him.  Tom  Trip¬ 
let  had  recovered  the  fit  of  ficknefa 
which  the  damnation  of  his  Ode  had 
given  him,  and  came  amply  prepared 
to  revenge  lumfelf  on  Dick  Diilich, 
who,  when  Tom  is  in  fpirits,  is  by 
no  means  his  match.  Without  ta¬ 
king  any  particular  notice  of  Di> 
ftich,  Mr  Triplet  expatiated  on  the 
abfurdity  of  appealing  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
in  defence  of  Englifli  blank  verfe, 
the  genius  of  tbefc  languages  not  ad* 
mitting  the  fmalleft  comparifon.  1 
have  often  found,  faid  he,  that  thofe 
who  are  moR  rupeicillous  in  de^- 


fing  every  thiilg  exce^  Homer  in 
hit  native  Greek,  pretending  with 
what  raptures  they  relilh  him  in  his 
own  tongue,  are  frequently,  on  trial* 
unable  to  conftnie  three  lines  of  that 
poet  together.  I  have  alfo  met  with 
many  enthufiafts  for  the  fuperior  mu* 
fie  and  dignity  of  blank  verfe,  who* 
on  trial,  have  been  found  to  havo 
no  ear,  and  were  utterly  incapable 
of  reading  any  one  page  of  their  ad* 
mired  Paradife  Loll,  the  Seafons,  or 
the  Night  Thoughts,  with  the  fmal* 
left  degree  of  modulation  or  harmo¬ 
ny.  The  vanity  of  being  thought 
wifer  than  their  neighbours,  and  of 
fuperior  tafte,  is  the  WiU~o' -tht-’mifp 
that  leads  them  on ;  and  pitching 
on  Homer  and  Milton  as  the  objects 
of  their  admiration,  they  think  they 
cannot  be  wrong.  And  right  as  they 
may  be  In  the  general  (ihoice«  they 
never  defeend  to  particulars  but  they 
are  fure  to  ftumble,  and  Ihow  hour 
much  they  are  in  the  dark.  My 
friend  Mr  Diilich,  when  he  was  all 
talk  the  other  evening,  aflerted  that 
Virgil  and  Taflb  frrrrowcd  every 
thing  that  was  tolerable  in  tbetr 
works  from  Homer  ;  but  it  was  only 
as  the  moon  borrows  her  light  from 
the  fun,  reflecting  back  a  very  feeble 
ray  of  the  original  fplendour.  Many 
a  conceited  critic  has  faid  the  fame. 
But,  after  all,  the  faCt  is  not  altered. 
—And  the  fad  Is,  that  Virgil,  in 
hit  Hell  and  ElyfiUm,  and  in  many 
inferior  places,  has  lighted  a  torch  aC 
Homer’s  candle  that  has  outblazed 
the  original  light.  And  there  is 
one  great  fault  that  occurs,  on  every 
opportunity  to  admit  it.  In  Homer  ; 
a  fault  that  would  nigh  damn  any 
modern  produdion;  1  mean,  the 
wretched  manner  In  which  he  ac« 
quits  himfelf  in  his  duels.  Af* 
ter  the  grandell  preparations  that 
can  be  imagined  ;  imagery,  fimiliei* 
and  defcription  of  the  noblcll  kind 
exhaufted,  what  a  wretched  figure 
do  his  heroes  make  in  fiiigle  cum* 
bat  1— They  firft  huxl  their  laoccs  at 
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one  another  ;  fo  far  it  is  well :  then 
they  draw  their  fwotds,  but  do  no¬ 
thin)^  with  them:  and  then  they 
throw  itones  at  one  another,  and 
fecm  afraid  to  come  within  each  o> 
thcr’s  reach  :  and  then,  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  furvive  fuch  a  dreadful  com¬ 
bat,  they  tell  long  (lories  to  one  an¬ 
other.  When  Hcdlor  is  like  to  be 
madered  by  Achilles  at  lance  and  ja- 
Yelin  tolling,  he  draws  his  fword,  and 
flies  at  his  enemy  as  an  eagle  on  his 
prey  $  but  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
Iword,  but  find  Heftor  immediately 
tugging  at  a  huge  (lone  that  ten  men 
of  Homer’s  dayscould  not  raifc,  while 
Achilles  looks  on  quite  idle  till  Hec¬ 
tor  has  time  to  throw  it  at  him  :  he 
then  returns  the  compliment  in  kind. 
Hedor  then  takes  to  his  heels,  and 
runs  at  lead  twelve  miles  at  full 
fpced  with  Achilles  after  him,  drawn 
by  his  immortal  horfes.  Nay,  fmile 
not  at  the  twelve  miles,  (aid  Mr 
'i'riplet }  for  a  city  of  four  miles  in 
circumference  could  hardly  contain 
the  Inhabitants  given  to  Troy  by 
Homer  :  yet  Heftor  mull  run  three 
times  round  it  before  Achilles’s  im 
mortal  horfes  can  come  up  with  him ; 
and  then  he  mud  be  killed  with  a 
lance  at  an  opening  in  his  armour; 
a  vt^oiy'  much  about  as  honourable 
as  (hooting  a  man  with  a  pidol  who 
has  got  no  pidol  to  oppoie  you.  In¬ 
deed  Homer’s  condufl  in  the  death 
of  He£lor  is  fo  ablurd,  that  it  would 
hare  difgraced  any  of  Blackmore’s 
Arthun.  And  what  but  the  utmod 
depravity  of  tade  and  perrerfenefs  of 
judgment  can  be  blind  to  the  infinite 
fuperiority  of  1  alTo  in  defcribing  his 
duels.  In  that  modern  you  fee  the 
high  fpirit  of  chivalry,  and  fvojrdf 
men  in  earned. —  1  here  you  fee  done 
what  you  expelled  ;  no  fchool  boy 
pelting  with  dirt  and  cabbage-dems, 
and  then  either  taking  foine  bafe  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  telling  tales  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Homer’s  duels  deferve  no  bet¬ 
ter  illudration.  If  you  fay  he  de- 
feribes  fioglc  combat  as  it  really  was 


in  his  time,  I  deny  it.  Hiftory  givet 
us  very  different  deferiptions  of  the 
combats  when  heroes  met  in  battle. 
When  Gryllus,  the  fon  of  Xeno¬ 
phon,  killed  Epaminondas  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinca,  there  were  no 
long  tales  told  to  each  other ;  there 
was  none  of  Homer’s  trifling  be¬ 
tween  them.  To  fay  that  Ho¬ 
mer  deferibed  his  fingle  combats 
from  real  pra^icc,  isjuil  the  fame  as 
to  fay,  that  a  man  already  overpow¬ 
ered  in  the  conflid  could  yet  run 
twelve  miles  or  more,  ere  the  fleeted 
horfes  of  the  age,  for  fuch  are  thofe 
of  Achilles  deferibed,  could  overtake 
him.  Nor  is  Homer  lefs  happy  in 
his  long  tales,  often  fo  abfurdly  told 
by  his  heroes  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
Prejudice  itfclf,  if  not  downright 
wilfully  blind,  mud  own,  that  the 
narrative  of  Eneas  to  Dido,  long  as 
it  is,  is  animated  throughout,  and 
that  the  intered  rifes  to  the  end  in  a 
maderly  manner.  But  what  are  Ho¬ 
mer’s  tales?  They  all  either  want 
intered  or  propriety  of  introduflion  ; 
and  if  we  will  allow  ourfelves  to 
judge  from  what  we  do  feel,  we  mud 
pronounce  them  tirefome.  What 
reader  has  patience  to  get  through 
the  long  old  man’s  goffiping  dory 
which  Phoenix  tells  Achilles,  and 
with  which  one  of  the  mod  intered- 
ing  parts  of  the  Iliad,  the  refufal  of 
Acbillts  to  be  reconciled  to  Aga¬ 
memnon,  is  mod  difagreeably  fnf- 
pended  ?  I'he  other  evening,  when 
1  ventured  to  cite  Horace  for  fay* 
ing  that  honefl  Homer’s  mufc  fome- 
times  fell  ailcep,  1  was  pertly  an- 
fwered, 

/<  it  not  Homer  noit,  tut  we  that  dream. 

The  fame  critic  has  faid, 

‘  When  Virgil  feems  to  trifle  in  a  line, 

’Tis  but  the  prelude  of  fame  grand  ne- 
fign.’ 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  fuch  blind 
complaifance  to  either  Virgil  or  Ho¬ 
mer.  I  flatter  myfelf  that  1  can  both 
fee  and  rclilh  their  beauties ;  but  no 
cool-braincd  man  will  turn  knight- 
erranti 
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vranty  as  many  f>f  their  critics  have 
done,  to  defend  their  faults.  And  fo 
far  are  thofe  parts  of  Homer  which 
have  been  called  nodding^  from  being 
defigned  only  to  prepare  his  audience, 
as  Mr  Diftich  and  many  a  doughty 
critic  have  alTerted,  for  a  glorious 
burft  of  thunder  and  lightning,  that 
the  very  contrary  is  the  fad.  All  the 
thunder  and  fublimity  are  exhaufted 
in  the  grand  preparation  with  which 
be  introduces  more  circumltances 
than  his  Angle  combats :  for  often, 
after  raifing  the  expedation  to  the  ~ 
very  higheil  pitch,  then  comes  Ho¬ 
mer’s  napt  nnd  the  reader  is  left 
dilappointed  and  chagrined  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  entered  into  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  fublime  introdudiun. 
When  Hedor  has  ftormed  the  Gre- 
cian  camp,  and  is  on  the  point  of 
burning  their  fliips,  the  council  of 
the  Grecian  chiefs,  who  are  tired 
out  and  moftly  wounded  in  the  day’s 
battle,  is  deferibed  with  the  molt  fb- 


kmn  importance.  They  are  loft  ia 
terror,  and  know  not  what  to  do  ia 
this  their  moil  dangerous  and  critical 
emergency.  The  wnfe  Ulyffes  rifea 
to  fpeak  ;  all  is  attention  ;  even  the 
gods  Hoop  down  from  Olympus  to 
hear  what  he  has  got  to  fay.  And 
what  is  it  i  Why,  truly,  what  is 
only  At  for  a  burlefque  poem. 
ConAder,  fays  he,  my  friends,  that 
Aghting  requires  ftrength,  without 
which  we  are  fure  to  be  vanquKhed. 
Strength  depends  on  the  animal  fpi- 
rits,  and  thofe  arife  from  good  li¬ 
ving  ;  from  porkers’  chines  and 
bowls  of  generous  wine :  therefore* 
I  advife  you  to  poApone  Aghting  of 
Hector,  and  let  us  go  to  fupper. 
—Such  is  the  exad  argument  of 
the  fpeech  of  Ulyfles,  introduced 
with  all  the  preparatory  importance 
and  grandeur  of  which  the  fublime 
genius  of  Homer  was  maftcr.-  ■  ■ 
Cater  a  defunt. 

Europ.  Mag. 


SIR,  Edin.  April  27.  1785. 

In  your  Magazine  a  few  months  ago,  I  faw  fome  account  of  a  focicty  in 
Penfylvania  called  Durikatdt.  As  1  was  much  engaged  in  buAnefs  at  that 
time,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  accomplifh  an  intention  which  I  formed 
while  reading  the  account,  which  was  to  fend  you  the  fubAance  of  a  con- 
verfation  1  had  with  Peter  Miller  fome  years  ago,  while  prlfoner  at 
LancaAer  ;  he  indetd  gave  us  a  very  diAinA  and  entertaining  account  of 
their  fociety,— of  the  nature  of  their  inAitution, — their  manner  of  life,— - 
their  religious  tenets, — and  likewife  a  moA  fuccindt  hiAory  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  threatened  them  many  years  Ance.  Kaynal  in  his  hiAory  men¬ 
tions  this  people  under  the  title  oi DumpUrs t  but  neither  his  account, 

nor  any  I  have  ever  feen  by  others,  was  in  my  opinion  complete. - If 

you  think  the  following  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  repoAtory, 
you  may  depend  upon  its  authenticity,  and  will  oblige  me  much  by  in- 
ferting  it.  1  am,  SIR, 

Your  moA  obedient  fervant,  and 
conAant  reader, 

Philo-Vekitas* 
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'^HE  whole  road  from  LancaAer 
to  Ephrata  affords  a  variety  of 
iKautiful  profpeds ;  the  ground  is 
tich^  and  well  cultimud,  the  wood 


(excepting  upon  the  road,  where  it 
ferves  as  a  fhclter  from  the  piercing 
beams  of  the  fun)  thoroughly  clrar- 
cd,  and  the  meadows  abundantly 
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watered  by  numerou*  refrefhing 
fprings.  About  twelve  miles  from 
JLancafter  we  left  tbe  great  road, 
and  ilruck  into  the  woods,  through 
which  we  were  led  by  ‘  wildly  devious 
paths'  to  the  delightful  fpot  where 
£phrata  Ifands.  I'he  htiution  of  this 
place  is  mud  judicioufly  cholen  ;  it  is 
equally  (hekercd  from  the  piercing 
cold  winds  of  winter  and  the  beams 
of  the  fun  in  fummrr  ;  their  exten* 
five  orchard  fupplies  them  with 
peaches,  apples,  cherries,  &c.  their 
beautiful  gardens  with  every  vege¬ 
table  they  can  defire.  The  rivulet, 
which  ferves  as  a  boundary  to  their 
pofTelfions  upon  one  fide,  is,  though 
Imall,  of  infinite  advantage  to  their 
grounds,  and  in  its  courfe  drives  a 
paper-mill,  from  which  they  derive 
very  confiderable  profits.  We  arrived 
about  the  hour  of  breakfaft,  and  were 
mod  hofpitably  entertained  by  the 
Prior,  Peter  Miller  a  German.  He 
is  a  judicious,  feufible,  intelligent, 
man  :  he  had  none  of  that  ditfnefs 
which  might  naturally  have  been 
expefled  from  his  retired  manner  of 
life  ;  but  feemed  cafy,  cheerful,  and 
exceedingly  defirous  to  render  us 
every  information  in  his  power. 
While  breukfad  was  preparing,  he 
propofed  to  give  us  fomc  account  of 
4heir  fociety  ;  which,  as  it  was  the 
chief  objedf  of  our  journey,  we  very 
willingly  acceded  to.  He  told  us, 
that  their  fociety  was  cdablidied  a- 
bout  fifty  years  ago  by  a  very  wor¬ 
thy  old  man,  a  German  by  biith:. 
he  had,  from  repeated  and  numerous 
misfortunes,  formed  a  rooted  difgud 
to  fociety,  and  had  retired  from  the 
world  for  fome  years ;  feveral  others, 
both  male  and  female,  from  fimilar 
misfortunes  or  other  caufes  had  like- 
wife  retired  ;  and  from  their  habita¬ 
tions  being  contiguous,  they  had 
fometimes  opportunities  of  feeing 
and  converfing  with  cacli  other  :  at 
their  diflike  to  fodety  diminilhed, 
and  their  love  of  focial  harmony  in- 
creaCed,  thefe  meetings  became  more 


and  more  frequent ;  they  begin 
feel  the  inconvenience  of  tot^  (bli« 
tude  ;  fimilarity  of  fentiment  and  fi. 
tuation  attached  them  to  each  o- 
thcr,  and  they  ardently  wilhed  for 
the  fuggeftion  of  fome  fcheme  which 
would  tend  to  link  them  together  ftill 
more  clofely.  The  fagaclous  old 
German,  v'hom  they  revered  as  a  fa¬ 
ther,  at  length  propofed  the  prefent 
fociety.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the 
many  and  great  advantages  which 
would  be  derived  from  fuch  a  fcheme, 
and  with  very  great  pains  wrote  out 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  their  future  condudl  :  his  rules, 
though  rigid,  were  admirably  con¬ 
trived  to  preferve  order  and  regti. 
larity  in  fuch  a  numerous  fociety: 
he  held  forth  to  them  how  necef* 
fary,  how  abfolutely  nccelfary  it  was 
to  fubmit  with  implicit  obedience  to 
the  rules  preferibed  :  he,  in  (hort,  at 
kngth,  by  his  eloquence,  which  feerai 
to  have  been  very  great,  formed  a 
perfeff  union  ;  and  having  attained 
a  grant  of  land,  they  began  their 
work  with  ardour  and  adlivlty.  A 
fpirit  of  enthufiafm  {eems  to  have  in* 
fpired  the  whole  ;  unalfilted  by  any 
thing  but  their  own  labour,  they  in 
three  weeks  creeled  the  three  build- 
ings  which  yet  remain,  and  which 
from  their  prefent  found  ftate  prove 
them  to  have  been  built  of  fubilan- 
tial  materials.  Their  whole  fociety 
at  this  period  amounted  to  about  50 
men  and  30  women  ;  they  lived  in 
harmony,  innocence,  and  peace,  not 
had  any  of  them  ever  exprefied  the 
fmalleft  dlfgull  at  the  fevere  and  ri¬ 
gid  difeipline  they  had  fvrorn  to  oIh 
ferve.  The  mod  remarkable  vowi, 
and  upon  which  all  the  other  de¬ 
pended,  were,  chaftity,  poverty,  and 
obedience  :  a  defire  to  encroach  up¬ 
on  the  firft  of  theie,  and  an  impa¬ 
tience  of  the  lad,  proved  the  foft 
bone  of  contention,  and  occafionedi 
temporary  revolution,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  exterminaite  the* 
fot  ever.  Aaoag  theie  who  had  Uft 
joined 
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jojued  them  were  two  brothers,  men 
of  a£live,  daring  {piriti ;  bold  and 
enterprifing,  but  hcadftroug  and  ob> 
ftinate.  Thefc  men  had  experienced  a 
multiplicity  of  adventures  i  they  had 
been  elteinately  rich  and  poor,  hap* 
py  and  miferable  ;  they  had  traver* 
led  the  whole  continent  of  America ; 
had  been  engaged  in  innumerable 
purfuits,  and  been  expofed  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  dangers  :  from  fome  unlucky 
kitSf  howevtr,  or  fufpicious  deal¬ 
ings,  tltey  found  it  necellary  to  ab- 
fcond.  They  conceived  a  rooted  dif-" 
guft  at  a  world  which  would  no 
longer  be  the  dupe  of  their  villany  ; 
they  became  hermits,  and  proTeffed 
to  be  the  utmoft  enthuiiails  in  reli¬ 
gion  :  they  had  reiided  for  a  conli- 
dcrable  time  in  the  back  parts  of 
New  England ;  in  this  retreat  they 
beard  of  the  Dunkards,  and,  feem- 
ingly  from  motives  of  pure  piety, 
were  induced  to  join  them.  For  fome 
time  after  their  arrival,  their  beha¬ 
viour  was  moft  exemplary ;  they  were 
a&We  and  indudrious,  and  were  con- 
ftantly  the  hrft  in  their  numerous  re¬ 
ligious  exercifes;  they  were  unlver- 
My  edeemed,  and  in  very  high  edi- 
mation  with  the  original  founder, 
who  had  now  attained  the  title  of 
Jpiritual  father.  This  good  man 
dems  really  to  have  been  a  mod  d- 
nidied  cbaradler :  he  law  the  nccef- 
(ity  there  was  for  a  preddent  or  ruler 
to  this  numerous  body;  but  faw  like- 
wife,  that  a  dridi  attendance  upon 
this  duty  would  too  much  interfere 
with  the  affs  of  devotion  in  which 
hefo  much  delighted:  he  had  there¬ 
fore  dxed  upon  an  old  German,  a 
man  of  profound  fenfe  and  exem¬ 
plary  piety,  to  perform  this  office.-— 
This  man  was  inveded  w’ith  unlimit¬ 
ed  authority  ;  his  voice  was  a  law, 
but  he  did  not  abufe  his  power  ;  his 
whole  behaviour  was  truly  noble.— 
One  of  the  brothers  already  men¬ 
tioned  had  attained  to  the  ^ace  of 
treafurer  to  the  feciety;  for  notwith- 
fiaading  thek  vow  of  povertyf  they 


had  always  a  dock  of  calh  by  them 
in  cafe  of  particular  exigences. 
Some  failures  here  drd  created  fu- 
fpiciont  of  this  man  ;  he  was  aware 
of  his  danger,  and  had  been  tamper¬ 
ing  with  fome  of  the  weaker  bre¬ 
thren  for  fome  time  ;  the  prior  inter¬ 
fered  ;  an  invedig^iion  took  place, 
and  they  foon  found  that  he  had 
embezzled  the  calh  to  a  very  conli- 
derablc  amount :  they  likewife  dif- 
covered  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
fome  mod  infamous  debaucheries  in 
the  adjacent  country,  and  that  he 
had  formed  a  party  in  the  fociety  to 
depofe  the  prefent  prior,  and  be  e- 
Ic^ed  In  his  room.  An  immediate 
confudou  commenced,  parties  were 
formed,  and  it  feemed  as  if  a  dual 
end  was  to  be  put  to  this  innocent 
and  indudrious  fociety.  Thitfeoun- 
drcl  had  polluted  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  brethren  with  ideas  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  of  rebellious  notions, 
perfectly  inconddent  with  their  ori¬ 
ginal  conditution  ;  he  was  an  artful* 
cunning,  dedgning  man  :  he  dif- 
playcd  the  fcrvility  they  were  held 
in,  in  the  dronged  colours,  and  ar¬ 
gued  tlie  natural  freedom  of  man¬ 
kind  in  fupport  of  his  opinion.  He 
was  lidened  to  with  attention,  aird 
he  did  not  fail  to  make  ufe  of  his 
good  fortune  :  that  entbudafm  which 
at  drd  infpired  them,  arofe  chiedy 
from  novelty  of  dtuation,  or  refpedt- 
ful  adoration  of  the  good  old  Ger¬ 
man  ;  thefe  feelings  in  many  of  them 
were  blunted,  in  fome  totally  fub- 
dded,  which  proved  no  fmall  affid- 
ance  to  him  in  his  endeavours. 
Things  feemed  approaching  to  a  cri- 
ds ;  budneis  was  at  end ;  even  their 
religious  duties  were  for  a  while  fuf- 
pended,  and  an  immediate  revolu¬ 
tion  was  cxpeAed.  This  little  fo- 
cicty  was  an  epitome  of  the  mod  ce¬ 
lebrated  revolutions;  fears,  jealou- 
des,  fufpicions,  invaded  the  heart  of 
each  member  of  the  community :  the 
good  brothers  were  intimidated  by 
(he  gicataek  of  the  danger ;  the 
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bad  were  not  yet  prepared  for  a  ge¬ 
neral  rerolt.  Things  had  continued 
in  this  fituation  for  Ave  days  ;  upon 
the  Axth,  in  the  morning,  the  old 
prior,  Peter  Miller  the  prefent  prior, 
who  was  at  that  time  printer,  and 
ten  more  of  the  original  inftitutors, 
went  and  boldly  feized  the  brothers. 
Refinance  was  vain;  they  carried  them 
into  the  great  hall ;  the  whole  bre¬ 
thren  were  foon  coUefted,  and  the 
fpiritual  father  made  his  appearance. 
The  venerable  figure  of  this  good  man, 
his  rigid  devotion,  his  exemplary 
piety,  his  numerous  virtues,  ftruck  at 
once  upon  their  minds,  and  they  li- 
ftened  to  him  with  attention,  while 
he  made  a  very  long  and  pathetic 
harangue.  He  lamented  the  melan¬ 
choly  occafion  of  this  meeting  ;  re¬ 
counted  the  caufes  which  firlt  had 
brought  them  together  ;  gave  them 
an  explicit  view  of  their  original  in- 
ftitution,  of  the  oath  which  they 
had  made  to  obey  implicitly  the  rules 
prefcribed,  the  happinefs  they  had 
experienced  previous  to  the  admiflion 
of  thefe  wicked  brothers,  and  the  fa¬ 
tal  confcquences  which  would  ine¬ 
vitably  ariCe  from  being  left  to  them- 
felves,  or  the  (fill  more  dreadful  al¬ 
ternative  of  fubmitting  to  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  fqch  a  reprobate  :  he  then  fi- 
nilhed,  by  propofing  to  banilh  this  va¬ 
gabond  from  their  fociety;  to  permit 
any  other  difeontented  members  to 
depart  in  peace;  and,  finally  that  the 
great  power  of  the  prior  (hould  be 
fomewhat  limited.  This  fpeech  had 
the  defired  effed ;  the  infiigator  of 
this  rebellion  was  banifhed,  and,  Pe¬ 
ter  told  me,  had  retired  to  Canada  ; 
the  other  brother,  with  a  few  of  the 
members  who  were  difeontented,  left 
them,  and  all  things  remained  upon 
the  fame  footing  as  before.  Thus 
was  this  dangerous  revolution,  which 
feemed  to  threaten  their  defiruftlon, 
finally  ended,  and  their  former  hap¬ 
pinefs  re-eftabliihed.  What  is  m^ 
extraordinary,  the  women  were  en¬ 
tirely  paliive  in  this  affair,  and  tecci* 


ved  the  acknowledgments  of  the  fo« 
ciety  for  tbeir  behaviour. 

For  fome  time  previous  to  this  re- 
volution,  the  good  old  fpiritual  fa- 
ther  had  retired  to  a  hut  about  ^ 
mile  from  Ephrata,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  indulging  bimfelf  more  freely 
in  his  devotions.  After  this  period 
he  became  more  and  more  attached 
to  his  folitude,  and  feldom  made  his 
appearance  in  public  ;  a  fettled  me¬ 
lancholy  feemed  to  opprefs  him,  and 
he  died,  poor  man,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year,  eleven  years  from  their  inlli. 
tution.  He  is  buried  at  the  door  of 
his  cabin;  a  flat  ftone  is  laid  over  hii 
grave,  but  at  his  own  defire  there  is 
no  infeription.  The  hut  yet  remains; 
and  Peter  tells  me  he  often  retires  to 
it,  and  waters  the  good  man’s  grave 
with  his  tears  Some  few  years  after 
this  the  Prior  died,  and  Peter  Miller 
was  unanimoufly  elefted  in  his  room. 
They  have  lived  in  harmony  and 
peace  ever  fince ;  they  never  quarrel: 
indeed  Peter  fays  his  office  is  merely 
nominal,  as  he  has  never  once  had 
occafion  to  exert  the  authority  inveft- 
ed  in  him.  They  are  now  reduced 
to  feven  men  and  five  women.  Their 
original  grant  of  lands  confided  of 
feveral  thoufand  acres ;  part  was 
wreded  from  them  by  force,  part  wa 
difpofed  of  to  fettlers  who  ^qfe  to 
live  near  them,  and  who  believe  in 
the  fame  religious  opinions,  and  at¬ 
tend  at  the  place  of  public  worfliip 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  of  which 
they  have  a  great  number.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  people  may  amount  to 
five  hundred;  but  they  have  no  man¬ 
ner  of  conneftion  with  the  Dunkards 
at  Ephrata  (though  they  bear  the 
fame  name),  farther  than  afimilarity 
of  religious  opinion.  Many  of  them 
from  choice  wear  the  fame  drefs,  and 
allow  their  beards  to  grow ;  which 
may  have  given  rife  to  the  miflake  of 
feveral  gentlemen  who  have  wrote 
upon  this  fubjedl :  It  is  likewife  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  Menonids  of 
Peofylvaou  affeA  this  mode  of  drefi^ 
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Kod  that  many  widowers  In  the 
back  fettlements  affume  no  other 
motirning  th:m  a  long  beard  ;  all 
which  may  have  deceived  curfory  oh- 
ferver*,  and  given  rife  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  thel'c  people  being  fo  very 
numerous. 

The  ground  they  at  prefent  polTefs, 
and  where  their  town  is  built,  is  not 
above  fix  acres.  It  is  almoft  filled 
with  fruit  trees ;  the  rivulet  formerly 
mentioned,'  ferves  as  a  boundary  on 
one  fide,  and  the  reft  is  inclofed  by 
a  deep  ditch  and  horn-beam  hedge. 
The  town  confifts  of  three  wooden 
houfes  of  three  ftory  high  each,  and 
a  few  outer  houfes :  the  cells  of  the 
brethren  are  exceedingly  fmall,  and 
the  windows  and  doors  extremely  ill- 
contrived  for  a  hot  climate ;  the 
doors  in  particular  are  narrow  and 
very  low.  I  inquired,  but  could  not 
difeover,  the  caufe  of  this  awkward 
and  Inconvenient  mode  of  building: 
each  brother  has  a  cell  with  a  clofet 
adjoining  ;  he  Is  fupplied  with  a  ta¬ 
ble,  a  chair,  and  a  bench  for  deep¬ 
ing  on  ;  the  bench  is  covered  with  a 
woollen  mat,  and  a  billet  of  wood 
for  a  pillow  ;  the  ftnallnefs  and  dark- 
oefs  of  the  rooms  is  extremely  dlfa- 
greeablc,  and  they  were  by  no  means 
dean  :  their  drefs  likewlfe  is  molt 
unfavourable  to  cicanlincfs ;  and  in 
fa6t,  my  friend  Peter  had  a  molt  un- 
favoury  fmell :  his  winter  drefs  was 
not  laid  afidc,  though  the  middle  of 
May  and  very  warm  weather,  and 
his  gown  of  white  flannel  had  at¬ 
tained  a  yellow  hue  from  the  per- 
fpiraiion,  which  really  proved  a  moft 
unfeemly  fight  :  the  length  and 
blackncis  ot  his  beard,  with  the 
greaficefs  of  his  cowl  or  hood,  for 
they  wear  no  hats,  added  not  a  little 
to  the  uDcouthnefs  pf  his  figure. 
They  arc  moft  unfociable ;  they  do 
not  cat  together,  but  each  in  his  own 
cell ;  which  literally  ferves  him  for 
kitchen,  for  parlour,  and  hall :  they 
Ire  continually  engaged  cither  In  a^s 
^pf  devotion  or  bufioefsj  indeed  fcldont 
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meet  excepting  at  worihip,  which 
they  have  twice  a  day  and  twice  a- 
nlghc.  Their  churches,  for  they  have 
two,  were  clean  and  neat,  and  per- 
fe^y  unadorned,  excepting  by  ^me 
German  texts  of  very  elegant  pen- 
manfhip  by  the  female  nuns.  They 
have  no  fet  form  of  fervice,  but  pray 
and  preach  extempore  ;  and  In  this 
the  females  join  them.  Their  church 
is  fupplied  with  a  fmall  but  neat 
fteeple  and  clock  ;  this  clock  ftrikes 
the  hours  from  one  to  twelve  progref- 
fively  from  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and 
beginsagain  at  fun  ■  fct.  They  have  a  pa¬ 
per-mill,  formcvly  mentioned,  a  prin- 
tlng-houfe,  and  a  library:  they  derive 
aconfidcrable  profit  from  the  mill;  but 
they  print  little,  and  have  nut  a  tri¬ 
fling  library.  I  exprefted  fomc  fur- 
priie  at  this,  and  was  informed  by 
Peter,  that  before  the  war  they  had 
a  very  excellent  one,  and  were  pof- 
fefleJ  of  many  valuable  books  in 
Iheets  for  binding;  but  that  the  re¬ 
bels  being  at  this  penod  at  a  lofs  for 
paper  to  make  cartridges,  General 
Waihlngton  fent  an  officer  to  feizc 
the  whole  paper  and  books  he  could 
find  in  Ephrata  :  his  orders  were  im¬ 
plicitly  obeyed.  In  vain  did  poor 
Peter  reprefent  the  Inhumanity  of 
this  afllun.  In  vain  did  he  olFcr  to  re¬ 
deem  them  with  a  fum  of  money ;  in 
vain  did  he  remonftrate  :  infult  was 
added  to  inhumanity  ;  and  books 
were  taken,  which  from  their  fmail- 
nefs  were  unfit  for  the  ufc  affigned. 
A  fimilar  arbitrary  order  was  ilTtied 
to  feize  their  woollen  cloth,  of  whicli 
they  generally  have  a  large  ftorc;  but 
fortunately  a  French  frigate  arrive  ! 
in  the  Delaware  before  this  fecoml 
could  be  put  in  execution.  In  the 
courfc  of  our  walk  v:e.  met  with  one 
or  two  of  the  brethren,  one  in  par¬ 
ticular,  an  Englilhman,  Indeed  llie 
only  one  In  the  focicty  ;  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  ftiaglcs,  a  bufinefs 
which  requires  both  ftrength  aiul 
dexterity ;  his  head  uncovered,  ami 
bis  venerable  countenance  expoCrdio 
'KxT  the 
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the  piercing  rayi  of  a  mid-day  fun :  corering  with  regard  to  hit  prefent 
he  was  85  yearf  of  age,  yet  was  hale  religious  opinions,  and  which  were 
^  and  ftout ;  he  was  afiable  and  cheer-  the  fentiments  of  th&  whole.  They 
fill.  He  afked  feveral  queftions  a-  retain  both  facraments,  but  admit 
bout  England  and  about  the  war ;  only  adults  to  baptifm :  they  deny 
and  (howed  no  fig  ns  of  age,  except  original  fin  as  to  its  efieds  upon  A- 
in  being  rather  deaf.  We  then  dam’s  pofterlty :  they  deny  likewlfe 
prdf  eeded  to  the  houfe  occupied  by  the  eternity  of  torments ;  and  fuppofe 
the  female  nuns  ;  and  were  intro-  that  we  only  fuSer  a  certain  time,  in 
duced  by  Peter  as  Britiih  officers,  proportion  to  the  nature  and  number 
The  Priorefs,  who  was  1  think  near  of  the  fins  we  have  committed  in  this 
eighty,  received  us  with  the  utmofl  life  ;  thefe  being  purged  away  by  a 
politenefs,  thanked  us  for  the  honour  thorough  repentance,  the  fouls  are 
we  did  her  in  calling  upon  her,  and  ralfed  into  heaven  :  all  violence  they 
conduced  us  through  the  houfe :  it  efteem  unlawful,  even  going  to  law, 
was  uniformly  clean,  and  the  cells  they  look  upon  as  contrary  to  the 
were  in  excellent  order ;  they  did  fpirit  of  the  gofpel.  Peter  paid 
not,  however,  flick  up  to  the  (Irifl  taxes ;  it  was  his  principle  to  fubmit 
rules  of  their  order,  but  indulged  to  the  ruling  power ;  but  he  confef- 
themfelves  upon  good  feather-beds,  fed,  that  had  he  been  to  choofe,  he 
of  which  they  had  a  great  number,  would  have  given  the  preference  to  a 
They  (howed  us  fome  volumes  of  Britifh  government.  He  had  been  a 
moft  elegant  penmanfhip  and  needle-  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  church ; 
work.  They  were  employed  in  in-  he  was  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  weR 
ftruAing  fome  girls  in  fewing,  o-  qualified  to  teach  Greek  •,  he  under- 
thers  in  reading  and  writing  ;  they  Rood  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
were  the  children  of  the  neigh-  fpoke  French  tolerably,  and  had  a 
bouring  Dunkards,  who  are  by  very  competent  knowledge  of  the 
them  initiated  Into  the  myflery  of  Englifh :  he  feemed  in  all  refpefts  a 
their  religion  :  the  boys,  are  in  like  fenfible,  well-informed,  intelligent 
manner  educated  by  the  men.  Peter  man.  At  parting,  he  prefented  me 
expreffed  great  fears  that  their  fo-  with  a  pamphlet,  wrote  originally 
ciety  would  become  extinct ;  two  in  German  by  the  fpiritual  father, 
members  only,  one  a  female,  the  o-  and  tranflated  by  Peter  :  it  is  a  DIf-  I 
ther  a  male,  had  joined  them  in  the  fertation  upon  Man’s  Fall,  and  is  in 
courfe  of  forty  years.  He  fald  he  truth  a  curious  piece.  We  rode  •- 
had  fome  hopes  that  they  might  be  bout  fix  miles  further  to  a  village 
joined  by  fome  of  the  Britifh  officers  called  Ream  Toiun,  where  yve  din^ 
at  the  peace  ;  we  could  not  give  him  The  country  was  level  and  well  cul- 
much  encouragement  in  the  opinion,  tivated :  as  we  returned,  we  called 
He  allured  us  that  he  was  perftftly  upon  Peter,  who,  to  our  great  fur- 
.  h^PPy  •  fitft,  indeed,  their  fre-  prife,  prefented  us  with  a  glafs  of  ex-  • 
quent  and  fatiguing  religious  duties,  cellent  Madeira  :  he  told  us,  that  by 
their  abllinence,  a-d  in  particular  the  ftrlfl  rules  of  their  order,  they 
their  vows  of  chaflity,  were  hard  to  were  allowed  only  vegetables  and  wa- 
he  obferved  ;  but  thefe  ideas  had  ter  }  but  that  as  old  age  advanced, 
long  fince  fubfided.  He  employed  his  he  really  found  it  im^offible  to  fub- 
tlme.  he  faid,  when  unoccupied  by  mit  to  (uch  rigid  difcipline :  we  ad- 
bufinefs,  in  4’eading  and  expounding  mired  his  candour,  and  joined  him  in 
the  feriptures ;  he  difeovered  many  drinking  a  cheerful  gla(s. 
ihings,  which  fome  time  or  another  Upon  our  return  to  Lancafler 
he  meant  to  publifh }  be  was  ftill  dif-  could  not  help  giving  Peter  anc 
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brethren  eery  great  credit  for  their  one  of  the  moft  troublefome,  liri.ri- 
peaceable  difpoiitionst  and  praiflng  ou*  fellowii  in  the  whole  country,  and 
tBem'for  their  prudence  in  avoiding  that  he  never  failed  to  make  his  ap> 
law-pleas :  we'  had  formed  plans  of  pearance  at  the  quarterly  fei&ons  in 
tranfplanting  (bme  of  them  to  this  Lancafter  with  fome  frivolous  filly 
part  of  the  world,  if  poffible  to  quell  complaint :  we  were  heartily  alha- 
that  fpirit  of  litigation  and  love  of  med  of  our  too  eafy  credulity,  and 
law  fo  prevalent  among  us  ;  but  we  determined  to  alk  no  more  queftions, 
werff  I  confefs,  not  a  little  furpri-  left  they  might  tend  to  further  difr 
fed  to  find,  that  Peter  himfelf  was  covcries. 


Stl^onct  of  the  Memorial  or  Brief  for  the  Comte  de  CAGiiesrao,  in  the 
Caufe  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  i^c. 

'T^HERE  ishardly  an  inftance  up-  It  begins  in  this  manner :  *  I  am 


on  record,  of  a  quetlion  fo  in¬ 
tricate,  fo  loft,  as  it  were,  in  a  wil- 
deroefs  of  complicated  incidents  as 
that  of  the  famous  necklace,  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  been  bought  of  the  very 
jewellers  of  the  crovsn  for  the  ufe  of 
the  fovercign.  And  by  whom  ?  By 
a  man  of  the  iitft  rank  both  in  tem¬ 
poral  and  clerical  dignities  ;  by 
Prince  Louis  de  Rohan,  a  defcendant 
of  one  of  the  firft  families  in  France, 
whofe  anceftors  have  held  indepen¬ 
dent  principalities  of  their  own  in  Bri- 
tany ;  himfelf  a  Prince  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  in  right  of  his  biftiop- 
rick  of  StraibuTgh,  Grand  Almoner 
to  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  and 
a  Cardinal ;  to  crown  the  whole,  a 
■an  pofTefled  of  livings  and  church- 
preferments  to  the  yearly  amount  of 
i)0%QOO  1.  ftcrling,  befides  a  large  pa¬ 
trimony  of  his  own. 

There  are  two  other  perfons  con- 
oemed  in  this  afTair*,  the  Comtefte  de 
la  Motte,  and  the  Comte  de  Caglio- 
ftro:  the  farmer  defcended  by  the 
htftard  line  from  Henry  II.  of 
France,  but  bred  a  inantua-maker ; 
an  occupation  at  Paris  infeparable 
from  a  fpirit  of  intrigue :  the  latter, 
an  unaccountable  being,  whofe  cha¬ 
ndler  has  long  puzzled  the  inquifi- 
tive  part  of  mankind.  It  Is  from 
the  Brief  juft  publilhed  on  the  part 
•f  the  Comte  that  the  following 
materials  are  extracted. 


opprefled — accufed — defamed  ! - 

Have  I  deferved  this  fate? — I  con- 
fult  with  my  confcience,  and  there 
I  find  that  peace  which  men  refute 
me. 

*  I  have  travelled  much — I  am 
known  all  over  Europe,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  Africa  and  Afia. — I 
have,  in  every  place,  (hown  myfelf  a 
friend  to  my  fellow-creatures. — My 
knowledge,  my  time,  my  fortune, 
have  conftantly  been  employed  in  ad- 
miniftering  comfort  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate.  I  have  ftudied,  praAifed  phy- 
fic  t  but  never  difgraced  that  nobleft 
and  moft  comforting  fcience  by  any 
lucrative  fpeculations.  Yielding  to  a 
fecret,  an  irrefillible  impulfe,  1  ftcw 
to  the  relief  of  fuffering  humanity, 
and  thus  became  a  phyfician. 

‘  Rich  enough  to  move  eafy  with¬ 
in  that  fphere  of  benevolence  which 
I  had  traced  out  for  myfelf,  I  found 
means  to  preferve  my  independence 
givi>‘gt  but  noser  receiving ;  my 
delicacy  was  fuch,  that  I  refufed  re¬ 
wards  even  from  the  hands  of  fove* 
reigns. — The  wsralthy  I  have  ailifted 
with  remedies  and  advice — to  the 
poor  I  have  given  both  money  and 
remedies. — Debts  I  never  contrac¬ 
ted  ;  in  my  morals  I  am  chafte,  nay, 
I  will  fay  it,  auftcre  ;  I  never  gave 
offence  to  any  one,  either  in  my 
words,  deeds,  or  writings.  The  in¬ 
juries  offered  to  me  I  have  freely  for- 
R  r  a  given} 


> 
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gWcD  ;  tbc  good  1  have  done,  was 
done  in  filcncc.  A  ftranger  every 
where,  1  have  every  where  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  a  good  citizen— every 
where  I  have  refpefted  the  religioi», 
the  laws,  and  government. — Such  is 
the  hiftoryof  my  life.* 

A  cloud  of  obfeurity  hangs  over 
the  birth  of  the  Comte  de  Caglio- 
Uro,  which  he  is  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  difpel.  He  fpent  the 
years  of  his  childhood  in  the  city  of 
^ledina  in  Arabia,  where  he  was 
brought  up  under  the  name  of  A- 
char  at,  in  the  palace  of  the  Mufti. 
Idis  governor  inllrufled  him  in  the 
Chriilian  religion,  and  improved  the 
difpofition  which  he  diicovered  for 
the  fclenccs  ;  but  his  greateft  pro- 
giefs  was  in  the  lludy  of  botany  and 
phyfic. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  he  travel¬ 
led  to  Mecca,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  Cherif,  who  is  the  fovertign 
of  all  Arabia,  with  the  moil  endear¬ 
ing  careiTes  and  an  intercil  quite  pe¬ 
culiar,  which  excited  in  him  the 
livelicil  feelings  of  gratitude  and  af¬ 
fection.  but  his  inclination  for  tra¬ 
vel  incrcafing,  he  lett  Mecca  after  a 
sefidcnce  of  three  years,  and  fpent 
other  three  in  his  progrefs  through 
the  principal  kingdoms  of  Africa  and 
Afia. 

On  his  coming  to  Europe  he  vlfi- 
ted  the  liland  of  Malta,  where  for 
the  lirft  lime  he  alTumed  the  Euro¬ 
pean  drefs,  and  wltli  It  the  name  of 
Ctmts  di  Cagltijiro.  His  governor, 
who  had  never  left  him,  appeared 
here  in  a  clerical  drefs,  and  with  the 
infignia  of  the  order  of  Malta.  *  1 
had  every  reafoii  to  helicvc,  (fays  he), 
that  the  Grand  Mailer  Pinto  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  my  real  origin.  He 
often  fpoke  to  me  of  the  Chcilf,  and 
mentioned  the  city  of  TiebiJonJ,  but 
never  would  confent  to  enter  into 
further  particular!,  on  the  fubji-Ct. — 
Meanwhile  he  treated  me  with  the 
utmoll  dlltInClion,  and  affiired  me  of 
■*  very  rapid  p.'.fcraicnt  if  1  would 


confent  to  take  the  crofs.  But  ftill 
my  tafte  for  travelling,  and  the  pre. 
dominant  defire  of  pradifing  phyfic, 
induced  the  to  decline  offers  equally 
generous  as  they  were  honourable. 

<  It  was  in  the  ifland  of  Malta 
that  I  had  the  misfortune  of  lofing 
my  bell  friend  and  mailer,  the  wifefi 
as  the  mull  learned  of  mankind,  the 
venerable  Althotas :  In  his  lad  mo¬ 
ments,  grafping  niy  hand,  he  faid  to 
me  with  an  almoll  expiring  voice, 

‘  My  fon,  keep  for  ever  before  your 
eyes  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love 
of  your  fcllow-creatuies  ;  you  will 
foon  be  convinced  by  experience  of 
the  truth  of  what  you  have  been 
taught  by  me  *  After  this  he  fet  out 
on  his  ttavcls  through  Europe.  In 
1770,  at  Rome,  he  married  a  young 
lady  of  quality,  Herafina  Fetichiani, 
his  prefent  w’ife.  In  17 So  he  came 
to  Strafburgh,  of  which  the  Cardinal 
de  Rohan  is  bi'hop  ;  and  there  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  pra^ice  of  phy¬ 
tic,  which  be  did  gratis.  *  All  thc^e 
who  have  known  me  at  Strafburg 
( fays  he)  are  acquaiuted  with  my  con- 
du^  there,  and  my  occupations.  If 
1  have  been  libelled  by  tome  obfeure 
fcribblerg,  the  public  ncwfpapcrs  and 
I'omc  equitable  writers  have  done  me 
jufticc.  1  (hall  refer  the  reader  to 
the  valuable  work  intitled  Leltres  fitr 
la  Suijfe,  Vol.  I.  p.  5.  where  the 
rcfpeflahle  author  pays  a  due  homage 
to  truth. — Let  the  reftors  of  the 
different  paridies  be  confultcd,  they 
will  dtcLrc  the  good  1  have  done  to 
their  poor.  The  corps  of  artiUcry, 
and  the  other  regiments  then  garri- 
foued  at  Stralburgh,  will  alfo  vouch 
to  the  number  of  loldiers  cured  by 
me. 

‘  Aik  the  inn-keepers;  they  will 
tell  you  it  tiieir  houfes,  their  hotels, 
&c.  could  fufiioc  to  the  concourfe  of 
llrangers  who  refotted  to  Stralburgh 
0.1  my  account. 

‘  The  apothecary  whom  I  em¬ 
ployed,  will  tellify  to  the  quantity 
of  scdicincs  which  I  preferibed  fot 

the 
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the  indigent,  and  always  paid  for, 
ready  moitey. 

•  The  keepers  of  the  different 
gaols  know  how  I  have  behaved  to¬ 
wards  the  poor  priloncrs,  and  the 


that  the  Queen  will  be  fafely  brought 
to  bed  of  a  Prince." 

*  To  this  propofal  I  freely  af- 
fented;  the  more  readily  that,  whilft 
1  obliged  the  Cardinal,  1  had  the 


number  of  tbofc  i  have  releafed  from  prolpeti  of  contributing  indire^y 
confinement.  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Queen’s 

*  1  appeal  to  the  principal  men  of  health. 


that  city,  to  the  magillrates,  to  the 
public  at  large ;  let  them  declare 
whether  1  ever  gave  offence ;  and 
whether,  in  all  my  tranfa£tions,  a 
fingle  deed  of  mine  could  be  reproba¬ 
ted  as  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  mo¬ 
lality,  to  religion. 

‘  If  ever,  fince  my  arrival  in 
France,  1  have  offended  any  one,  let 
the  injured  fpcak,  and  rife  up  in 

judgment  agaiuft  me. - 1  do  not 

mean  to  become  my  own  panegyritl. 


*  The  next  day  I  waited  on  the 
Prince  at  his  houfe,  where  I  found 
the  Comteffe  dc  la  Motte  ;  who,  af¬ 
ter  having  faid  many  civil  things  to 
me,  opened  the  bufincrs  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  woi-ds : 

**  1  am  acquainted  with  a  lady  of 
great  diilin^tion  at  Verfailles,  who 
has  been  forewarned  that  the  and 
another  lady  were  to  die  in  childbed. 
The  predidion  hath  already  been 
accomplilhcd  on  one  of  them  ;  and 


I  have  done  good,  bccaufc  it  is  my  the  furvivor  waits,  in  the  utmoff  un¬ 


duty.  Yet  what  is  in  the  end  my 
reward  for  all  the  fcrviccs  1  have  d-^ne 
to  the  French  nction  i  in  the  bitter- 


eafinefs,  the  fatal  minute.  If  you 
know  the  truth  of  what  will  happen, 
or  if  you  think  it  poflibie  to  find  it 


Bcfs  of  wo  (hall  I  fpeak  itf  Libels  out,  1  (hall  repair  to  Verfailles  to- 
and  the  Baffilc.*  morrow,  and  make  my  report  to  the 

On  the  30th  of  January  1785,  he  perfon  concerned,  who  (added  the 
came  to  Paris.  ‘  The  firft  (tep  I  Comteffe )  is  the  Queen  herfclf.” 


took  (fays  the  Comte)  was  to  fignify 
to  my  acquaintance,  that  1  wiibed  to 
live  in  quiet  privacy,  and  that  1  was 
refolved  not  to  praftife  phyfic  any 
longer  ;  1  have  kept  my  word,  and 


*  My  anfwer  to  ^ladame  de  la 
Motte  was,  that  all  prediAiont  were 
mere  noni'enfe ;  that,  meanwhile,  (be 
might  tell  the  lady  to  recommend 
herfclf  to  Divine  protection;  that  her 


have  obffinately  perfiffed  in  rejefting  firff  lying-in  had  been  fortunate,  and 


all  folications  to  the  contraiyk 
•  *  Prince  Louis  has  honoured  m« 
with  uccafional  vifits,  and  1  remem- 


that  her  approaching  one  would  prove 
equally  fo. 

*  The  \  omteffe  did  not  Teem  fi¬ 


ber  that  he  once  offered  to  introduce  tisfied  with  the  anfwer,  but  infilled 
me  to  a  lady  named  yulois  de  la  Motte^  upon  havi ng  fome  more  pofitive  affa- 


00  the  following  occafion. 

“  The  Queen,”  faid  the  Cardinal 
to  me,  *'  is  a  prey  to  the  deepeft 
melancholy,  on  account  of  a  predic¬ 
tion  that  (he  is  to  die  in  childbed. 
It  would  be  the  higheft  fatisfa^ioii 
to  me,  if  1  coidd  by  any  means  un 


ranee. 

*  1  then  recolle61ed  the  promife  I 
had  made  to  the  CardinaL  1  alTumed 
a  ferious  countenance,  and  told  the 
lady,  with  all ’the  gravity  I  could 
muffer,  **  You  know,  Ma^m,  that 
1  am  an  adept  in  the  fcience  of  na- 


deeetve  her,  and  rcilorc  her  peace  of  ture  as  a  phyfician  ;  nor  am  1  with- 
miiid.  Madam  de  Valois  is  every  out  knowledge  of  fome  of  the  pro¬ 
day  with  her  Majclly  ;  you  cannot  perties  contained  in  the  animal  mag- 


oblige  me  more,  if  the  former  (hould 


My  opinion  is,  that  a  being 


*(k  your  opinion,  than  by  telling  her  pcrfcdly  innocent  may,  in  this  cafe, 

operate 
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operate  more  pov^erfully  than  any  o- 
ther.  Therefore,  if  you  would  know 
the  trutii,  the  firft  thing  you  have 
to  do  it,  to  find  out  that  innocent 
creature.” 

If  you  wtnt  no  more  (replied 
the  Comteffe),  1  have  a  niece  of  that 
very  defeription — I  (hall  bring  her 
with  me  to- morrow.” 

*  1  figural  to  myfelf,  that  thia 
niece,  fo  ptrftOly  innocent,  was  a 
child  not  above  fix  yean  old  ;  I  leave 
you  to  judge  of  my  furprize,  when 
the  next  morning  1  met  at  the 
Prince's  a  grown  lady  about  fif¬ 
teen  yean  of  age,  whom  the  Com- 
ttCe  prefented  to  me  at  the  very  in¬ 
nocent  creature,  of  whom  (he  had 
fpoken  the  preceding  day.  1  hadoc- 
cafion  to  compofe  my  features,  to  re¬ 
frain  from  hurtling  out  into  a  loud 
laugh.  However,  1  (lood  it  out, 
and  a(ked  Mademoifellc  la  Tour  (that 
was  the  niece’s  name),  whether  (he 
was  tndy  innocent?  Her  pofitive  an- 
fwer  in  the  affirmative  betrayed  more 
aflhrance  than  ingenuity. — **  Well, 
Mifs,  I  (hall  know  the  truth  of  it  in 
an  inftant;  commend  yourfelf  to 
God  and  your  innocence.  Step  be¬ 
hind  that  fereen,  (hut  your  eyes,  and 
think  within  yourfelf,  what  objeA 
you  mod  with  to  fee :  if  you  are  in¬ 
nocent,  it  will  appear  to  you  ;  but  if 
you  are  not,  you  (hall  fee  nothing.” 

*  Mademoifelle  la  Tour  followed 
my  dire£lions,  and  I  remained  on 
the  ontiide  of  the  fereen  with  the 
Prince,  who  (lood  near  the  fire¬ 
place,  not  loj!  in  eejlajy,  as  Madame 
de  la  Motte  is  pleafed  to  exprefs  it, 
but  holding  the  band  to  his  mouth, 
left,  by  an  indifcrcet  laugh,  he 
(houkl  dillurb  our  grave  ceremonies. 

*  Whilft  the  young  lady  Hood  be¬ 
hind  the  fereen,  1  bufied  myfclf  for 
a  while  in  making  fome  magnetifing 
geftures ;  then  1  laid  to  her,  ^  Stamp 
on  the  Boor  with  your  innocent  foot, 
and  tell  me  if  you  fee  anything.”  Her 
anfwcr  was  in  the  negative.  **  Then, 
Mifs,”  faid  I,  ftriking  againft  the 


fereen  with  great  force,  “  you  are 
not  innocent.”  This  obfervation 
piqued  the  lady’s  pride.— “  Hold, 
(cried  (he),  methinks  I  fee  the 
Queen.” — I  was  then  convinced  that 
proper  inftrudion  had  been  given  to 
the  niece  innocent,  by  an  aunt  who 
was  no  fuch  a  thing. 

*  Wi(hing  to  try  how  (he  could 
go  through  her  part,  I  requeft- 
ed  her  to  deferibe  the  phantom  then 
before  her  eyes.  She  anfwered,  that 
the  lady  was  pregnant,  and  that  (he 
was  dreffed  in  white.  Then  (he  de- 
feribed  all  the  features  minutely, 
which  were  exafUy  thofe  of  the 
Qiieen.  “  Aik  the  lady  (faid  I), 
whether  (he  is  to  be  brought  to-beil 
fafelyi”  She  faid,  the  lady  bowed 
her  head,  and  that  no  bad  confequen. 
ces  (hould  attend  her  lying  in.  *'  I 
order  you  (concluded  1),  mod  refpefl.' 
fully  to  kifs  the  lady’s  hand..”  The 
innocent  creature  kiifed  her  own  hand, 
and  came  forth  from  behind  the 
fereen,  perfedUy  happy  in  the  thoughts 
of  having  convinced  us  of  her  inno¬ 
cence. 

*  The  two  ladies  eat  fome  fweet- 
meats,  drank  lemonade,  and,  in  a- 
bout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  retired  at 
a  back  (lair.  The  Prince  faw  me 
home,  thanking  me  for  the  com|dai- 
fance  I  had  (hown  on  the  occafion. 

*  Thus  ended  a  farce,  as  barmleis 
in  itfelf  as  it  was  laudable  from  its 
motive.’ 

The  ComtelTe  has  it  feems  fet  this 
adventure  in  a  different  light,  and 
accufes  the  Comte  of  (being  a  (harp¬ 
er,  a  furcerer,  a  thief,  dec. 

It  would  appear  that  he  had  al¬ 
ways  lived  in  great  fplendor,  without 
any  vifible  fund  by  which  it  could  be 
maintained.  When  queftioned  as  to 
this, his  anfwer  is  evafive ;  pretending, 
that  wherever  he  goes  he  always  finds 
letters  of  credit ;  and  befides  thefe 
refources  (fays  he),  1  derive  further 
alfiftance  from  many  things  which  art 
known  to  me.  But  .  we  muft  refer  to 
the  pamphlet  itfelf  for  the  partico- 

Urs 
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lattof  his  exammatton.  Hu  memo* 

rial  is  concluded  in  the  following 
words : 

«  Ye  judges,  ye  citizens  I  ye  have 
read  !-~Such  is  the  man  who  made 
himfelf  known  at  Strafbargh,  Boor* 
deaux,  Lyons,  Paris,  under  the  name 
of  Comte  de  Caglioftro.  I  have  wrote 
u  much  as  the  laws  of  the  country 
require  of  me ;  as  much  as  will  grati* 
fy  all  other  fentiments  but  thofe  of 
so  idle  curioTity. 

*  Do  you  pretend  to  fay  that  it 
ii  not  enough  ?  Will  you  ftill  infill 
upon  having  farther  particulars  con* 
eerning  the  name,  the  motives,  the 
rtibnrces  of  that  ftranger?  What 
natters  it  to  you,  Frenchmen  ?  My 
country  is,  in  regard  to  you,  the 
fpot  within  your  empire  where  I  firft 
fubmitted  to  your  laws ;  my  name  is 
that  which  I  have  caufed  to  be  re* 
wrenced  amongft  ye ;  my  motive, 
God;  my  refources — my  own  fe* 
cret.  When,  for  the  purpofe  of 
relieving  the  lick,  or  of  giving  food 
to  the  needy,  I  (hall  crave  admit* 
tsnce  into  your  Medical  Colleges,  or 
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yoor  Benevolent  Societi^  then  yon 
may  queiUoni  but  to  do,  in  the  name 
of  God,  all  the  good  I  can,  b  a  right 
which,  to  be  fapported,  requires  nei* 
ther  name  nor  country, neither  proofs 
nor  pledges.  * 

*  Frenchmen  I  are  ye  only  guided 
by  curiofity  i  Then  perufe  thofe  fu* 
tile  publications,  where  malice  and 
levity  have  combined  to  dired  the 
envenomed  lhafts  of  fatire  and  igno* 
miny  againft  the  friend  of  mankind. 

*  Do  ye,  OB  the  contrary,  mean 
to  be  fair  and  juft  ?  Be  not  inqutfi* 
tive  ;  but  hear,  and  love  the  man, 
who  ever  honoured  the  Kings,  be* 
caufe  they  are  in  the  hand  of  God  t 
Governments,  becaufe  he  protedla 
them;  Religion,  becaufe  it  it  hit 
law  I  Law,  becaufe  it  it  its  fupple* 
ment ;  Mankind,  in  fine,  becaufe, 
like  himfelf,  they  are  his  children. 

*  Once  more->4lk  no  queftipns;  but 
hear  and  love^he  man  who  came  a* 
mongft  you  to  do  good ;  who  bore 
with  patience  to  be  attacked,  and  de* 
fended  himfelf  with  moderation.* 


Extrait  du  Memeire,  6r.  On  the  Art  of  difeovering  Shift  and  Land  at  a  great 
Difttmce. 


This  is  a  curious  pamphlet.  It 
is  the  falium^  or  brirf,  of  a  M. 
Bottineau  againft  a  French  reviewer,, 
for  making  himfelf  merry  with  his 
pretending  to  have  found  out  the  art 
of  difeovering  (hips  or  land  at  the 
(iftance  of  two  hundred  leagues. 

His  ftory  it  fo  curious,  t^t  it  de* 
ferret  to  be  told  in  hu  own  words  ; 
and  the  rather,  as  it  it  laid,  that  fome 
of  our  own  great  philofophers  pull 
in  hefitation  about  the  poffibility  of 
the  art  M.  Bottineau  pretends  to. 

To  enter  at  once  into  the  bufmefs. 
It  appears  that  M.  Bottineau  laid  bis 
difeovery  before  M.  de  Caftries,  and 
that  M.  de  Caftries  fent  him  back  to 
the  iiland  of  Bourbon,  to  ntke  his 


obfervations  under  the  eyes  of  the 
government  there.  He  ftates  what 
pafled  there  in  the  following  manner; 

*  The  adminiftrators  ordered  me 
to  give  them  information!  for  eight 
month j  together.  To  this  I  confented  ; 
but  at  the  lame  tinae  required  that, 

*  I.  An  czaA  regifter  Ihould  be 
kept  in  the  offices  of  government, 
and  of  the  intendancy,  of  every  in¬ 
formation  which  I  Ihould  fend,  in 
•writing, 

*  11.  That  mj  infomationt  fhould 
be  regiftered  in  the  fame  order  in 
which  they  fhould  be  fent. 

*  III.  That  they  fhould  alfo  keep 
an  exaA  memorandum  of  the 
fematiem  which  fhould  be  Vf 
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me  irter  the  in/ormationsf  in  order 
that  they  might  be  arranged  and  ex¬ 
tended. 

*  IV.  That  my  mformations  and 
eikfervations  ihould  be  compared  with 
the  (hips  books  they  concerned  at 
the  time  of  their  arriral. 

*  V.  1  obferved  to  the  admini- 
ftrators,  that  allowance  was  to  be 
made  in  the  informatUns  for  the  va 
riations  of  the  fta  and  the  <u)eather 
which  might  retard  the  arrival  of  a 
firip,  and  Co  prevent  its  agreeing  with 
my  infortnations  ;  that  the  fame  pro 
cefs  (hould  be  obferved  with  regard 
to  (hips  bound  to  other  coalls-  But 
at  the  fame  time  I  repeated  the  affu- 
nnce,  that  not  a  Angle  (hip  would  ar* 
rive  which  I  had  not  fent  infarmation 
of  fever  al  days  before. 

*  Matters  being  thus  underllood, 
it  was  fettled  that  the  examination 
Ihould  begin  as  etrly  as  the  15th  of 
May  17821  and  that  the  eight 
months  (hould  begin  from  that  day. 

*  In  confequence  of  this,  the  very 
next  day  1  fent  to  the  government, 
and  to  the  intendancy,  information 
of  three  (hips  very  near  the  idand, 
which  had  been  detained  three  or 
four  days  by  a  calm,  and  which 
'would  Ik  perceived  by  the  watch¬ 
men  in  the  courfe  of  48  hourst  if  a 
breeze  arofe. 

*  The  information  was  regifter«.d 
accordingly  thus.  It  muft  be  obfer 
ved,  that,  at  this  period,  the  •watch 
men  ftationed  upon  the  mountains 
did  not  perceive  any  appearance  of 
(hips. 

*  But  on  the  17th,  in  the  after, 
noon,  the  •watchmen  made  a  fignal 
that  they  perceived  a  (hip  to  the  lee¬ 
ward  of  the  iOand. 

*  The  1 8th  a  fecond  (hip  made  its 
appearance  coming  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

*  At  lad,  on  the  20th,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  third  (hip  conArmed 
the  extreme  czadnefs  of  my  informa 
.tiftfi 

.  ,  *  The  19th  very  early  in  the 


morning,  I  gave  notice  of  fome 
ther  ve^cls,  different  from  thofe  an. 
nounced  on  the  l6th,  being  at  the 
diAance  of  t'wo  days  from  the  ifland, 
which  would  appear  in  the  courfe  of 
that  time,  if  no  difficulties  arofe  ei* 
ther  from  the  fca  or  the  weather. 

‘  Accordingly  on  the  20th  zDutcb 
fhip  arrived,  coming  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

‘  The  2 1  It  another  (hip  made  its 
appearance,  coming  from  the  coaft. 

*  On  the  fame  day  another  Dutch 
(hip,  coming  from  Batavia. 

*  On  the  27th  of  May,  at  9  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  I  difeovered  a  veflel 
at  the  diAance  of  more  than  thru 
days  from  the  idand,  of  which  I  im. 
mediately  fent  information^  and  which 
was  to  arrive  on  the  30th,  if  it  met 
with  no  impediment. 

*  Two  days  after,  that  is  to  fay 
the  29th,  that  veOicl  began  to  be 
perceived  by  the  obfervers  lituated  on 
the  mountains,  and  on  the  30th  it 
arrived. 

'  (This  (hip  was  the  Cadries  co. 
ming  to  France,  which  brought  tbs 
news  of  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Budi  at 
the  Cape  of-Good  Hope). 

‘  On  the  2^th  of  May  towards 
noon,  I  gave  information  of  a  veiTtl 
which  would  appear  in  lefs  than  48 
hours.  « 

*  On  the  fame  day  arrived  a  king’s 

cutter,  vixifiiftnglemaj}^  difpatched 
to  France  to  announce  the  arrival  sf 
M.  de  Buffi.  ^ 

*  It  mud  well  be  imagined  that 
the  (hip  which  carried  M.  de  Bufii 
did  not  efcape  my  notice.  On  the 
3  id  of  May  I  deferibed  it  with  tlie 
fame  exaflnefs  which  always  attend* 
ed  my  informations. 

*  I  (hould  be  thought  tedious  were 
I  to  give  a  regular  account  of  all  rof 
informations,  and  of  the  refult  which 
bears  tedimony  to  the  faithfulnefs 
of  them.  I  (hall  content  myftlf 
with  citing  thofe  which  arc  msd 
driking. 

*  On  the  39th  of  Augufl  1784, 1 

found 
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fwnd  out  that  fome  veiTels  were  at 
the  diftance  of  four  days,  on  the  2 1  ft 
and  23d  the  number  of  ihcfe  vefftls 
multiplied  confiderably  to  my  fight: 
this  obliged  me  to  fend  inforuiatior.  of 
many  vefels.  There  was  a  probabi¬ 
lity  that  it  might  be  the  fleet  of  M. 
de  Reynier,  which  had  been  impa¬ 
tiently  expeftcd  for  two  months. 

‘  But  though  this  fleet  was  only 
at  four  days  diftance,  1  ncvcrthc- 
lefs  obfcrved  that  no  fettled  time 
could  be  pointed  out  for  its  arrival, 
as  it  was  detained  by  a  calm  and  by 
contrary  luindj. 

‘  On  the  2  5  ih,  the  calm  was  fo  com¬ 
plete  as  to  make  me  believe  for  a  few 
hours  that  the  fleet  had  difappeared, 
and  was  gone  to  fome  otlier  place. 

.  ‘  But  foon  after  I  perceived  the 
prefence  of  the  fleet  by  the  revived 
6gns :  it  was  ftill  in  the  fame  ftate 
of  ina£fion  and  tranquillity ;  of  which 
I  immediately  {entf in/irmathn. 

‘  From  the  lotl^  of  Auguft  to  the 
lOth  of  Septembef,  that  is  to  fay, 
during  .twenty-one  days,  I  did  not 
ceafe  to  obferve,  and  to  announce,  the 
antinuation  of  the,  calm  which  de¬ 
tained  the  (hips  in  queftion. 

‘  But  from  the  i  ith,  having  found 
out  that  the  obftacle  was  removed,  I 
declared  it  on  the  13th  to  the  admi- 
nlllrators,  by  announcing  that  the 
fleet  was  at  /wj  days  dijlance ;  ac¬ 
cordingly,  to  the  univerfal  furprife 
of  every  one,  on  the  15th,  that  is 
to  fay,  on  the  fecond  day,  M.  de  Key- 
nier's  fleet  arrived  :  but  the  aftonifh- 
ment  was  afterwards  much  increafed, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  fleet  had 
remained  fincc  the  20th  of  Auguft  at 
the  height  of  Rodriguez  iflands,  that 
is  to  fay,  precilely  at  the  diftance 
which  I  had  pointed  out  in  my  In* 
formations,  and  that  It  had  been  de¬ 
tained  there  by  the  calm  and  by  con¬ 
trary  winds  for  the  fpace  of  one  and 
twenty  days. 

*  1  foon  had  another  opportunity 
of  (bowing  the  accuracy  of  my  ob- 
fervations. 

VoL.  III.  N®  16. 


*  A  few  days  before  the  arrival  of 
M.  de  Reynier’s  fleet,  I  announced 
to  the  adminlftratots  the  appearance 
of  an-jther  fleet,  which  became  pcr», 
ceptible  to  me.  'riiis  gave  a  great 
deal  of  uncalinefi ;  hecaufe,  no  other 
French  fleet  being  expetfted,  that  I 
hadfoundoutmightbean  EngUfhonc. 
Tne  adminillratbrs  having  made  me 
repeat  my  obfervations,  1  was  again 
Convinced  of  the  pafTage  of  a  fleet, 
anddcclared  that  it  was  not  bound  for 
the  ifland,  but  that  it  had  taken  an¬ 
other  road. 

‘  I  was  a(ked,  whether  it  would 
not  be  neceffary  to  fend  a  cutter  to 
obferve  the  fleet  ?  I  anfwcrcd,  that 
this  precaution  was  ufelefs,  becaufe 
the  fleet  having  had  tine  weathor, 
had  failed  away  two  days  before; 
and  that,  betides,  a  (ingle  cutter 
would  run  the  ritk  of  taking  a  con¬ 
trary  way. 

‘  Nevcrtlielefs,  on  the  very  next 
day,  by  break  of  day,  the  frigate 
the  Nai'ade,  and  tlip  Due  de  Char¬ 
tres  a  cutter,  were  fuddenly  dif- 
patched  with  fome  information  fur 
M.  de  Suffrciii. 

‘  The  cutter,  on  its  return  from 
India,  reported  that  it  had  really 
met  with  and  avoided  the  EngiitK 
fleet  In  the  ninth  degree  ;  that  un¬ 
fortunately  it  had  not  found  M.  de 
Suifrein  in  the  Bay  of  Trincamalle, 
which  had  given  time  to  the  fleet  to 
arrive.  The  report  of  the  cutter  had 
entirely  convinced  the  incredulous  of 
the  reality  of  the  difeovery. 

‘  'I’his  laft  expedition  proves,  on 
the  one  part,  the  confidence  which 
the  adminiftrators  put  in  my  infor¬ 
mations,  and,  on  the  other,  the  right 
which  1  had  to  this  confidence  by 
the  exadinefs  of  my  informations. 

‘  But  the  adminiftrators  had  not 
waited  till  this  time  to  give  me  to¬ 
kens  of  their  conviflion. 

‘  Ever  fince  the  month  of  Au¬ 
guft  they  had  employed  the  Sicur  de 
Cere,  direflor  of  the  King’s  garden, 
to  offer  me  from  them  1 0,000  livre* 
Sf  in 


jirt  ef  3'tfc»vtritfg  Shift' »t  t  tHjitnei. 


in  ready  mojicy,  and  i  :co  Hvres  pen- 
lion,  if  I  would  communicate  tlie  fe- 
cret  of  my  difeovery, 

‘  The  Sleur  de  Cer^  having  em¬ 
ployed  the  Sieurdc  Fabre,  furgeon- 
major,  to  make  thefc  propofals  to 
me,  I  rtfufed  them :  this  induced 


Tied  out  of  the  ifiand,  whioh  by  Ui 
birth  feemed  to  belong  to  it ;  but  I 
well  knew  th«t  the  refpeft  they  had 
for  truth  would  prerail  over  private 
refentment. 

*  Accordingly,  at  my  defire,  the 
adminiftratoTs  caufed  to  be  delivered 


the  Sieur  de  Cerd  to  come  himfelf  to  me  a  report,  in  form  of  a  letter, 


feveral  times  with  a  reiteration  of  the 
firlt  offer  from  the  ajmiiiijirators  ; 
hut  notwithilanding  his  intreaties,  I 
perfevered  in  my  refufsl,  as  I  am  able 
to  prove  hy  the  following  piece. 
[|Tlien  follows  a  document,  figned 
/a^rr,  which  confirms  this  affer- 
tion.] 

‘  'riic  principal  reafon  for  this  re- 
fufal  was,  that,  having  formed  the 
rCiulutioii  of  returning  to  France,  to 
carry  t  ere  the  firft  principles  of  this 
new  fcicnce,  this  did  not  allow  me  to 
contrail  any  engagement  wliich  would 
have  prevented  this  voyage. 

‘  'i'he  eight  months,  however, 
rvhich  had  been  fiKcd  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  my  difeovery  were  elapfed: 
1  bad  vndoubtedly  fulfilled  my  en- 


direded  to  the  Marecbfl  de  Cafiriet, 
containing  the  mod  authentic  and 
mod  explicit  tedimony  of  the  reality 
of  the  difeovery,  and  of  the  fucceft 
of  my  experiments. 

‘  'rhis  letter  is  too  iitttrefting  to 
be  fuppreffed. 

*  jif  the  Port  L'mUy  Ifiand  ef 
France f  the  l8/A  February^ 
1784. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  A  letter,  which  yoq  have  writ- 
ten  on  the  6th  of  April  to  M.  Bot¬ 
tineau,  employed  in  the  King  and 
Company’s  fervice  in  this  colony,  ob¬ 
liges  ns  not  to  refufe  him  one  for 
you,  of  which  he  propofes  being 
himfelf  the  bearer.  The  defire  oidy 
of  being  nfefnl  to  this  conntry  is,  at 


gagement  with  a  tolerable  fucceC^  he  fays,  the  motive  which  determines 
lince  I  had  announced  one  hundred  him  to  take  this  ftep.  He  would  be 


mni fifty  vejelt  \r\fixty  tw  imforma~ 
tient,  none  of  which  were  found  to 
be  falfe. 

*  Finding,  therefore,  that  the  time 
was  drawing  near  which  1  had  de¬ 
termined  fur  my  departure,  I  ad- 
drefled  myfelf  to  the  adminidratprs 
of  the  ifiand,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them  the  tedimony  which  I 


angry  with  himfielf  were  he  to  con¬ 
ceal  a  difeovery  which  hath  hitherto 
cfcaped  the  mod  enlightened  perfoni, 
and  of  which  he  only  is  in  p^efton. 
This  difeovery  is  the  art  of  announ¬ 
cing  the  preCence  of  one  or  feveral 
(hips  at  too,  150,  and  at  far  at  2co 
leagues  diftance.  This  is  hy  no 
means  the  refult  of  hit  ftudies,  nor 


was  obliged  to  furnifh  the  Minifter  the  fortunate  application  of  the  prir- 


with. 

*  I  was  well  aware  that  my  ob- 


ciplcs  of  any  particular  (ciencr ;  hH 
fi-ience  is  in  his  eyes  only,  and  be 


ftinate  refufal  to  give  up  the  prin-  can  have  no  other :  what  we  nil 
ciple  of  my  difeovery,  even  /or  money,  penetration  and  genius  canAot  make 
'had  difindined  the  adminidratom  up  to  him  mihat  he  it  deficient  in  fren 


towards  me,  and  that  it  was  with 
regret  that  they  faw  s  difeovery  car- 


edacution  *.  He  pcicerves,  as  Tit 
fays,  in  nature,  fome  figns  whidi  is- 
dicaft 


*  This  unkied  oSfenrttion,  sad  fame  ethers  as  little  founded,  wbicb  will  he  aWersed 
IB  this  letter,  muft  be  attributed  to  a  (erreosty.  intruded  with  the  reviiai.  Tbi*  n>sa,sftrr 
having  often  endeavoured  to  get  my  feeret  from  luc. never  tdrgvre  the  finnnefs  with  which 
{ lefufed  him,  and  he  fcffcreu  no  vpportutiH}  by  whWL  be  <widd  ankt  tat  iienfibi*  at 
fcitauusm  Uf  elcape  kts. 
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^iptte  to  bin  dke  prcf«Dc«  «f  the  the  numllous.  He  himfcli  Tpolce 
^els,  u  we  know  tbnt  there  is  a  of  the  reality  of  hit  fcieace  with  the 
ire  in  a  place  when  wc  perceive  the  tone  of  a  man  canvinetd.  It  would 
hnoke  whtdt  ceawa  from  it.  This  have  been  too  cruel  to  have  difnil- 
is  the  compariiba  whieh  be  makes  fed  him  as  a  viJUnary, 
vie  of  hiinfelf  to  thofc  who  have  **  every  tking  del>tnded  up- 

eooverfhd  with  him  about  his  art :  on  proof$t  and  we  required  that  he 
this  (thoi^b  he  kax  kept  hit  feeret  te  flio^d  produce  fome:  inconrequence, 
himlilf)  is  the  plaineft  thio{  he  has  be  hath  regularly  fent  uxt  for  eight 
{aid,  in  order  to  make  it  be  under*  months^  the  informatiom  which  he 
deed  that  he  hath  not  made  this  dif*  thought  he  might  venture  to  fend 
covery  by  the  knowledge  of  any  art  us ;  and  the  rcfult  is,  that  feveral  of 
or  fcience,  which  bad  been  the  ob*  the  fhips  he  announced  are  arrived  at 
jefi  of  bis  application^  or  of  his  for-  the  time  he  foretold  after  feveral  days 
■er  Audits.  cf  information. 

**  It  isy  according  to  him,  the  ef*  /'  Others  have  come  later  than 
fa€t  of  chance :  he  bath  taken  na-  •war  eupechd,  and  fnne  have  not  ap- 
tnre  in  the  aSt,  and  hath  difeovered  feared  at  all. 
his  feerrt ;  fo  that  his  fcience,  or  ra-  **  With  regard  to  fome  of  tbefct  it 
ther  the  firA  elements  of  it,  hath  not  hath  bceo  afeertained,  that  their  de- 
roA  him  the  leaA  trouble :  but  the  lay  had  been  occafioned  by  cednu  or 
thing  which  hath  coA  him  a  great  by  currents.  M.  Bottineau  it  per* 
deal  of  labour,  and  which  may  be  fuaded  that  thole  which  never  ap- 
KsUy  called  hii  own,  is  the  art  of  feared  were  foreign  veffelt  nukieh  vtent 
judging  ef  the  oxa/l  dlfiance.  oa  ;  and  accordingly  we  have  learned 

**  According  to  him,  the  figns  that  hmu  EngUJh  Jhifs  vrext  axrvetd 
very  clearly  inmeatt  the  prefence  of  to  India,  which  might  perhaps  have 
fliqis ;  but  none  but  thole  who  can  been  in  light  of  the  illand  at  the 
vtell  read  thefe  figns  can  draw  any  time  indicated.  But  this  it  no  more 
coocluliont  from  them  with  regard  than  a  conjcAure,  which  our  ocen* 
to  diAancet  ( ‘and  this  art  of  reading  pations  have  not  allowed  to  inveftl* 
them  well  is,  according  to  Idm,  a  gate.  What  w  can  afeertain  is,  that 
true  aad  a  very  laborious  Andy  :  for  in  general  it  appears  that  M.  Bot* 
this  realbn  he  hath  himfelf  for  a  very  tineau  hath  made  juft  cbfervations  : 
longtime  been  the  dupe  of  bis  fcience.  whether  it  is  owin^  to  chance  or  to 
It  is  at  ietffl  fifteen  years  ftnee  be  firft  his  abilities,  it  might  be,  perhaps, 
foretold  here  the  arrival  of  fbips.  At  imprudent  to  determine.  It  is,  bow* 
ArA  this  was  regarded  only  as  a  fro-  ever,  certaiUf  that  the  fa^  is  fo  ex- 
Uc.  Wagers  wck  laid  on  both  traordinary,  under  whatever  light  it  it 
Adcs.  He  often  loA  becaufe  the  eonjideredt  that  wc  have  not  thought 
Aups  did  not  arrive  at  the  time  pre*  ourfclvcs  able  to  either  aft.rfh  or  deny 
imbed  by  him.  From  thence  came  it ;  and  we  have  wilhed  the  Sieiir 
his  application  to  And  out  the  caufc  Bottineau  to  compel  us  to  take  one 
of  theie  roiAakes  ;  and  the  perfec-  or  the  other  ftJe  ef  the  qu  ftion,  by 
tien  of  his  art  is  the  icfult  of  this  ap*  trufting  his  fecret  to  fame  trufty  and 
ylication.  able  ferfen.  But  this  be  hath  refu* 

**  hince  the  war,  hl|  informations  fed,  being  probably  afraid  that  he 
have  ireatly  inereafedj  and  probably  Ihould  not  inquire,  by  the  difeovery, 
were  fmfiieiently  exaff  tv  exdte  the  at-  all  the  beneAt  which  be  imagines  be 
tentien  qf  the  fuUie.  The  noifii  of  may  reap  from  it. 
them  reached  us  with  the  degree  of  **  SuppoAng  the  reality  of  the  dif* 
entbufiafm  vshicb  if  always  cacited  by  covery,  wc  do  not  believe  that  its 

S  f  a  utility 
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mtlity  can  be  as  ivipertanf  ms  M. 
Bottineau  ptrfuadft  himfelf  it  it ;  but 
it  might  perhaps  throw  a  great  light 
tjpoii  natural  hiftory.  In-  order  to  be 
ufeful,  it  •would  he  nectary  that  the 
difcovery  /IjoiilJ  be  confiiteJ  to  one  na¬ 
tion,  and  remain  unkncivn  to  all  e- 
then.  This  nvili  be  impo^hle,  if  every 
fleet,  every  vejfel,  and  every  privateer, 
is  obliged  to  carry  ,i  man  on  board  ntsho 
is  in  pojjfejion  cf  this  ferret. 

“  We  remain,  with  refpeil, 

My  Lord, 

Yoot  moil  humble,  and 
Mud  obedient  fervants, 

“  Le  V,,.  DE  SOUILLAC, 
“  Chevreau.” 

M.  Bottineau  anfwcrs  the  objec¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  the  letter  aa  will 
be  eafily  conceived — he  then  produ¬ 
ces  fcveral  other  rcfpeftable  attclla- 
tions  to  the  truth  of  his  affertions  of 
what  palTtd  whilft  he  ftayed  in  the 
illand,  and  proceeds  to  give  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  return  to  Europe. — In 
the  courfe  of  the  voyage  he  gave 
proofs  of  the  fame  accuracy  of  ob- 
fervation,  having  difeovefed  twenty- 
icven  (hips  and  tiuee  different  lands  ; 
all  of  which  arc  dated  in  his  journal. 
He  landed  at  Port  ’’Orient  on  the 
13th  of  June  1784.  ‘  But  govern¬ 
ment,  (continues  the  author),  were 
io  leafed  with  projci^s  and  projec¬ 
tors  of  all  kinds,  that  they  had  no 
time  to  attend  to  me.’  He  tiien 
proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  fc- 
cret,  or  the  piinciples  on  which  his 
difeovLries  were  made. 

‘  Nauscopv  is  the  art  of  dlfco- 
vering  the  approach  of  (hips,  or  the 


To  the 

N  this  age  of  novels,  tales,  and  a- 
necdotes,  we  find  what  iifcd  for¬ 
merly  to  be  the  reproach  of  a  bar¬ 
barous  age,  the  truth  of  hillory,  fre¬ 
quently  facrificed  at  the  fhrtne  of 


neighbourhood  of  lands,  at  a  confi* 
derable  ditlance. 

*  This  knowledge  is  not  derived 
either  from  the  undulation  of  the 
waves,  nor  from  fubtilty  of  tight, 
nor  from  any  particular  fenfation; 
hut  merely  from  obfervation  of  the 
horizon,  which  difeovers  tigns  indi.. 
eating  the  proximity  of  ihips  or  of 
land.  r 

‘  On  the  approximation  of  a'fhip 
towards  the  land,  or  towards ,  ano¬ 
ther  ihip,  there  appears  in  the  atmo- 
fphere  a  meteor  of  a  particular  na¬ 
ture,  vlliblc  to  every  one  without  any 
painful  attention,  it  is  not  by  any 
kind  of  accident  that  this  meteor 
appears  under  thefe  circumftances ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  neceffary 
refult  of  the  approximation  of  one 
veffcl  towards  another,  or  towards 
the  land.  The  exillence  of  the  tm- 
tear,  asd  the  knowledge  of  its  dif¬ 
ferent  modifications,  arc  what  confli- 
tute  the  certainty  and  the  precifion 
of  thy  informations. 

‘  *Jf  1  am  afked.  How  it  is  pof- 
Able  that  the  approach  of  a-  (hip  to¬ 
wards  land  fhould  give  birth  to  any 
meteor  whatfuever  in  the  atmofphere, 
and  what  connedion  there  can  be  be¬ 
tween  two  objects  at  fuch  a  diltance 
from  each  other  ?  I  reply,  that  I  am 
not  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
the  howi,  and  the  •whereforet ;  that 
it  is  fufticient  for  me  to  have  difeove- 
red  the  fad,  without  being  obliged 
to  account  for  its  principle.’ 

The  writer  concludes  by  defiring 
to  be  called .  on  for  experimental 
proofs,  and  by  promifing  in  future 
a  complete  tre-atife  of  Naufenpy,  with 
maps,  plates,  &c.  Mat.  Rev. 


L  o  I  T  o  R. 

fidion.  One  curious  example  of 
this  you  have  exhibited.  Sir,  in  a 
former  number  of  your  Magazine,  in 
a  curious  fabricated  ftory  of  a  French 
writer,  where  an  anceitor  of  the  Earl 
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of  Stair  Is  introduced  z.%  the  man  in 
the  vizor  who  ftnick  off  the  head  of 
Charles  1.  in  oppofition  to  the  moft 
undoubted  eridence,  and  in  violation 
of  all  probability,  as  Is  dcmonffrated 
ill  the  notes  you  have  fubjoined  to 
that  ftoiy.  Among  many  other  in- 
ftances  of  the  fame  nature,  there  has 
appeared  a  very  recent  example  of 
this  di>figurcment  of  hiftory  In  a 
work  juft  publiftied,  and  otherwife 
of  great  merit,  intituled.  The  Re- 
cefi,  or  a  Talc  of  other  Times.  In 
this  novel,  hiftorical  chara£iers  are 
introduced  under  colours  and  in  li> 
tnations  which  hiftory  difclaims : 
And  thus  the  tender  minds  of  thofe 
young  perfons  into  whofe  hands 
this  novel  may  come,  before  they 
are  inftrufted  in  the  real  truth  of  hi- 
ftory,  are  prepofleffed  with  a  bias  In 
favour  of  the  novelift’s  account, 
which  may  (hackle  their  more  ripen¬ 
ed  underftandings  even  in  advanced 
years.  Can  any  defire  of  affording 
pleafurc  and  amufement,  even  the 
molt  exquifite  and  moft  refined,  ju- 
ftify  an  author  in  fpreading  fuch  de- 
lufion  before  the  eyes  of  youth,  and 
captivating  their  untutored  minds 
with  this  glare  of  fiftion  ?  Thefc 
fratiments  had  frequently  occurred 
to  myfclf,  and  I  was  happy  to  find 
them  confirmed  and  illuftrated  by 
an  ingenious  French  author,  M, 
Clement,  whofe  late  work,  intituled, 
Effais  far  la  Litterature  Ancienne  et 
Mtderne,  I  have  peiufcd  with  much 
pleafurc  and  profit.  In  this  work, 
which  contains  many  very  ingenious 
critical  pieces,  I  have  found  among 
the  reft  a  criticifm  upon  the  Incas  of 
the  celebrated  Marmontcl.  M.  Cle¬ 
ment  confiders  this  famous  romance 
under  various  points  of  view :  He 
examines  the  condudl  of  It,  its  ftyle, 
and  its  general  plan  ;  in  all  which 
be  finds  much  to  praife,  and  a  good 
deal  to  cenfure.  He  examines  alfo 
Its  agreement  or  difagreement  with 
■the  truth  of  hiftory.  This  part  of 

■^  £ffay  I  hare  attempted  to  tranf- 
•wr. 


late ;  and  as  it  contains  many  im< 
portant  obfcnratlons  upon  the  prac> 
tice  1  hare  mentioned  of  dragging  hi¬ 
ftory  into  the  fervicc  of  fi^ion,  1 
hope  it  will  prove  no  unacceptable 
prefent  to  your  readers.  M.  Cle¬ 
ment  docs  not  vindicate,  for  what 
man  can  vindicate,  without  proving 
himfelf  a  traitor  to  the  deareft  rights 
of  humanity,  the  conduct  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  whether  in  the  eaft  or  ia 
the  weft  ?— He  does  not  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  condu^  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  but  he  wifties  to  refeue  hi¬ 
ftory  from  the  hands  of  romance, 
and  to  add  nothing  to  a  piclure 
which  Is  of  Itfelf  fufficlcntly  hide¬ 
ous.  His  obfervations  will  be  found 

in  the  following  tranllation - 

S.  P.  W. 

Nothing  is  more  laudable,  more 
worthy  of  a  writer  who  is  the  friend 
of  humanity,  than  to  infpire  mankind 
with  horror  at  that  fanatical  intole¬ 
rance,  which  Is  animated  only  by 
the  blind  fury  of  converting  men  by 
tortures  and  the  fword.  To  what 
exceffes  of  cruelty  muft  not  this  fa^ 
naticifm  lead,  when  fired  by  ambi¬ 
tion,  by  cupidity,  and  avarice  i  It 
is  the  pidlurc  of  thefc  cruel  exceffes; 
perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  which 
the  author  of  the  Incas  has  wi(hedta 
trace.  Surely  there  was  no  ucceility 
for  the  light  of  modem  philofophy  to 
imprefs  us  with  Indignation  and  pi¬ 
ty  at  the  recital  of  the  cruelties 
praAifed  upon  the  unhappy  Ameri¬ 
cans  :  and  fince  the  days  of  Mon¬ 
taigne,  who,  with  that  energy  for 
which  he  was  fo  diftinguifticd,  drew 
fo  dreadful  and  fo  affedling  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  them,  a  general  cry  of  hor¬ 
ror  and  of  forrow  has  been  raifed 
from  to  age  for  the  difallcrs  and 
oppremon  of  the  new  world. 

Was  it  then  ncceffary,  ia  order 
to  affe&  our  minds,  fo  lung  accu- 
ftomed  to  liften  with  terror  to  the 
Juftpry  of  thefc  deplorable  conquefts, 
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was  it  necefiary  for  M.  Marmootrl 
to  alter  the  truth  of  fa^,  and  to 
fnrch  out  the  blackeft  cedourt,  to 
knder  the  Spaniards  ftill  more  odi> 
•ust  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  they 
were  not  already  fuSciently  Co  f  Is 
the  zeal  of  philofophy,  then,  the  on< 
ly  zeal  which  ought  to  hare  no 
hounds  ?  Is  it  not  this  excefs  of  zeal 
ia  every  thing  which  leads  to  fanati- 
cifra  ?  And  docs  not  the  philofophcr 
himfelf  become  a  fanatic  by  calum* 
xtiating  the  European  from  his  love 
to  the  American  ?  The  reader  of  the 
/wa/  is  led  to  believe,  that  the  chief 
motive  which  engaged  the  Spaniards 
to  the  difeovery  of  America  was  to 
convert  its  people  by  the  edge  of  the 
fword  }  and  that  they  fet  out  with  a 
fixed  plan  of  perpetrating  every  cruel¬ 
ty  in  their  power.  The  impartial 
philofophcr,  who  does  not  fubftitute 
CZtggeration  in  the  place  of  truth, 
wotdd  doubtlefs  have  blamed  the  reft- 
left  avidity  of  the  Spaniards  in  court¬ 
ing  dangers,  glory,  and  wealth,  and 
that  ambitious  poliey  which  made 
them  think  that  the  right  of  con- 
40eft  was  a  natural  right  {  but  he 
would  have  acknowledged,  that  the 
ConduA  of  Cortes,  at  the  head  of  the 
firft  Spaniards  who  entered  Mexico, 
wu  in  the  beginning  at  wife  as  it 
was  bold  ;  that,  wherever  he  palTed, 
he  fought  only  for  peace  |  that  his 
mildocls  and  his  generoGty  concilia¬ 
ted  the  affc^ion  of  feveral  Indian 
tribes,  who  became  his  allies  and  de¬ 
fenders  )  and  who,cruIhed  under  the 
defpotifm  of  MoiUzumt,  regarded 
Cortes  as  their  deliverer,  excited  him 
perpetually  to  avenge  their  wrongs, 
and  urged  him  to  violent  mcafures, 
which  he  always  rejeded  ;  that,  at 
laft,  finding  himfelf  inelofed  on  all 
fides  with  only  a  handful  of  foldiert, 
and  in  an  unknown  country,  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  enemies  who  oonfpired  his 
Tuin,  be  law  himfelf  reduced  to  the 
dreadful  neceifity  of  cither  peiiihing 
himfelf,  or  extirpating  them,  after 
haWng  cxbaufted  is  vain  every  pof- 


fihle  mtana  of  pcrfiaadlof  them 
pcM,  wtuidl  th^  r^deo  with  dif- 
data. 

If  Cortes  had  rccource  to  religion, 
it  was  ia  favour  of  human  aature, 
which  the  Mexicans,  and  almoft  all 
the  Indians,  difgraced  by  an  abo* 
minable  and  ferocious  worfhip,  in 
which  human  vi^ma  were  facri^d 
to  their  favage  divinities.  Since  un* 
dcr  every  form  of  focicty  and  govern* 
ment  murderers  have  been  judged 
worthy  of  death,  what  punifluncot, 

I  alk,  does  a  people  deferve,  who 
make  it  their  duty,  and  a  part  •( 
their  religion,  to  defile  thcmidhKS 
continually  with  the  blood  of  men  ? 
and  did  fneh  a  people  exift  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  would  not  ^1  the  other  powers 
be  juftified  In  entering  into  a  league 
againft  that  people,  and  to  emj^y 
force  in  aboliihing  this  inhuman  wor- 
ihip,  if  they  refufed  to  fubroit  to 
the  voice  of  reafou  and  the  cry  of 
nature  ? 

I  know  that  the  abufe  of  viAory, 
which  always  exceeds  in  cruelty  the 
intention  of  the  conqueror,  (laincd 
the  arms  of  the  Spaniard*  with  a 
thoufand  cruelties,  which  they  rec* 
koned  neceffary  for  their  preferva- 
tion  t  but  revenge  and  avarice,  thoic 
infeparable  attendants  of  conqueft, 
had,  without  contradiAion,  a  greater 
fharc  in  fo  many  murdcra  thrm  reli¬ 
gion.  If  Cortee,  as  he  gradually 
penetrated  into  Mexico,  broke  in 
pieces  and  overturned  the  altars 
and  infamous  idols  which  were  de¬ 
luged  with  human  blood, — was  this 
from  fanaticifm  or  intolerance?  Hu¬ 
manity  fufficed  for  this,  and  impo- 
fed  tc  on  him  as  his  duty.  He 
contented  himfelf  at  firft  with  an¬ 
nouncing  a  God  of  peace,  a  mild 
and  merciful  religion,  to  thofe  (m- 
guinary  idolators,  who  devoured  mco 
from  a  principle  of  piety :  But  when 
be  faw  them  return  to  this  unnatu* 
ral  worfhip,  when  be  knew  that  forty 
Spaniards  had  been  torn  in  pieces  a- 
livc  is  a  iiogle  fiKrifice,  could  be  re- 
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fc«ki  trim  At  tttft  Jaft  Aat  ht  wilhed  only  to  writt  •  ro> 

CoaU  he  refoam  the  fury  of  kit  fol-  mtncc  t 

(Hcnt  who  had  beard  the  Ihrialu  of  There  it  ooe  coafidention  whiek 
the  eidifti,  and  racolleAed  the  eoite  M.  Marmootcl  ought  to  have  ua> 
of  ibeir  eompanioaty  whoft  entraiW  folded  ii^  favour  of  the  co«qaerort  of 
Here  tort  from  them  to  b«  dewMired  i  the  New  World.  We  (ee,  that  the 
•  Wbyi  then,  hat  the  author  of  Mr  Ineat,  poflicd  on  by  ambition  an4 
/ace/  difguifed  or  pafliid  over  i*  fi>  the  love  of  war  to  extend  their  em- 
Itncc  whatever  might  ferve  to  cacufa  pire,  had  fubdued  many  of  the  neigh* 
Cortes/  Why  induce  wt  to  fieile,  by  botiriag  fotes}  and  that  the  pr«. 
calling  theft  flrangc  eennibak  inno-  text  of  theft  conqueflt  was  to  draw 
cent  and  tender  doves/  Why  it  he  fo  theie  fawge  Indiana  from  the  barba* 


esmeft  to  corrupt  moA  part  of  the 
hdn  in  order  to  turn  them  to  the 
dtfidraatage  of  the  Spaniards/  Why* 
far  example,  does  m  endeavour  to 
hiadten  the  juft  vengeaage  which 
Cortes  inf  lAed  upon  a  Mexican  gt> 
•erali  who,'  without  the  knewlcd^ 
af  Montetnma,  naflaeitd  feve^ 
Spaniard!  at  Zampola,  wlule  aothing 
was  talked  of  but  peace  at  the  court 
of  the  Emperor/  Why  does  he  fsy. 


rity  and  hiutiflt  idolatry  in  which 
Aey  were  funk,  tad  to  lead  them  to 
a  worfliip  Icfs  ferocious  and  mote 
fimple,  to  the  adoration  of  the  fun. 
Th^e  nations  which  fubmitted  to 
this  worlhip  were  treated  with  mild* 
neis  }  but  thofie  who  refaled  to  fub- 
mit,  experienced  all  the  rigours  nf 
war  and  of  perfecution.  Might  net 
the  Spaniards  have  thus  addrcflrd 
the  Inca  who  then  reigned  /  *  When 


that  the  eighty  Spaniards  left  ia  the  you  and  your  piedeceflbrs  fobdired  (b 
dry  of  Mexico,  while  Cortes  xrent  many  natiom  what  other  reafon  had 


10  fght  Mfru^eV,  (allied  for  A  oaeday 
is  aims  to  maf^re  the  Mexican  at  a 
pnblic  feftival  t  and  aSga  no  other 
tcafon  for  this  execution,  thaa  an  in* 


you  but  to  refctie  Aem  from  their 
brotHk  manners,  and  their  favtge  re* 
ligioo?  Yoa  believed  it  to  be  your 
indifpenlablc  duty  to  make  known 


ttwion  to  rob  the  Indians  of  the  to  them  a  mure  reafonable  religion, 
gtld  and  diamonds  with  which  they  and  to  oblige  them,  even  by  force, 
wcK  adorned  {  face  this  defpetatc  to  abandon  their  blind  fupemition. 
execution  was  made  to  prevent  a  You  have  ranged  thefe  nations  under 
confpiraey  which  the  'Induns  were  yoor  laws  for  the  foie  purpofe  of 
batching  for  the  externrination  of  making  them  adore  the  fun.  This 
thefe  eighty  Spaniards  daring  the  worlhip,  purer,  it  is  trnc,  than  that 
abfcnce  of  their  general  /  Why  does  of  Ae  Indians,  is  neverthcleft  ftSl 


he  foppofe  that  Cortes  expoftd  Mon* 
teetmia  to  the  attacks  of  his  fob* 
jeftsyWho  Sew  him  themfeives.  when 
he  came  forth  to  perfoade  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms ;  while  it  waa 
aiTuredly  the  intereft  of  Cortes  to 
preferve  that  Emperor,  as  a  ufeful 
pledge  for  his  enterprizes  ?  It  is  e* 


but  idolatry.  Our  God,  the  done 
mafor  of  the  fan  and  of  imiverfal 
nature,  is  the  only  God  whom  man 
ought  to  adore;  and  if  you  Aink 
yon  have  acquired  a  juft  right  over 
all  thefe  nations,  by  refeuing  them 
from  one  error  only  to  plunge  them 
into  another,  how  much  greater 


-vident,  Aat  ftrokes  Hks  thefe,  and  right  have  not  we  over  you, — we 
many  befidcs  not  left  unfaithful,  who  bring  to  you  the  ttuth?  Let 


(erve  merely  to  paint  Ae  Spaniards 
in  MaAer  coknm.  Is  focm  a  de* 
fign  veaAy  worthy  of  a  philofopber ; 
a:  win  he  cxoife  himftif  by  foyiog, 


your  own  cendud  and  your  own 
nnxims  give  jndgasent.* 

Our  author  has  b«t  (lightly  glan* 
ced  at  this  argument  in  a  difootirfe 
whicb 
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wltick  he  put*  into  the  mouth  of  Pi*  behalf  of  this  unhapp  j  Prince,  and 
zarro  ;  and  how  could  he  have  pre*  our  indignation  again.lt  hi*  murderen. 
feuted  it  in  all  it*  force,  while  he  dif-  But  what  muft  we  think  of  this  fal. 
figures  the  whole  face>of  hifiory,  and  fifying  and  unphilofopliical  art,  when 
while  he  marfhals  fa6t*  according  to  we  read  in  the  bcil  biftorians,  that 
his  pleafure,  without  any  dlher  mo-  tiiis  very  Ataliba  was  a  violent,  per- 
live  than  to  blacken  the  Spaniards  i  fidious,  and  laaguinary  Prince,  upon 
The  moft  important  event,  which  whom  his  father  had  bellowed,  con’- 
ferves  as  a  catallrophe  to  his  philo-  trary  to  all  the  laws  of  the  empire,  the 
fophicaU  courtly,  and  tragical  ro-  province  of  Quito;  and  who,  to  with- 
mance,  is  the  death  of  Ataliba  King  drawhimfelf  from  the  obedience  which 
of  Sluito.  After  leading  his  account  he  owcd^to  his  brother  Huafear,  at 
of  it,  in  which  the  death  of  this  kail  as  hit  vaiTal,  pradlrfes  dilfimu.. 
monarch  is  deferibed  in  the  mod  a-  lation,  llratagem,  and  treachery,  in 
trocious  colours,  we  cannot  avoid  order  to  combat  him  with  fuccefi; 
fhuddering  with  horror,  and  mud  fets  fire  to  the  city  of  Cujc7,  and  de- 
confider  thofe  who  were  the  authors  luges  it  with  blood  ;  cuts  the  throats 
of  it  as  the  moll  deteftable  of  mon-  of  the  whole  royal  family,  and  of 
ders.  How  has  Marmontel  conduc-  all  thofe  of  the  blood  of  the  Incas; 
ted  himfelf  to  excite  his  readers  to  and  a  little  after,  when  he  fees  him- 
this  pitch  of  indignation  and  hatred  felf  in  his  turn  driven  from  his  throne 
againd  thefe  men  I  He  has,  from  by  the  Spaniards,  afraid  led  his  bro- 
the  very  beginning  of  his  work,  de-  ther  Ihould  excite  the  enmity  of  the 
feribed  Ataliba  as  a  wife,  humane,  viAors  againd  him  by  a  recital  of  hi* 
peaceful,  and  even  phi'iofophical  cruelties,  or  conciliate  them  by  his 
Prince,  from  whom  his  brother  f/u-  riches  and  his  treafures,  much  more 
a/car  wilhes  to  tear,  by  means  of  an  immenfe*  than  what  he  polTeffed  him- 
unjud  war,  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  felf,  makes  him  '  be  privately  rour- 
and  who,  thus  forced  to  fupport  bis  dured  in  the  prifon  where  he  was 
rights,  conduced  himfelf  towards  confined  i  The  Indians  were  fo  con- 
his  brother  with  all  the  moderation  vinced  of  this  crime  of  Ataliba,  and 
and  jullice  and  generofity  of  the  abhorred  him  fo  much  for  his  cruel- 
mod  virtuous  of  men.  It  is  this  ties,  that  they  even  thanked  the 
King,  this  accomplilhed  model  of  Spaniards  for  having  deliveted  then 
the  mod  pcrfcA  wifdum,  whom  the  from  his  favage  tyranny, 
author  exhibits  to  us  afterwards  van-  Has  the  writer  of  a  romance, 
quilhed,  dethroned  by  the  Spaniards,  however  philofophical  he  may  be,  a 
calumniated  by  them,  and  accufed  right  thus  to  corrupt  the  truth  ? 
of  the  murder  of  his  brother, — the  o-  And  what  would  be  faid  of  him, 
dious  pretext  of  the  death  which  they  who  Ihould  attempt,  by  overturning 
dedine  for  himfelf!  More  confum-  all  hillory,  to  deferibe  Tiberiut  or 
mate  art  could  not  furely  have  been  Nero  as  good  and  virtuous  emperors? 
employed  to  excite  our  pity  in  the 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Infnence  •which  Inchfures  have  had  Upon  the  Population  of 
England ;  by  the  Reverend  J.  Howlett,.  Vicar  of  Great  Dunmonv,  Ej/ex. 

From  a  candid  review  of  the  op-  population  o(£ngland,  it  has  appeared 
pofitc  reprefentations  and  reafon-  to  me  undeniable,  that  ioclofurcs,  ac7 
iogs  with  refpcA  to  the  infiuence  cording  to  particular  circumdances, 
which  inclofures  have  had  upon  the  are  attended  with  great  advantages 
o  and 


On  the  Infinenee  ef  inelofuret  ek  Population, 


«nd  gnat  difadmntages  refpcdting 
tbe  grand  objcS  of  inquiry,  the  in- 
creafe  of  our  people  ;  but  that  (till  it 
was  not  abfolutely  certain  and  free 
from  all  polRbility  of  controrerfy. 


clufion  would  be  ftronger  (till ;  If,  fi¬ 
nally,  thc|’  were  not  only  incrtaftH, 
but  increaftd  even  more  than  thofe 
parifhet  which  had  not  been  recently 
inclofed,  it  would  amount  to  .very 


which  of  the  two,  in  the  vail  number  little  lefs  than  abfolute  demonltra- 
of  inclofures  which  had  taken  place  tion.  In  purfuit  of  thefc  ideas,  I  im- 


in  this  kingdom,  during  the  laft 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  had  been  moil 
numerous  and  prevalent.  Probabili¬ 
ty,  indeed,  feemed  ftrongly  on  the 
favourable  fide^  I  thought,  however, 
that  I  (hould  be  much  more  clear  in 
diis  point,  if  I  could  procure  the 


mediately  procured  a  lift  of  the  in- 
clofure-billo  from  the  Journals  of  the 
Hoiife  of  Commons  ;  and  found,  to 
my  furprife,  that  they'amounted  to 
very  near  a  thoufand  between  the 
year  1750  and  17S1.  I  foon  dif- 
patched  about  500  letters  to  thfc 


annual  regifters  of  baptifms  in  the  clergy  of  the  inclofed  parifhes,  o- 


parllhes  recently  inclofed  during  the 
fall  twenty  years.  If  thefe  parilhes, 
when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  were 


mitting,  however,  the  counties  of 
Nottingham,  York,  and  Lancafter, 
becaule  Dr  Piicc  himfelf  acknow- 


not  materially  dtereafed,  it  would  be  lodged  thofe  to  be  greatly  incroafed. 
a  llrong  prefumption  that  inclofures  Of  thefe  ^co  letters  1  have  been  fa- 
had  advanced  our  total  population  ;  voured  with  anfwers  to  hardly  a  hun« 
(becaufe  it  was  an  undoubted  fact,  dred.  Small,  however,  as  this  pro- 


tkat  in  fome  few  places,  where  open  portion  is,  yet  coining  from  all  quar- 
ealtivated  fields  had  been  converted  ters  indifferently,  and  without  anf' 
into  paftures,  the  number  of  inha  previous  motive  for  choice  or  felec- 
bitants  on  thefe  particular  fpots  had  tion,  their  evidence  may  fairly  be 
been  greatly  lelTcned) ;  If  they  were  conlidercdas  fatisfadory  and  decifive. 
a&ually  not  at  all  diminijhedy  but  What  this  evidence  is  the  reader  may 
even  very  much  intreafid,  the  con-  fee  in  the  following  table. 

The  nnmber  of  kaptifms  daring  two  periods  of  five  years  each,  the  firft  beginning  with 
1760,  the  fecond  with  1775,  in  a  great  number  of  recently  inclofed  pariihes,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  counties,  together  with  the  baptifms  in  other  parilhes  not  recently  inclofed,  in  the 
lainc  counties  refpedUvcly. 

iBaptlfms  in  Pariihes  lately  |  Baptifms  in  Pari(hes  npt 
,  I  '  inclofcJ.  ||  lately  inclofed. 


COUNTIES. 


•B  52 

»•  c 

=  3.  iftPerlod.  zdPcrlod. 


Northnmberlar.d  a 

Durham  -  3 

Cumberland  -  3 

Shroufhire  -  3 

Norfolk  -  8 

Effex  -  -  a 

Bedford  -  3 

Buck*  -  -  4 

Leicefter  -  7 

Stafford  -  •  a 

Warwick  -  -  la 

Derby  and  Berks  -  S 

Midtfiefex  -  -  t 

Worcefter  -  -  7 

Olonceftcr  -  -  10 

Wilts  -  -  13 

Hants  •  -  4 

Totals  _89_ 
Inereaicd  nearly  as 


47 

1946 

J88 

3187 

167 

i 

to  131 


/977 

3735 

*43* 

17*9 

4384 

IJI7 

981 

1490 

1021 

*394 

1134 

3*35 

8*7 

sen 

13163 

5774 

3^ 

5*73* 

ICO  to 

^8 


Qn  tht  Infutmt  »f  Inclojurtt  im  Pefnlatinn. 


wltick  he  put*  into  the  mouth  of  Pi* 
zarro ;  and  how  could  he  have  pre- 
feiited  it  in  all  its  force,  while  he  dif- 
figuresthe  whole  face  of  hiftory,  and 
while  he  marfhals  fa61s  according  to 
his  pleafure,  without  any  olher  mo¬ 
tive  than  to  blacken  the  Spaniards  i 
The  moft  important  event,  which 
ferves  as  a  cataftrophe  to  his  philo- 
fophicaU  courtly,  and  tragical  ro¬ 
mance,  is  the  death  of  Ataliba  King 
of  ^juto.  After  reading  his  account 
of  it,  in  which  the  death  of  this 
monarch  is  deferibed  in  the  moil  a- 
trocious  colours,  we  cannot  avoid 
fliuddering  with  horror,  and  mud 
confider  thofe  w'ho  were  tlie  authors 
of  it  as  the  moil  detedable  of  mon- 
fters.  How  has  Marmontel  conduc¬ 
ted  himfelf  to  excite  his  readers  to 
this  pitch  of  indignation  and  hatred 
againft  thefe  men  i  He  has,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  work,  de¬ 
feribed  Ataliba  as  a  wife,  humane, 
peaceful,  and  even  phiiofophical 
FriiKC,  from  whom  his  brother  Hu- 
afear  wiihes  to  tear,  by  means  of  an 
unjuil  war,  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ; 
and  who,  thus  forced  to  fupport  his 
rights,  conduced  himfelf  towards 
his  brother  with  all  the  moderation 
and  jullice  and  generoiity  of  the 
mod  virtuous  of  men.  It  is  this 
King,  this  accomplifhed  model  of 
the  mod  perfetd  wii'dom,  whom  the 
author  exhibits  to  us  afterwards  van- 
quifhed,  dethroned  by  the  Spaniards, 
calumniated  by  them,  and  accufed 
of  the  murder  of  his  brother, — the  o- 
dious  pretext  of  the  death  which  they 
dedine  for  himfelf!  More  confum- 
mate  art  could  not  furely  have  been 
employed  to  excite  our  pity  in  the 


behalf  of  this  unhappy  Priqcc,  and 
our  indignation  agaip.ll  his  murderen. 
But  what  mud  we  think  of  this  faU 
fifying  and  unphilofopliical  art,  when 
we  read  in  the  bed  hidorians,  that 
this  very  Ataliba  was  a  violent,  per¬ 
fidious,  and  fai^uinary  Prince,  upon 
whom  his  father  had  bedowed,  con'- 
trary  to  all  the  laws  of  the  empire,  the 
province  of  Quito;  and  who,  to  wlth- 
drawhimfelf  from  the  obedience  which 
he  owed'to  his  brother  Huafear,  at 
lead  as  his  vaiTal,  praArfes  diflimu- 
lation,  dratagem,  and  treachery,  in 
order  to  combat  him  with  fuccefi; 
fets  Ere  to  the  city  of  Cufa,  and  de¬ 
luges  it  with  blood  ;  cuts  the  throats 
of  the  whole  royal  family,  and  of 
all  thofe  of  the  blood  of  the  Incas; 
and  a  little  after,  when  he  fees  him¬ 
felf  in  his  turn  driven  from  his  throne 
by  the  Spaniards,  afraid  led  his  bro¬ 
ther  (hould  excite  the  enmity  of  the 
vigors  againd  him  by  a  recital  of  his 
cruelties,  or  conciliate  them  by  hit 
riches  and  his  treafures,  much  more 
immenfe*  than  what  he  polTeffed  him¬ 
felf,  makes  him  be  privately  mur- 
dured  in  the  prifon  where  he  was 
confined  ?  The  . Indians  were  fo  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  crime  of  Ataliba,  and 
abhorred  him  fo  much  for  his  cruel¬ 
ties,  that  they  even  thanked  the 
Spaniards  for  having  delivered  them 
from  his  favage  tyranny. 

Has  the  writer  of  a  romance, 
however  philofophical  he  may  be,  a 
right  thus  to  corrupt  the  truth  ? 
And  what  would  be  faid  of  him, 
who  (hould  attempt,  by  overturning 
all  hillory,  to  deferibe  Tikeriut  or 
Nero  as  good  and  virtuous  emperors^ 


jia  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  •which  Inchfures  have  bad  Upon  the  Population  of 
England ;  by  the  Reverend  J.  Howlett,.  Vicar  of  Great  Dunmonv,  EJ/ex. 

From  a  candid  review  of  the  opr  population  o(£ngland,  it  has  appeared 
pofite  reprefentations  and  reafon-  to  me  undeniable,  that  inclofures,  acs 
ings  with  refpeA  to  the  influence  cording  to  particular  circumdances, 
which  inclofures  have  had  upon  the  are  attended  with  great  advantages 
-  and 


end  great  difadvantages  rcfpeftlng  clufion  would  be  ftronger  (lill :  If,  fi- 
tb«  grand  objcA  of  inquiry,  the  in-  nally,  thc^  were  not  only  increaftd, 
creafe  of  our  people;  but  that  ilill  it  but  increaftd  even  more  than  thofe 
was  not  abfolutely  certain  and  free  parifhes  which  had  not  been  recently 
from  all  poflibility  of  controrerfy,  inclofed,  it  would  amount  to  .very 


which  of  the  two,  in  the  vaft  number  little  lefs  than  abfnlute  demonltra- 
«f  inclofures  which.had  taken  place  tion.  In  purfuit  of  thefo  ideas,  1  im- 
in  this  kingdom,  during  the  latl  mediately  procured  a  lilt  of  the  in¬ 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  had  been  moil  clofure-bills  from  the  Journals  of  the 


numerous  and  prevalent.  Probabili¬ 
ty,  indeed,  feemed  ftrongly  on  the 
frvourable  fide.  I  thought,  however, 
that  I  (hould  be  much  more  clear  in 
diis  point,  if  1  could  procure  the 
annual  regifters  of  baptifms  in  the 
parifhes  recently  inclofed  during 'the 
lall  twenty  years.  If  thefe  parifhes, 
when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  were 
not  materially  decreaftd,  it  would  be 
a  (Irong  prefumption  that  inclofures 


Houfe  of  Commons  ;  and  found,  to 
my  furprife,  that  they 'amounted  to 
very  near  a  thoufand  between  the 
year  1750  and  1781.  I  foon  dif- 
patched  about  500  letters  to  thfc 
clergy  of  the  inclofed  parifhes,  o- 
mitting,  however,  the  counties  of 
Nottingham,  York,  and  Lancailer, 
becaufe  Dr  Piicc  himfelf  acknow¬ 
ledged  thofe  to  be  greatly  increafed. 
Of  thefe  ^00  letters  I  have  been  fa- 


hsd  advanced  our  total  population  ;  voured  with  anfwers  to  hardly  a  hun* 
^caufc  it  was  an  undoubted  fad,  dred.  Small,  however,  as  this  pro- 


that  in  fome  few  places,  where  open 
cultivated  fields  had  been  converted 
into  pafturea,  the  number  of  inha 
bitants  on  thefe  particular  fpots  had 
been  greatly  lefTcncd) :  If  they  were 
adually  not  at  all  diminifloed^  but 
even  very  much  increaftd,  the  con- 


portion  is,  yet  coming  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  indifferently,  and  without  an^ 
previous  motive  for  choice  or  felec- 
tion,  their  evidence  may  fairly  be 
conlidcredas  fatisfadory  and  deciiiTC.' 
What  this  evidence  is  the  reader  may 
fee  in  the  following  table. 


The  nnmber  of  baptifms  daring  two  periods  of  five  years  each,  the  firft  beginning  with 
1760,  the  feconcf  with  1775,  in  a  great  number  of  recently  inclofed  parilhes,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  counties,  together  with  the  baptifms  in  other  patilhe*  not  rscentiy  inclofed,  in  the 
&me  counties  refpedUvely. 

iBaptlfms  in  Parilhes  lately  1  Baptifins  in  Parllbes  npt 
(  I  "  inclofed.  ||  lately  inclofed. 


Northumberland 

Durham 

Cumberland 

Shroulhire 

Norfolk 

Effex 

Bedford 

Bucks 

Leicefter 

Stafford 

Warwick 

Derby  and  Berks 

Middlefex 

Worcellcr 

Cloncellcr 

Wilts 

Haau 


Totals 

Tncrealcd  nearly  aa~ 

Vot.ULS*!?. 


ill  Period. 

zdPcrlod.H 

349 

44*  1 

3»5 

600  R 

956 

1147  1 

390 

3*7  1 

447 

358  y 

i6s 

248 

*31 

221 

343 

333 

*a35 

1 4  JO 

320 

336 

1269 

1609 

346 

621 

34 

47 

1490 

1946 

463 

J88 

1888 

2187 

ai3  _ 

267 

10804 

*3*38 

1 1  fiPeriodJzdPeriod. 


*3 

»*33 

a4*3 

4 

827 

*073 

*7 

2011 

3493 

*73 

13163 

14639 

48 

5774 

4210 

I3_ 

3^ 

_3374__ 

490 

347.1* 

57984“"’ 

as 

100  to 

109 

On  the  Influence  ^ Inelofuret  m  Population, 


jtiuedoUt  ^Raphtel.' 


In  thii  taUe  vre  fec»  that  the  re¬ 
cently  inclofed  jtarifhes  have  vaftly 
the  advantage  of  thofe  which  have 
not  been  recently  inclofed.  The 
baptifms  in  the  ^9  parifhes  of  the 
former  defcriptlon,  during  the  five 
years  beginning  with  the  year  1760, 
to  the  baptifms  during  the  five  years 
beginning  with  1775  or  17761  are 
nearly  as  100  to  121  ;  whereas  in 
the  490  of  the  latter,  for  the  fame 
periods  refpeflively,  the  advance  is 
only  as  100  to  109  ;  that  is,  the  in- 
clofures  arc  increafed  more  than  ^th, 
the  non  inclofuces  fcarcely  T^ths. 
This  is  furely  little  lefs  than  abfo- 
lute  demonltration  of  the  point  in 
queftlon,  the  influence  of  inclofures 
upon  the  population  of  this  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  that,  fo  far  from  having 
diminiflied,  they  have  much  increa¬ 
fed  it.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  increafe  from  hence  aiifing 
is  certainly  greater  than  here  ap¬ 
pears  ;  bccaufe  thofe  inclofures  which 
converted  arable  to  pallure,mull  have 
Icflened  the  employment  of  the  In¬ 
habitants,  and  of  courfe  their  num¬ 
ber,  in  the  fcveral  pariflies  in  which 
they  refpeftively  took  place,  and  pro¬ 
portionally  augmented  and  employ¬ 
ed  thofe  in  pariflies  where  inclofures 
had  not  taken  place.  It  may  befaid, 
perhaps,  that  the  increafe  of  the  in- 
dofed  pariflies  may  have  been  occa- 


fioned  bY  caufes  totally  diftin61  from 
the  inclofures.  1  make  no  doubt 
but  that  with  regard  to  fome  of 
them  this  has  rcaUy  been  the  cafe ; 
but  then  it  (hould  be  remembered,  that 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the 
fame  caufes  have  not  operated likewife 
in  the  non-inclofcd  pariflies,  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  difference  of  the  In¬ 
creafe,  and  even  more  than  that  dif¬ 
ference,  for  the  reafon  jufl  now  af- 
figned,  mud  have  arifen  from  the  in¬ 
clofures  alone.  Had  indeed  an  inclo- 
fure  of  only  50  or  60  acres,  belong¬ 
ing  to  fuch  a  toivn  as  Birmingham, 
been  included  in  my  liil  of  Inclofed 
pariflies,  that  alone  might  have  turn¬ 
ed  the  balance  on  the  favourable  fide, 
and  nearly  deftroytd  the  argument ; 
as  the  piodigious  augmentation  of 
people  there  has  doubtlcfs  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  enormous  growth  of  its 
manufactures,  which,  however,  the 
vafl  improveincnts  of  agriculture  have 
helped  to  fuppurt  and  maintain.  But 
no  fuch  fowns  are  Included ;  I  took 
in  merely  country  pariflies  and  mar- 
ket  towns  of  the  common  fize  and 
defeription,  as  they  happened  to  a- 
rife.  The  towns  of  Sheffield,  Maa- 
chefter,  Liverpool,  dec.  1  need  not 
fay  arc  excluded,  as  1  admitted  not 
a  tingle  parifli  inclofed  or  uninclofed 
from  the  counties  of  cither  York  or 
Lancafler. 


Anecdotes  of  celebrated  Painters. 

Raphael  Santio,  Da  Urbino. 

D:td  1520,  aged  37.  Painted  Hiflarj  and  Portrait. 


T)  AmAEL  was  born  at  Urbino  on  ‘ 
Good  Friday  In  the  year  1483. 
His  father,  Giovanni  Santio,  a  pain¬ 
ter  no  ways  remarkably  famous,  ha¬ 
ving  difeovered  in  his  fon  an  early 
'attachment  to  painting, '  fpared  no 
pains  in  Inftrufting  him  in  the  firft 
rudiments  of  that  art,  and  after¬ 
wards  placed  him  under  Perugino, 


who  was  at  that  time  in  great  repu¬ 
tation. 

Raphael,  however,  foon  equalled 
his  marter,  whofe  chief  talci^  was 
the  fimple  imitation  of  nature,  which 
he  had  already  learned  from  Ills  father; 
and  we  are  told,  that  a  piAure  of 
the  Crucifixon,  had  it  not  been  in- 
fc.ribcd  with  the  name  of  Raphael, 

bit 


34* 


jlfucdotn  of  Raphsel. 


^ould  have  been  accounted  the  per* 
formance  of  Perugino  by  the  abletl 
judge*. 

But  foon  perceiving  that  the  abi* 
Utiesofhis  matler  were  inadequate  to 
his  afpiring  genius,  he  eagerly  be* 
took  himfclf  to  the  lludy  of  the  an¬ 
tique  ;  and  not  contented  with  ma* 
king  ufe  of  the  numerous  performan¬ 
ces  of  the  ancients  to  which  he  had 
accefs  himfelf,  he  employed  at  his 
own  expence  many  good  painters  to 
make  defigns  of  whatever  was  cu¬ 
rious  or  remarkable  in  Italy,  and  e* 
VCD  in  Greece. 

It  is  from  this  circumftance,  per* 
haps,  that  he,  as  well  at  many  other 
eminent  artids,  have  been  accufed  of 
breaking  down  and  throwing  into 
the  Tiber  a  great  number  of  bas-re¬ 
lief  antiques  ;  that  after  having  ex* 
adly  copied  them,  they  might  for 
ever  conceal  the  theft.  It  has  even 
been  alleged,  that  Raphael  ul'ed  to 
go  about  the  (Ireets  of  Rome  at 
night,  and  mutilate  the  ftatues  with 
a  great  wooden  club. 

The  gp'cat  repute  the  work*  of 
I.eonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  were  at  this  time  held  in  at  Flo* 
rence,  induced  Raphael  to  go  there ; 
and  being  fecretly  introduced  into 
the  chapel  where  Michael  Angelo 
was  at  work,  notwithllanding  all  the 
precautions  this  celebrated  artift  had 
taken  to  prevent  any  body  from  fee¬ 
ing  his  works  till  they  were  finiihed, 
he  was  fo  lliuck  in  contemplating 
the  fire  of  M.  Angelo’s  pencil,  that 
for  a  confiderable  time  he  was  unable 
to  utter  a  word  ;  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  refolved  for  ever  to  lay  afidc 
the  manner  of  hit  mafter  Perugino. 
But  his  progrefs  can  alone  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  own  wonderful  genius  ; 
for  the  paintings  of  Michael  Ange¬ 
lo,  although  expufed  now  to  the 
eyes  of  all  the  painters  of  the  uni- 
verfe  for  more  than  200  years,  have 
not  been  able  to  produce  a  fecond 
Ka^acl. 

'  The  fam»of  Raphael  was  no  left 


rapid  than  great ;  and  the  firft  paint* 
ings  he  executed  at  Rome  were  fo  . 
much  efteemed,  that  the  Pope  order* 
ed,  that  the  performances  of  feveral 
other  painters  fhould  be  removed 
from  his  palace,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  his. 

Prince  Auguftin  ChigI  having  em* 
ployed  Raphael  to  paint  feveral 
things  for  him,  they  had  a  violent 
difpute  about  the  payment ;  and  Mi* 
duel  Angelo  being  chofen  as  arbi* 
ter,  far  from  depreciating  the  works 
of  his  rival,  valued  every  head  at  1 00 
crowns,  which  the  Prince  hefitated 
not  a  moment  to  pay,  left  Michael 
Angelo  Ihould  value  the  other  parts 
of  the  figures  in  projrortion  to  the 
heads. 

Thefe  two  great  painters,  how* 
ever,  were  always  jealous  of  each  o- 
thcr.  Raphael  was  frequently  at* 
tended  by  a  great  number  of  Undents 
and  friends,  who  were  much  at  his 
houfe,  and  ufually  waited  upon  bins 
when  he  went  abroad.  Michael  An« 
gelo  happening  one  day  to  meet  him 
when  he  was  thus  attended,  told  him 
by  way  of  raillery,  ‘  That  he  march* 
ed  like  a  Iheriff  with  bis  officers  a* 
bout  him.’  Raphael  replied  in  the 
fame  way,  ‘  But  you  go  alone  like 
the  hangman,” 

Franfcefco  Francia,  a  painter  of 
Bologna,  hearing  of  the  great  fame 
of  this  celebrated  artift,  conceived  a 
ftrong  defire  to  fee  fome  of  his  works; 
but  his  great  age  hindering  him  from 
taking  a  journey  to  Rome,  he  refol¬ 
ved  to  write  to  Raphael  to  tell  him 
how  great  an  efteein  he  entertained 
for  his  talents  from  what  he  heard 
from  every  body.  In  confequence  of 
which  thefe  two  artifts  ever  after¬ 
wards  kept  up  a  regular  correfpoa- 
dence ;  and  when  Raphael  had  fi* 
nifhed  his  famous  pidure  of  St  Ce¬ 
cilia  for  the  church  of  St  Giovanni 
in  Monte  at  Bologna,  he  fent  it  to 
his  friend  Franfcefco,  requefting  of 
him  to  fec  it  fixed  in  Its  appotute^ 
place;  at  the  fame  timf  modeftly  de- 
T  t  2  firing 
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firing  him  to  mend  any  faults  that  he 
might  find  in  it  The  anitt  of  Bo¬ 
logna  being  tranfportcd  with  joy  at 
being  at  laft  upon  the  point  of  fee¬ 
ing  a  work  of  Raphael’s,  made  all 
pollible  expedition  to  fee  the  picture; 
but  had  no  fooner  call  his  eyes  upon 
it,  than  it  threw  him  into  a  profound 
melancholy :  he  foon  faw  what  a 
wide  difference  there  was  betwixt 
his  talenta  and  tliufe  of  Raphael  ; 
and  he  is  faid  to  have  fallen  into  a. 
decay,  which  occafioned  his  death. 

A  poor  fruiterer  of  Paris  being 
unable  to  pay  the  rent  of  Irer  inifer- 
able  dwelling,  her  unrelenting  land¬ 
lord  caufed  her  to  fell  the  little  fur¬ 
niture  (he  was  pofTefled  of,  and  even 
all  was  hardly  fulBcient  to  difeharge 
her  debts :  feeing  herfelf  thus  redu- 
duced  to  beggary,  (he  burft  into 
tears;  but  how  great  was  her  defpair 
when  (he  faw  them  put  up  to  fale  a 
fmall  St  Jerome,  only  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  which  (he  had  at  the 
bottom  of  her  bed,  and  before  which 
(he  had  daily  offered  up  her  prayers 
to  the  Almighty.  A  painter,  after 
examining  it, offered  acrown  forit.  A 
connoifleur  happening  to  be  prefent 
at  the  fale,  doubled  the  fum.  The 
painter  thought,  in  order  to  aftonifli 
this  man,  and  make  him  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  having  the  piflure,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  bid  high  at 
once:  a  louis  d’or,  cried  he;  fifty 
livres,  teplied  the  amateur;  a  hun¬ 
dred  francs,  faid  the  painter.  In  the 
mean  time  the  heart  of  the  good 
woman  was  overcome  with  joy  ;  her 
lodging  and  her  other  debts  were  al¬ 
ready  mote  than  twice  paid  by  this 
little  St  Jerome  :  but  her  joy  was  un¬ 
bounded  when  (he  faw  the  amateur 
raife  the  picture  Itcp  after  ftep  to  fix 
hundred  livres.  1  he  painter,  at  lall 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  <  You  ate 
happy,  Sir  (laid  he  to  the  purchafer), 
in  being  richer  than  1  am,  otherwife 
it  (hould  hare  coft  you  two  hundred 
pilUlcs  before  I  had  given  it  up.*  This 
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pidure  fo  much  fought  after  was  aa 
original  of  Raphael’s. 

The  great  talents  of  this  celebra¬ 
ted  painter  were  fo  univerfally  admi¬ 
red,  that  Cardinal  Bibicna  offered 
him  his  niece  in  marriage ;  but  Ra¬ 
phael  declined  this  illullrious  alliance 
in  expedation  of  a  Cardinal’s  cap, 
which  Leo  X.  promifed  him.  He  did 
not,  however,  abfolutely  refufe  it ; 
but  begged  his  Highnefs  would  al¬ 
low  him  four  years,  that  be  might, 
he  faid,  render  bimfelf  more  worthy 
uf  fo  great  an  honour.  The  time 
being  expired,  the  Cardinal  dill  re¬ 
mained  in  the  fame  fentiments,  and 
Raphael  at  lad  promifed  to  marry 
his  iiiece;  but  he  delayed  the  mar¬ 
riage  day  after  day,  in  hopes  that 
the  Pope  would  fulfil  his  promifes, 
and  that  he  would  one  day  fee  him- 
fclf  adorned  with  the  Roman  purple. 

The  beauty  of  his  perfon  and  the 
elegance  of  his  manner^  have  been 
univerfally  admired.  His  politenefs 
and  modedy  gave  an  additional  ludre 
to  his  talents.  To  ufe  the  words  of 
Vafari,  Raphael  fpent  all  the  years 
of  his  life,  not  as  a  private  indivi¬ 
dual,  but  like  a  prince  freely  com¬ 
municating  fcience,  and  lavKhing  his 
money  upon  all  thofe  who  were  fond 
of  painting,  or  who  had  been  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  the  world. 

Love  and  gallantry  were  the  ru¬ 
ling  paflions  of  this  great  man.  Ma¬ 
ny  people  who  knew  his  attachment 
to  the  female  fex,  fcruplednot  to  ferve 
him  in  his  amours,  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  his  friends,  and  procure  from 
him  fome  fpecimen  of  his  adonilhing 
genius.  Prince  Aiigudin  Cbigi,  fee¬ 
ing  that  he  delayed  finilbing  a  gal¬ 
lery  which  he  had  been  a  confider- 
able  time  about,  owing  to  bis  daily 
going  out  to  fpcTKi  feveial  hours  with 
his  midrefs,  allowed  him  to  bring  this 
lady  to  live  in  his  palace. 

But  this  too  lively  pafllon  at  lad 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  cut  him  off 
in  the  fiower  of  his  youth.  On^ 
day 
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Jay,' after  lie  had  abandoned  himfelf 
to  a  favourite  midrefs  with  excefa,  he 
was  taken  very  ill  of  a  burning  fever; 
and  the  phyticlans,  from  whom  he 
concealed  the  true  caufc  of  his  dif- 
temper,  having  treated  him  as  if  he 
'  bad  a  pleurify,  quite  extinguifhed 
the  little  Are  ttiat  was  left  in  his  bo¬ 
dy.  Raphael  died  on  Good  Friday, 
the  fame  day  and  at  the  fame  hour 
he  was  born,  univerfally  regretted  by 
ill  Rome.  Cardinal  Bembo  wrote 
his  epitaph,  which  is  to  be  feen  upon 
his  tomb  in  the  church  of  the  Rotun¬ 
da  at  Rome  ;  two  verfes  of  it  are  ad¬ 
mirable. 

'  nie  hie  eft  Raphael,  timuit,  ^uo  folpite, 
vinci 

i  Rerom  magna  Parens,  et  moriente  mo- 
rif. 

The  Tram  figuration  has  generally 
i  been  efteemed  the  fineft  painting  in 
the  ifrotld.  It  is  in  the  church  of  St 
f  Peter  in  Montorio  at  Rome,  w’hcre 
it  is  almoft  always  covered  with  a 
curtain.  The  Cardinal  Julio  dc  Me- 
dlcis  had  once  an  intention  of  fend¬ 
ing  it  to  France  ;  but  the  death  of 
Raphael  determined  the  Cardinal  ne¬ 
ver  to  deprive  !  taly,  and  particularly 
Rome,  of  fo  valuable  a  performance. 

England,  however,  can  boaft  of 


being  in  polTeffion  of  thbfe  celebrated 
cartoons  which  long  have  been  the 
envy  ofallother  polite  nations.  They 
were  originally  placed  in  a  fuperb 
gallery,  built  on  purpofe  by  William 
and  Mary  at  Hampton  court ;  but 
being  in  danger  from  the  dampnefa 
of  the  gallery  of  being  deftroyed, 
they  have  been  removed  by  his  pre> 
fentjMajelly  to  his  own  royal  collec¬ 
tion,  where  they  are  preferved  with 
great  care. 

But  it  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  an  article  of  this  nature,  minutely 
to  enumerate  all  the  various  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  immortal  Raphael :  To 
conclude  therefore  in  the  words  of 
Addifon, 

Fain  would  I  Raphael’s  god-like  art  re- 
hearfe. 

And  fhow  the  immoital  labours  in  my 
verfe ; 

Where,  from  the  mingled  ftrength  of 
(hade  and  light, 

A  new  creation  rifes  to  my  Cght. 

Such  heavenly  figures  from  his  pencil 
flow. 

So  warm  with  life  his  blended  colours 
glow. 

From  theme  to  thexhe  with  fccret  pleaJ 
fure  toft, 

Amidft  the  foft^ variety  I  am  loft. 

Addifmt  Wtrktf  Vol.  Lp.-5I. 

Hic. 
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This  iaftltutlon,  which  is  of 
near  forty  years  (landing,  has 
(or  Its  objefl,  to  carry  on,  in  a  more 
perfeA  manner,  the  improvement; 
both  in  heart  and  mind,  of  fuch 
young  gentlemen  as  have  already, 
either  by  public  or  private  tuition, 
been  initiated  into  the  hrft  rudiments 
of  morality  and  knowledge ;  to  fup- 
ply  whatever  of  the  fcicnces  or  polite 


accomplllhments  may  be  wanting ;  to 
facilitate  their  tranfition  from  fchoul, 
or  a  private  education,  to  the  univer- 
fity,  or  more  immediately  into  the 
world;  and  to  furnllb  them  with  fuch 
principles,  notions,  and  habits,  as 
muft  not  only  be  highly  advanta¬ 
geous  to  them  through  life,  but,  fur 
the  moft  part,  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary,  in  whatever  fphere  they  may 
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.  t  Ikii  has  been  mutated  by  Pope  in  his  epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey  KacUcr : 
l-iving,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  mighf  outvie 
Het  wurks;  and  dying,  fears  berfu  may  die. 
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be  placed)  whether  in  court,  ui  pub* 
lie  affairs,  the  army,  a  learned  pro- 
feffion,  agriculture,  or  the  retire* 
ment  of  a  private  and  independant 
fortune. 

Though  the  great  diverlky  that 
arlfes  from  the  judicious  or  faulty 
manner  of  an  early  tuition,  and  the 
more  quick,  or  more  tardy  devtlope- 
ment  of  the  mind  in  different  capa¬ 
cities,  it  is  impoffiblc  to  determine 
cxaAly  the  propcrcll  age  for  admif- 
fion  into  this  college ;  but  between 
fourteen  and  twenty  feems  the  period 
beft  calculated  for  reaping  the  fulleft 
advantage  from  the  general courfe  of 
its  inffru£lion. 

The  means  employed  to  compafs 
the  abovementioned  purpufes,  and 
which  have  hitherto  proved  fo  often 
iuccefsful,  are  to  make  morality  go 
hand  in  hand  with  knowledge,  and 
to  attend  with  equal  vigilance  to 
both,  that  whiKl  the  heart  is  melio* 
rated  the  faculties  of  the  mind  may 
be  extended,  and  while  the  foul  is 
enlightened  and  enriched  with  know¬ 
ledge,  it  may  be  led  to  take  tlie 
proper  bias  and  folidity  by  a  heart, 
in  which  are  fown  all  the  feeds  of  no¬ 
ble  and  virtuous  inclination. 

T'/iofi  your.g  g!Ktl:men  that  come 
here  ’uithiut  tutors  are  entrujhd  to 
the  care  of  one  of  t  ha  pubUc  g^vtraors, 
•luhofe  duty  it  it  to  ketp  a  •watchful  eye 
aver  their  ftudiet,  the  company  they 
keep,  and  the  •whole  of  their  coaduit,  as 
•well  as  t$  regulate  and  manage  their 
expenses ;  and  in  order  to  difeharge 
this  duty  more  effeelually,  each  go¬ 
vernor  has  but  a  linall  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  committed  to  his  direction,  i  he 
young  town’s  people,  who  are  allowed 
to  partake,  of  the  collegial  inltruc- 
tions,  arc  under  the  immediate  go- 
vernmeat  of  their  pareots;  but  it 
were  to.be  wifhed  that  .all  others 
might  come  under  the  guidance  of  a 
private  tutor,  ot  be  put  under  one 
of  the  public  governors,  as  their  li¬ 
ving  i  a  the  town,  unchecked  by  any 


reftraint,  might  flacken  their  fe^ 
lity,  corrupt  their  morals,  and  do  ait 
unmerited  injury  to  the  reputation  of 
our  inilltution. 

I.  We  (hall  here  only  in  a  fuiq. 
mary  manner  enumerate  the  fubjeds 
of  inftrudion,  referring  thofe  who 
wifh  to  fee  a  more  ample  detail  of 
them  to  the  catalogue  of  Icduiet 
and  exercifes  publiftied  every  fix 
months:  They  confiff  of  religioo, 
ethics,  natural  and  civil  law,  logic, 
the  hillory  of  philofophy,  pure  ai4 
practical  mathematics,  phyfics,  na* 
tural  hiftory,  the  general  hiftory  of 
the  world,  and  the  particular  hi. 
ftory  of  the  different  ftates  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  their  government,  policy, 
&c.  philofophical  and  hiiloricid  geo¬ 
graphy,  the  theory,  hiftory,  and  ati- 
tiquities  of  ^literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  theoretical  and  pradical  leifoni 
in  Latin  and  German  eloquence,  is 
mythology,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
German  antiquities,  as  likewife  hi- 
ftrudions  and  exercifes  in  the  He¬ 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
Engliih,  and  German  languages; 
with  regard  to  this  latter^  for  the 
conveniency  of  fuch  foreigners  u 
are  not  acquainted  with  it  (although 
the  public  IcAures  are  delivered  in 
German)  they  may  on  their  firft  ar¬ 
rival  receive  their  phyfical  and  ma¬ 
thematical  Icffuns  either  in  French 
or  Englifh.  And  here  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  obftrvc,  that  the 
whole  method  and  order  of  inftruc- 
tioii  ia  adapted  as  much  as  puiUble  to 
the  wants  and  capacities  of  the  tlu- 
dents.  To  the  abovementioned  may 
be  added  civil  and  military  archi- 
■  tefturc,  fortification,  furveying,  and 
drawing,  after  the  beft  models,  w^ith 
ridiitg,  daiicing,  fencing,  vaulting, 
turning  and  preparing  optical  glaiTcs. 

Our  hjdf- yearly  courfes  of  inltruc- 
tlon  begin  immediately  after  our  fairs, 
the  one  towards  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  other  towards  the  end  of 
Auguft :  At  the  beginning  of  each 
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it  «itl  be  ^inted  out  to  ereiy  ftu> 
dent  what  leflbna  he  is  to  apply  to, 

IS  mod  confonant  to  his  iiiturc  de* 
ftination,  his  capacity,  and  former 
■cquirements-  The  whole  order  and 
fttcceflion  of  ftudies  require  at  lead 
two  years  for  their  completion ;  this 
time,  however,  may  be  prolonged 
without  detriment  to  the  ftudent,  but 
cannot  be  (hortened  without  facri> 
Sang  much  of  its  utility. 

'  II.  Beiides  the  foregoing  cflential 
advantages  derived  from  the  internal 
ipirit  of  the  inftitution  (to  which 
nay  be  added  the  free  exercife  of  re¬ 
ligion)  there  are  many  of  an  exter- 
.  ad  and  accidental  nature  that  pro¬ 
ceed  from  local  tituation.  Thus  all 
the  collegians  of  a  fuitable  extradf  ion 
are  permitted  to  appear  at  court,  on 
court  or  gala  days,  and  are  admitted 
into  the  beft  company  and  mod  gen¬ 
teel  focicties  in  the  town.  They  are 
aUonued  to  take  part  in  all  public  a- 
mafenentSf  as  far  as  cosfiflent,  ouith- 
ent  facrificing  to  thesn  too  much  of 
their  time,  or  other  objeHs  of  greater 
tnruent ;  ard  in  order  to  compenfate 
fir  the  JlriH  inj unilion  not  to  frequent 
assy  public  boufes  nuhatever,  it  it  con- 
,  trroed  that  they  may,  in  the  intervals 
tf  the  public  lejfons,  amufe  thetnfelves 
vith  billiards,  a  table  being  placed 
for  that  purpofe  in  a  building  belosig- 
ittg  to  the  college,  where  all  excelfes 
in  play  arc  checked  by  fixed  regula¬ 
tions  and  the  prefence  of  the  go¬ 
vernors. 

An  objeff  greatly  attended  to,  has 
been  to  divide  their  time  between 
iludy  and  recreation  of  ufeful  and 
healthy  cxercifes,  and  to  render  the 
tranfition  Icfs  violent,  Icfs  tedioufly 
utiiform,  and  coufequently  lefs  fa¬ 
tiguing. 

The  prefervation  of  good  order 
and  difcipline  is  committed  to  the 
fuperintendance  of  the  council  of 
profeiTors  and  governors,  who  are 
pot  only  to  delineate  on  the  general 
fiate  and  welfare  of  the  inditutioo* 


but  on  every  particular  contingency, 
and  to  lend  the  minutes  every  three 
months  to  be  infpecdcd  by  the  privy 
council.  . 

The  terms  on  which  foreigners 
may  partake  of  the  advantages  of 
this  edabliihment  arc  as  follow. 

III.  The  twelve  month’s  hoard  (a 
moiety  of  which  mud  be  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  every  half  year,  namely  at  the 
end  of  February  and  at  Augud),  a- 
mounts  to  200  rixdoilars,  or,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  difference  of  exchange,  to 
be  about  37 1.  Sterling.  For  this  fum 
the  dudent  is  intitled  to  all  collegial 
indru61ions  both  public  and  private, 
in  all  the  aforementioned  fcicnces  and 
exerclfes,  without  exception  ;  and  if 
he  has  no  private  tutor,  to  the  in-  ^ 
fpe^ion  of  the  public  governon : 
He  is  found  in  a  decent  chamber  and 
bed-chamber,  with  the  neceffary  fur¬ 
niture  (bed  and  bedding  excepted) 
and  that  in  the  College,  and  near  his 
governor’s  apartments :  He  is  like- 
wife  found  in  fire  and  candle,  and  is 
attended  by  livery  fervants  provided 
and  paid  by  the  court.  He  dines  at 
a  common  cable  with  his  fellow- tlu- 
dents  and  the  governors,  on  four 
well-dreffed  dilhes  ;  and  at  night  he 
has  bread,  butter,  and  cold  road 
meat,  with  the  neceffary  beverage, 
brought  into  his  chamber,  to, avoid 
breaking  in  upon  his  time  and  (la¬ 
dies  by  a  formal  fupper.  It  is  or¬ 
dered,  never thrlcis,  that  if  any  of 
the  young  gentlemen  wifh  for  hot 
fuppers,  or  the  rarer  produftions  of 
the  feafon,  they  may,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  their  governor,  get  fuch 
dreffed  at  the  college  kitchen  at 
the  moll  moderate  prices,  fixed  and 
notified  by  a  bill  of  fare  paflcd  up 
there  ;  but  fuch  fuppers  are  to  be 
paid  for  immediately,  to  prevent  all 
the  abufes  tliat  would  arife  from  al¬ 
lowing  of  credit. 

The  moil  immediate  necefiities  be¬ 
ing  thus  in  a  great  meafurc  provided 
againft  ia  the  article  of  board,  the 
“  *  moll 
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mod  obvious  of  thofe  that  remain 
are,  clothes,  wafhing,  beds,  break- 
fad,  pocket-money,  books,  inilru- 
Brents,  writing  materials,  hair-drefs- 
ing,  &C.  The  care  of  thel'c  dif- 
burfements  is  committed  to  the  go¬ 
vernors,  who  are  to  adminifter  them 
with  the  mod  fcrupulous  propriety, 
surd  to  lay  their  accounts  quarterly 
before  a  committee  cdabiifhed  for  the 
purpofc  of  examining  them  :  This 
committee  certifies  them,  makes 
what  dedudions  or  remarks  it  judges 
nccclTaiy,  and  takes  in  charge  to 
fend  them  with  the  vouchers  to  the 
parents  or  guardians,  from  whom,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  expeds  reguifcrly 
in  advance  the  fum  to  which  the 
whole  of  the  expences  may  amount 
during  the  half  year  eitfuing.  It  is 
evident  that  the  parents  and  guar¬ 
dians  may  reft  more  fecurely  on  this, 
arrangement  than  if  they  were  to  in¬ 
trull  the  management  to  the  young 
gentlemen  thcmfelves  ;  which  we 
hope  will  never  be  done,  unfubjefied 
to  the  infpedlion  of  the  governors, 
and  without  limiting  to  a  determi¬ 
nate  fum  the  whole  of  the  annual 
cxpence. 


IV.  It  is  trae,  the  rank  and  for.' 
tune  of  the  ftudents  may  fometinres 
be  the  caufe  of  retrenching  or  ex¬ 
ceeding  thefe  limits,  but  a  fum  of 
400  or  at  mod  500  dollars  are  fuffi- 
dent  to  defray  all  expences  both  fix¬ 
ed  and  contingent ;  and  for  Englilh 
gentlemen,  who  have  commonly 
more  wants,  as  well  of  indrudion 
as  of  every  other  part  of  education, 
L.  I  jo  will  fully  anfwer  every  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wilhed,  that 
this  fum  might  never  be  cxceejjed,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  greater  equality 
among  the  dudents. 

This  advertifement  is  only  meant 
as  a  (hort  account  of  the  real  fi- 
tuation  and  regulations  of  this  eda- 
blilhment;  and  not  for  the  purpofc  of 
panegyrical  recommendations,  wlikii 
but  too  often  degenerate  into  empty 
boads.  The  inditution  mud  fpeak 
for  itfelf :  all  that  we  may  take  the 
liberty  of  faying,  is,  that  it  is  no 
novel  or  ideal  projefl ;  but  a  reality, 
founded  on  great  forefight  and  ex¬ 
perience,  promoted  by  many  years 
of  afiiduity  and  zeal,  and  proved 
and  rewarded  by  the  mod  fortunate 
fuccefs.  Mat.  Rtv. 


jj  Narrative  of  the  Death  of  Captain  James  Cook;  by  David  Samweli, 
Surgeon  of  the  Dijeovery. 


'T’HE  author  of  this  narrative  al- 
leges,  that  the  event  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook’s  death  has  not  yet  been 
fo  explicitly  related  as  the  import¬ 
ance  of  it  required ;  and  therefore 
truds,  that  his  account  of  that  un¬ 
fortunate  affair,  as  it  is  more  parti¬ 
cular  than  any  other,  will  not  be 
found  altogether  a  repetition  of  what 
is  already  known. 

After  giving  an  account  of  fome 
trifling  quarrels  between  the  Englilh 
and  the  natives,  Mr  Samwell  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  narrate  the  tranfadlions  of 
the  fatal  14th  of  February.- 


‘  To  widen  the  breach  between 
us,  fome  of  the  Indians  in  the  night 
took  away  the  Difeovery’s  large  cut¬ 
ter,  which  lay  fw’amped  at  the  buoy 
of  one  of  her  anchors :  they  had 
carried  her  off  fo  quietly,  that  we 
did  not  mifs  her  till  the  morning, 
iiunday,  February  the  fourteenth. 
Captain  Cierkc  lod  no  time  in  wait¬ 
ing  upon  Captain  Cook,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  accident :  he  returned 
on  board,  with  oiders  for  the  launch 
and  fmall  cutter  to  go,  under  the 
command  of  the  fecood  lieutenant, 
and  lie  off  the  caff  point  of  the  bay^ 
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ia  order  to  intercept  all  canoes  that 
might  attempt  to  get  out ;  and,  if 
be  found  it  neceffary,  to  fire  upon 
them.  At  the  fame  time,  the  third 
lieutenant  of  the  Refolution,  with 
the  launch  and  fmall  cutter,  was  fent 
on  the  fame  fervice  to  the  oppoUte 
point  of  the  bay  ;  and  the  mailer  was 
difpatchcd  in  the  large  cutter  in  pur« 
(iiit  of  a  double  canoe,  already  under 
fail,  making  the  belt  of  her  way  out 
of  the  harbour.  He  foon  came  up 
with  her,  and  by  tiring  a  f^Mj  muf< 
kets,  drove  her  on  fhore,  andlne  In¬ 
dians  left  her:  this  happened  to  be 
the  canoe  of  Omca,  a  man  who  bore 
the  title  of  Orono.  He  was  on  board 
hifflfclf;  and  it  would  have  been  for¬ 
tunate  if  our  people  had  fecured  him, 
for  his  perfon  was  held  as  facred  as 
that  of  the  king.  During  this  time. 
Captain  Cook  was  preparing  to  go 
a&ore  himfelf  at  the  town  of  Ka- 
varoah,  in  order  to  fecure  the  per- 
fbn  of  Kariopoo,  before  he  fhould 
have  time  to  withdraw  himfelf  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  itland  out  of  our 
reach.  Tliis  appeared  the  moft  ef- 
feflual  (lep  that  could  be  taken  on 
the  prefent  occafion  for  the  recovery 
of  the  boat.  1 1  was  the  meafure  he 
bad  invariably  purfued,  in  iimilar 
cafes,  at  other  iflands  in  thefe  fcas ; 
and  it  had  always  been  attended 
with  the  defired  fuccefs  :  in  fadl,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  o- 
ihcr  mode  of  proceeding  on  thefe  e- 
nergencies  likely  to  attain  the  ob- 
jeft  in  view.  W  e  had  reafon  to  fiip- 
pofe,  tliat  the  king  and  his  atten¬ 
dants  had  fled  when  the  alarm  was 
firtl  given  :  in  that  cafe,  it  was  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook’s  intention  to  fecure  the 
Urge  canoes  which  were  hauled  up  on 
the  beach.  He  left  the  (hip  about 
feven  o’clock,  attended  by  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  marines,  a  ferjeant,  cor¬ 
poral,  and  feven  private  men  :  the 
pinnace’s  crew  were  alfo  armed,  and 
oadcr  the  command  of  Mr  Roberts. 
As  they  rowed  towards  the  (hore, 
(Uptain  Cook  ordered  the  launch  to 
VoL  II!.  N"  l6. 


leaVe  her  flation  at  the  well  point  of 
the  bay,  in  order  to  affill  his  own 
boat.  This  is  a  circumllance  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice  ;  for  it  clearly  fhows, 
that  he  was  not  unapprchenfive  of 
meeting  with  reliflance  from  the  na¬ 
tives,  or  unmindful  of  the  neceflary 
preparation  fur  the  fafety  of  himfelf 
and  his  people.  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  that  from  t!ie  appearance  of 
things  jull  at  that  time,  there  w'as 
not  one,  belide  himfelf,  who  judged 
that  fuch  precaution  was  abfolutcly 
lequilite:  fo  little  did  his  condudk 
on  the  occafion  bear  the  marks  of 
ralhiiefs  or  a  precipitate  felf-confi- 
dcnce  !  He  landed  with  the  marines 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  of  Ka- 
varoah :  the  Indians  immediately 
flocked  round,  as  ufual,  and  (howed 
him  the  cullomary  marks  of  refpe^ 
by  prodratlng  themfelvcs  before  him. 
There  were  no  figns  of  hollilitics  or 
much  alarm  among  them.  Captain 
Cook,  however,  did  not  feem  will¬ 
ing  to  trull  to  appearances;  but  was 
particularly  attentive  to  the  dlfpofi- 
tion  of  the  marines,  and  to  have 
them  kept  clear  of  the  crowd.  He 
fird  Inquired  for  the  King’s  fons,  two 
youths  who  were  much  attached  to 
him,  and  generally  his  companions 
on  board.  Meflengers  being  fent  for 
them,  they  foon  came  to  him ;  and 
informing  him  that  their  father  was 
aileep  at  a  houfc  not  far  from  them, 
be  accompanied  them  thither,  and 
took  the  marines  along  with  them. 
As  he  pafled  along,  the  natives  e- 
very  where  proftrated  themfelvcs  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  feemed  to  have  loil 
no  part  of  that  refpedl  they  had  al¬ 
ways  Ihown  to  bis  perfon.  He  was 
joined  by  fevcral  chiefs, among  whom 
was  Kanynah,  and  his  brother  Koo- 
liowrooah.  They  kept  the  crowd 
in  order,  according  to  their  ufual 
cudom ;  and  being  ignorant  of  his 
intention  in  coming  on  Ihore,  fre¬ 
quently  alked  him  if  he  wanted  any 
hogs  or  other  provlllons  :  he  told 
them  that  he  did  not,  and  that  his 
U  u  bufincfs 
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bufinefs  was  to  fee  the  King.  When  through  the  crowd.  An  old  prieft 
he  arn'ved  at  the  houre,  hie  ordered  came  to  Captain  Cook  with  a  cocoa 
fome  of  the  Indians  to  go  in,  and  in>  not  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  ont 
form  Kariopoo,  that  he  waited  with-  to  him  as  a  prefent,at  the  fame  time 
out  to  fpeak  with  him.  They  came  Gnging  very  loud.  He  was  often 
out  two  or  three  timet ;  and  inftead  defired  to  be  filcnt,  but  in  vain  :  he 
ofreturning  any  anlwer  from  the  King,  continued  importunate  and  troublc- 
prefented  fome  pieces  of  red  cloth  fome,  and  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
to  him,  which  made  Captain  Cook  getting  rid  of  him  or  his  noife:  it 
fufpetd  that  he  was  not  in  the  houfe;  teemed  as  if  he  meant  to  divert  their 
Te  therefore  deGred  the  lieutenant  attention  from  his  countrymen,  who 
of  marines  to  go  in.  The  lieutenant  were  growing  more  tumultuous,  and 
found  the  old  man  juft  awaked  from  arming  themfelves  In  every  quarter. 
Geep,  and  feemingly  alarmed  at  the  Captain  Cook,  being  at  the  fame 
Aieflage ;  but  he  came  out  without  time  furrounded  by  a  great  crowd, 
heGtation.  Captain  Cook  took  him  thought  his  Gtuation  rather  hazard- 
by  the  hand,  and  in  a  friendly  man-  ous  :  he  therefore  ordered  his  lieute- 
ner  afked  him  to  go  ou  board ;  to  nant  of  marines  to  march  bis  fmall 
which  he  very  readily  confented.  party  to  the  water- Gde,  where  the 
Thus  far  matters  appeared  in  a  fa  boats  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
vourable  train,  and  the  natives  did  (hore :  the  J  ndians  readily  made  a 
not  feem  much  alarmed  orapprehen-  lane  Sot  them  to  pafs,  and  did  not 
five  of  hoftility  on  our  Gde ;  at  which-  offer  to  interrupt  them.  The  di- 
Captain  Cook  expreffed  hlmfelf  a  ftance  they  had  to  go  might  be  about 
little  furprifed,  faying,  that  as  the  Gfty  or  Gxty  yards  ;  Captain  Cook 
inhabitants  of  that  town  appeared  followed,  having  hold  of  Kariupoo’s 
innocent  of  itealing  the  cutter,  he  hand,  who  accompanied  him  very 
Ihould  not  moleft  them,  but  that  he  willingly :  he  was  attended  by  hit 
muft  get  the  King  on  board.  Ka>  wife,  two  funs,  and  feveral  chirft. 
Ttopoo  fat  down  before  his  door,  and  The  troublefome  old  pried  followed, 
was  furrounded  by  a  great  crowd  :  making  the  fame  favage  noife.  Keo* 
Kanynah  and  his  brorticr  were  both  wa,  the  younger  fon,  went  diredly 
very  active  in  keeping  order  among  into  the  pinnace,  expe^Ing  his  fa- 
them.  In  a  little  time,,  however,  ther  to  follow ;  but  juft  as  he  arri- 
the  Indians  were  obferved  arming  ved  at  the  water-Gde,  his  wife  threw 
themfelves  with  long  fpears,  clubs,  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and,  with 
and  daggers,  and  putting  on  thick  the  alTidance  of  two  chiefs,  forced 
mats  which  they  uCe  as  armour,  him  to  Gt  down  by  the  Gde  of  a  dou^ 
This  hoftile  appearance  increafed,  ble  canoe.  Captain  Cook  expoftu- 
and  became  more  alarming  on  the  latcd  with  them,  but  to  nu  purpofe: 
arrival  of  two  men  in  a  canoe  from  they  would  not  fuffer  the  King  to 
the  oppoGte  Gde  of  the  bay,  with  the  proceed,  telling  him,  that  be  would 
news  of  a  chief,  called  /Careema,  .be  put  to  death  if  he  went  on  board 
having  been  killed  by  one  of  the  the  Giip.  Kariojxxj,  whofc  condud 
pifeovery’s  boats  in  their  paffage  feemed  entirely  religned  to  the  will 
acrofs :  they  had  alfo  delivered  this  of  others,  hung  down  his  head,  and 
account  to  each  of  the  ihipt.  Upon  appeared  much  diftreffed. 
that  information,  the  women,  who  *  While  the  King  was  in  this  G' 
were  Gtting  upon  the  beach  at  their  tuatioo,  a  chief,  well  known  to  us 
breakfaffs,  and  converGng  familiarly  of  the  name  of  Coho,  was  obferved 
with  our  people  in  the  boats,  reti-  lurking  near  with  an  iron  dagger, 
red,  and  in  a  confiifed  murmur  fpread  partly  concealed  uadcr  his  doke, 
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{eemingij  with  an  intention  of  ftab*  One  man  was  ohfenred,  behind  a 
bing  Captain  Cook  or  the  lieute*  double  canoe,  in  the  adioo  of  dart- 
oant  of  mariaea.  The  latter  propo*  ing  hia  fpear  at  Captain  Cook,  who 
kd  to  fire  at  him,  but  Captain  Cook  waa  forced  to  fire  at  him  in  hia  own 
would  not  permit  it.  Coho  clofing  defence,  but  happened  to  kill  ano* 
upon  them,  obliged  the  officer  to  ther  clofe  to  him  equally  forward 
ftrike  him  with  hia  piece,  which  in  the  tumult:  the  feijeant  obferving 
Bade  him  retire.  Another  Indian  that  he  had  milTcdthe  man  he  aimed 
laid  hold  of  the  (eijeant’a  mufket,  at,  received  ordera  to  fire  at  him  ) 
and  endeavoured  to  wrench  it  from  which  he  did,  and  killed  him.  By 
him,  but  waa  prevented  by  the  lieu-  tliia  time,  the  impetuofity  of  the  ln> 
teoant’a  making  a  blow  at  him.  diana  was  fomewhat  reprclTed ;  they 
Captain  Cook,  feeing  the  tumult  fell  back  in  a  body,  and  feemed  ftag< 
bereafe,  and  the  Indians  growing  gered  :  but  being  pufhed  on  by  thofe 
a»re  daring  and  rcfolute,  obferved,  behind,  they  returned  to  the  charge^ 
that  if  he  were  to  take  the  King  off  and  poured  a  volley  of  ftonea  among 
by  force,  he  conld  not  do  it  without  the  marines,  who,  without  waiting 
facrificing  the  lives  of  many  of  his  for  orders,  returned  it  with  a  gene- 
people  He  then  paufed  a  Iktle,  and  ral  difeharge  of  mufleetry,  which  wat 
waa  on  the  point  of  giving  his  or-  inftantly  followred  by  a  fire  from  the 
derato  reimbark,  when  a  man  threw  boats.  At  this  Captain  Cook  wat  heard 
a  ftone  at  him;  which  he  returned  to  exprefa.his  attonilbrnent;  he  waved 
with  a  difeharge  of  fmall  (hot,  (with  hia  h«id  to  the  boats,  called  to  them 
which  one  barrel  of  hia  double  piece  to  ceafe  firing,  and  to  come  nearer  in 
wat  loaded).  The  man,  having  a  to  receive  the  marines.  Mr  Roberts 
thick  mat  before  him,  received  little  immediately  brought  the  pinnace  as 
or  DO  hurt :  he  brandiihed  hit  fpear,  clofe  to  the  fitore  as  he  could  with- 
aod  tlireatened  to  dart  it  at  Captain  out  grounding,  notwithftanding  the 
Cook;  who  being  ftill  unwilling  to  (bowers  of  (lonca  that  fell  among  the 
take  away  his  life,  inllead  of  firing  people :  but  Mr  John  Williamibs, 
with  ball,  knocked  him  down  with  the  lieutenant,  who  commanded  in 
hit  mulkct.  He  cxpoltulated  ftrong-  the  launch,  inllead  of  pulling  in  to 
ly  with  the  rood  forward  of  the  the  affiftance  of  Captain  Cook,  with- 
crowd  upon  their  turbulent  beha-  drew  his  boat  further  off,  at  the  mo« 
viour.  He  had  given  up  all  thoughts  ment  that  every  thing  feems  to  have 
of  getting  the  King  on  board,  as  it  depended  upon  the  timely  exertions 
appeared  impra^icable ;  and  his  care  of  thofe  in  the  boats.  By  his  own 
wu  then  only  to  aA  on  the  defenfive,  account  he  miftook  the  fignal :  but 
aod  to  fecure  a  fafe  embarkation  for  be  that  as  it  may,  this  circumilance 
hia  fmall  party,  which  was  clofely  appears  to  me  to  have  decided  the  fa - 
preffed  by  a  body  of  feveral  thou-  tal  turn  of  the  affair,  and  to  have  re- 
iand  people.  Kcowa,  the  King's  moved  every  chance  which  remained 
(bo,  who  was  in  the  pinnace,  being  with  Captain  Cook  of  efcaping  with 
alarmed  oa  bearing  the  firtl  firing,  his  life.  The  bufinefs  of  faving  the 
was,  at  his  own  intreaty,  pot  on  marines  out  of  the  water,  in  confe- 
(hore  again ;  fur  even  at  that  time  quence  of  that,  fell  altogether  upon 
Mr  Roberts,  who  commanded  her,  the  pinnace  ;  which  thereby  became 
did  not  apprehend  that  Captain  fo  much  crowded,  tlut  the  crew  were  i 

Cook's  pcrlbn  was  in  any  danger ;  in  a  great  meafure  prevented  from  a-  i 

stherwife  he  would  have  detained  the  fing  their  fire-arms,  or  giving  what  J 

Prince,  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  affiilance  they  otherwife  might  have  j 

a  great  check  oa  the  Indians,  done  to  Captain  Cook  ;  io  that  he 

U  u  2  feem,  I 
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fectns,  at  the  mod  critical  point  of 
time,  to  have  wanted  the  aflillance  of 
both  boats,  owing  to  the  remoral  of 
the  launch.  For  notwithftanding 
that  they  kept  up  a  fire  on  the 
crowd  from  the  fituation  to  which 
they  remored  in  that  boat,  the  fatal 
confufion  which  enfued  on  her  being 
withdrawn,  to  fay  the  lead  of  it, 
mud  hare  prevented  the  full  effect, 
that  the  prompt  co-operation  of  the 
two  boats,  according  to  Captain 
Cook’s  orders,  mud  iharc  had,  to¬ 
wards  the  preferration  of  Itimfelf  and 
his  people.  At  that  time,  it  was  to 
the  boats  alone  that  Captain  Cook 
had  to  look  for  his  fafety  ;  for  when 
the  marines  had  fired,  the  Indians 
rudied  among  them,  and  forced  them 
into  the  water,  where  four  of  them 
were  killed:  their  lieutenant  was 
wounded,  but  fortunately  efcaped, 
and  was  taken  up  by  tl>e  pinnace. 
Captain  Cook  was  then  the  only  one 
remaining  on  the  rock  :  he  was  ob- 
lerved  making  for  the  pinnace,  liold- 
his  left  hand  againd  the  back  of  his 
head  to  guard  it  from  the  Hones, 
and  carrying  his  mulket  under  the  o- 
ther  arm.  An  Indian  was  feen  fol¬ 
lowing  him,  but  with  caution  and 
timidity ;  for  he  Hopped  once  or 
twice,  as  if  undetermined  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  At  laH  he  advanced  upon  him 
unawares,  and  with  a  large  club,  er 
common  Hake,  gave  him  a  blow  on 
the  back 'of  the  head,  and  then  pre¬ 
cipitately  retreated.  The  Hrokefeem- 
ed  to  have  Hunned  Captain  Cook : 
he  Haggercd  a  few  paces,  then  fell 
on  hisdiandand  one  knee,  and  drop¬ 
ped  his  mufket.  As  he  was  riling, 
and  before  he  could  recover  his  feet, 
another  Indian  Habbed  him  in  the 
back  of  the  neck  with  an  iron  dag¬ 


ger.  He  then  fell  into  a  bite  of  wa. 
ter  about  knee  deep,  where  otben 
crowded  upon  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  keep  him  under:  but  Hniggliag 
very  Hroogly  with  them,  he  got  bit 
head  up,  and  caHing  his  look  towards 
the  pinnace,  feemed  to  folicit  alfift. 
ancc.  'Idiough  the  boat  was  not 
above  five  or  fix  yards  diftant  from 
him,  yet  from  the  crowded  and 
coiifuf«l  Hate  of  the  crew,'  it  feemt 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  fave  him. 

The  Indians  got  him  under  again, 
but  in  deeper  water :  he  was,  how¬ 
ever,  able  to  |ret  his  head  up  once 
more ;  and  being  almoH  fpent  in  the 
Hruggle,  he  naturally  turned  to  the 
rock,  and  was  endeavouring  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  by  it,  when  a  favage 
gave  him  a  blow  with  a  club,  a^ 
he  was  feen  alive  no  more.  They 
hauled  him  up  lifeleiit  on  the  rocks, 
where  they  feemed  to  take  a  fi. 
vage  pleafure  in  ufing  every  bar¬ 
barity  to  his  dead  body,  fnatching 
the  daggers  out  of  each  other’s 
hands,  to  have  the  horrid  fatisfadion 
of  piercing  the  fallen  vidim  of  their 
barbarous  rage. 

*  I  need  make  no  refleAion  on 
the  great  lofs  we  fuifered  on  this 
occafion,  or  attempt  to  deferibe 
what  we  felt.  It  is  enough  to  fay, 
that  no  man  was  ever  more  belov^ 
or  admired :  and  it  is  truly  painful 
to  refle6f,  that  he  feems  to  hare 
fallen  a  facrifice  merely  for  want  of 
being  properly  fupportrd ;  a  fate, 
fingularly  to  be  lamented,  as  having 
fallen  to  his  lot,  who  had  ever  been 
confpicuous  for  his  care  of  thofe  un¬ 
der  his  command,  and  who  feemed, 
.to  the  laH,  to  pay  as  much  attention 
to  their  prefervation,  as  to  that  of  bit 
own  life. 
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IT  is  fcldom  poflible  to  explain  the  founded  on  prejudices  as  ancient  as 
rife  of  inHitiitions  derived  from  the  world.  The  moH  probable  in» 
the  natural  paOions  of  men,  or  formation  concerning  the  origin  of 

Cre- 
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Orrcian  oracles  was  conveyed  to  He*  and  was  furroundcd  by  houfes  for  his 
lodotus,  in  a  thin  allegorical  veil,  by  miniilers-  , 

ike  priefts  of  Dodona,  and  explained  This  lingular  inftitution  was  imi* 
10  that  inquifitive  and  ingenious  tra-  tated,  at  a  very  early  period,  in  many 
vclkr  by  the  prlcfls  of  Jupiter  in  £-  provinces  of  Greece.  The*  various 
gypt.  In  the  fanciful  ityle  of  aati*  and  inconfitlenC  accounts  of  fimilar 
quity,  a  black  pigeon  flew  from  the  eitablilhments  abundantly  confirm  the 
temple  of  Egyptian  Thebes  to  antiquity  of  their  origin ;  and  the 
Tbefprotia  in  Epirus,  perched  on  multiplicity  of  temples,  groves,  grot* 
a  fpreading  oak,  proclaimed  with  a  tos,  and  caverns,  in  which  the  fa* 
knnan  voice,  that  an  oracle  of  Ju-  vourites  of  innumerable  divinities  de* 


piter  (hould  be  eilablifhed ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neigbbounng  ham* 
let  of  Dodona  obeyed  the  divine 
admonition.  In  plainer  language,  a 
female  attendant,  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Thebes  on  the  Nile,  was 
tranfported  to  Epirus  by  Phoenician 
pirates,  and  there  (bid  as  a  Have. 
Her  Egyptian  complexion  deferred 
the  epithetof  black  among  the  moun* 
taineers  of  Tbefprotia,  bordering  on 
the  lllyric  hordes,  who  were  re* 
marked  by  the  Greek  hiftorians  for 
their  blooming  complexions,  a£live 
vigour,  and  longevity.  She  was  fald 
to  fpeak  the  language  of  birds  be* 
fore  (he  underttood  the  Grecian 
tongue,  often  diftingui(hed  by  the 
appellation  of  human  fpecch.  The 
cnterprifing  female,  though  reduced 
to  captivity  among  thofe  whom  (he 
muft  have  regarded  as  barbarians,  did 
not  yield  to  defpair,  but  dexteroudy 
availed  herfelf  of  the  advantages 
which  (he  derived  from  her  education 
and  her  country.  In  Egypt,  fuper* 
flition  had  been  already  reduced  into 
fyflem  ;  and  a  pretenfiun  to  prophecy 
was  one  of  the  mod  fuccelsful  artili* 
ces  by  which  the  prieds  of  Thebes 
long  governed  the  opinions  and  refo* 
lutions  of  prince  and  people.  Her 
attendance  on  the  temple  bad  taught 
her  fome  of  the  arts  by  wdiich  this 
pretention  was  maintained.  She 
chofe  the  dark  (hade  of  a  venerable 
oak ;  delivered  myderious  anfwers  to 
the  Admiring  multitude ;  her  repu* 
ration  incrcafed  ;  fuccefs  gained  her 
afiuciates ;  a  temple  rofe  to  Jupiter, 


dared  their  will  to  men,  proves  them 
no  lels  univerfal  than  ancient.  D«* 
ring  the  heroic  ages,  Indeed,  as  il- 
tudrlous  and  pious  men  bdlcvcd 
themfelves,  on  important  nccafions, 
honoured  with  the  immediate  pre- 
fence  and  advice  of  their  heavenly 
protedors,  the  fecondary  informa* 
tion  of  prieds  and  oiwcIm  was  left 
generally  regarded  and  edeemed ; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  belief  cea* 
fed  that  the  gods  appeared  in  a  hu¬ 
man  form,  or  the  fuppofed  vifitt  at 
lead  of  thefe  celedial  beings  feemerl 
Id's  frequent  aid  familiar,  the  oflke 
of  pried  became  more  important  and 
refpcdable,  and  the  confideiKC  in 
oracles  continually  gained  ground. 
At  length  thefe  admired  inditu- 
tions,  being  confidered  as  the  chief 
and  almod  only  mode  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  fupcmatural  powers,  ac¬ 
quired  a  degree  of  induence  capable 
to  controul  every  other  principle  of 
authority,  whether  civil  or  facred. 

fiut  thefe  various  oracles,  though 
alike  founded  on  ignorance,  and  rai* 
fed  by  deceit,  were  not  equally  fup- 
ported  by  power  and  policy.  The 
crafty  Cretans  (apt  fcholars  of  £* 
gypt),  who  indituted  the  wordiip  of 
the  Delphian  .Apollo,  gradually  pro¬ 
cured  the  credit  of  fuperior  veracity 
to  the  predictions  of  the  god  whom 
they  ferved.  Favourable  circumdan* 
ces  concurred;  the  central  fituation 
of  Delphi,  the  vernal  feffion  of  the 
AmphiCtyons,  the  luftre  derived 
from  the  immediate  protection  of 
that  afiembly;  above  all,  the  uncom* 
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mon  and  awful  afped  of  the  place 
itfelf,  fitted  to  excite  wonder  in  agea 
left  addified  to  fuperiUtion. 

That  branch  of  the  celebrated 
mount  Parnaflut,  which  divides  the 
diftri^lt  of  Phocit  and  Locrit,  con- 
tainedt  towards  its  fouthera  extre¬ 
mity,  a  profound  cavern,  the  crevi* 
cet  of  which  emitted  a  fulphureous 
vapour,  that,  powerfully  affecting 
the  brain,  was  deemed  capable  of 
infpiring  thofe  who  breathed  it 
with  religious  frenzy  and  prophe> 
tic  enthufiafm.  Around  the  prfn* 
cipal  mouth  of  the  chafm,  the  city 
of  Delphi  arofe  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre,  upon  the  winding  declivity 
of  Parnaflus,  whofe  fantafiic  tops  o> 
verfhadowed  it,  like  a  canopy,  on  the 
north,  while  two  immenfe  rocks  ren¬ 
dered  it  inaccefiible  on  the  eafi  and 
weft,  and  the  rugged  and  ftiapelefs 
mount  Cirphis  defended  it  on  the 
fouth.  The  foot  of  the  laft  named 
mountain  is  waftied  by  the  rapid  Pli- 
ftus,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
fea  at  the  diftance  of  only  a  few 
leagues  from  the  facred  city.  This 
inacceilible  and  romantic  fituation, 
from  which  the  place  derived  the 
name  of  Delphi t  was  rendered  ftill 
more  ftriking  by  the  innumerable 
echoes  which  n^ultiplied  every  found, 
and  increafed  the  Ignorant  venera¬ 
tion  of  vifitants  for  the  god  of  the 
oracle-  The  artful  miniftert  of  A- 
poUo  gradually  colleded  fuch  objeds 
in  the  groves  and  temple,  as  were 
fitted  to  aftonilh  the  fenfes  of  the  ad¬ 
miring  multitude.  The  fplendor  of 
marble,  the  magic  of  painting,  the  in¬ 
valuable  ftatues  of  gold  and  filver,  re* 
prefented  not  (to  ufe  the  language 
of  antiquity)  the  refemblance  of  any 
earthly  habitation,  but  rather  exprefted 
the  image  of  Olympus,  adorned  and 
enlightened  by  the  a&ual  prefence 
of  the  gods.  During  the  age  of 
Homer,  the  rich  magnificence  of 
Delphi  was  already  proverbial ;  and 
when  Xerxes  undertook  his  memo¬ 
rable  expedition  againU  Creeca,  the 


dedications  in  this  pious  treafury,  aea 
cumulated  from  the  fuperftition  and 
vanity  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
were  held  equivalent  to  the  revenues 
of  the  monarch  of  Afia,  who  cover¬ 
ed  the  bread  d£gean  with  his  fleet, 
and  tranfported  into  Europe  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  armed  men. 

The  protcAion  and  fuperinten- 
dance  of  this  precious  depofitory  of 
riches  and  fuperftition  belonged  to 
the  Amphidyons.  But  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Delphi,  who,  if  we  may 
ufe  the  expreftion,  were  the  origind 
proprietors  of  the  oracle,  always  con¬ 
tinued  to  dired  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  and  to  conduA  the  impor¬ 
tant  bufinefs  of  prophecy.  It  was 
their  province  alone  to  determine  at 
what  time,  and  on  what  occafion,  the 
Pythia  (hould  mount  the  facred  tri¬ 
pod,  to  receive  the  prophetic  fteams, 
by  which  ftie  communicated  with  A 
polio.  When  overflowing  with  the 
heavenly  infpiration,  (he  uttered  the 
confufed  words,  or  rather  frantic 
founds,  irregularly  fuggefted  by  the 
iinpulfe  of  the  god  ;  the  Delphians 
colle&ed  thefe  founds,  reduced  them 
into  order,  animated  them  with  fenfe, 
and  adorned  them  with  harmony. 
The  Pythia,  appointed  and  difmlifed 
at  pleafure,  was  a  mere  inftrument  in 
the  hands  of  thofe  artful  miniftert, 
whofe  charafter  became  fo  venerable 
and  fo  facred,  that  they  were  finally 
regarded,  not  merely  as  attendants 
and  worlhippers,  but  as  the  peculiar 
family  of  the  god.  Their  number 
was  confiderable,  and  never  exadly 
afeertained,  fince  all  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Delphi,  claiming  an 
immediate  reladoa  to  Apollo,  were 
intitled  to  officiate  in  the  rites  of  bis 
(anffuary  ;  and  even  the  inferior 
ranks  belonging  to  that  (acred  city^ 
were  continually  employed  in  dancesr 
feftivals,  procenons,  and  in  difplay- 
ing  all  the  gay  pageantry  of  an  aiiy 
and  elegant  fuperftition. 

The  fubfeqpent  hiftory  of  Greece 
attefts  the  importaht  aad  faloury  in¬ 
fluence 
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laence  of  the  De1p))!c  oracle;  which 
no  fooner  attained  fplendor,  than  it 
coflhrroed,  by  its  awful  fan^Uon,  two 
isftitations;  the  firft  religionSt  the  fe 
coadci«il,and  both  accompanied  with 
fcry extraordinary  confequences.  The 
Olympic  games  and  Spartan  laws  were 
rcfpedively  c(Ubli(hed  by  Iphitus  and 
Lycurgos,  contcmporaiies,  fnends, 
both  animated  by  the  true  fpirit  of 
ptriotifm,  and  unqucilionably  the 
moil  illuftrious  charaflers  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived :  yet  the  roads 
which  they  purfued  for  reaching  the 
&nie  goal,  the  fafety  of  their  refpec* 
live  territoiics,  were  fo  widely  diffe¬ 
rent,  that  while  the  Olympic  games 
rendered  Elis  the  mod  pacific,  the 
lam  of  Lycurgus  made  Sparta  the 
moft  warlike,  of  all  the  Grecian 
communities. 

It  was  held  an  ancient  and  facred 
codom,  in  the  heroic  ages,  to  cele* 
brate  the  funerals  of  illuftrious  men 
by  fuch  (hows  and  ceremonies  as 
feemed  moft  pleafing  to  their  (hades. 
The  tombs,  around  which  the  me* 
bncholy  manes  were  fuppofed  to  ho* 
Ver,  naturally  became  the  feene  of 
fuch  folemnities.  T'here  the  fleeting 
ghofts  of  departed  heroes  were  en* 
tertained  and  honoured  by  exhibi* 
tions  of  bodily  (Irength  and  addrefs; 
while  the  go^,  though  inhabiting 
the  broad  expanfe  of  heaven,  were 
yet  peculiarly  worlhipped  by  prayers 
and  fticrifices,  in  the  feveral  places, 
which  fometimes  the  wildnel^  and 
fometimes  the  elegance,  of  fancy 
had  affigned  for  their  favourite,  tho’ 
temporary,  refidence  on  earth.  The 
lofty  chain  of  Olympus,  feparating 
the  barbarous  kingdom  of  Macedon 
from  the  fertile  plains  of  Theffaly, 
is  diftingui(hed  by  feveral  circum* 
fiances,  which  feemed  juftly  to  in* 
title  it  to  that  honour.  This  long 
and  lofty  ridge  afeends  above  the 
regions  of  ftorms  and  tempefts.  Its 
winding  fides  arc  diverfified  by  woods 
.  and  interfe^led  by  torrentsl  Its  fan* 
taftic  tops,  towering  above  the  dotldSr 


refled  during  the  day  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  and  fometimes  brighten  the 
gloom  of  night  with  the,  lambent 
fplendora  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
Olympus  came,  therefore,  to  be  na* 
turally  regarded  as  the  principal  ter* 
reft  rial  habitation  of  the  gods;  along 
the  receffes  of  this  mountain  each  di¬ 
vinity  had  his  appropriate  palace;  on 
its  higheft  fummit  Jupiter  often  af- 
fembled  the  heavenly  council ;  and 
from  thence,  veiled  in  a  white  gleam, 
the  protedors  of  mankind  defeend- 
ed,  and  were  vifibly  manifefted  to 
mortal  eyes. 

While  Olympus  was  confidered  at 
the  general  rendezvous  of  thefe  fan* 
ciful  beings,  it  was  natural  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  partiality  of  particular 
divinities  might  feled  other  favourite 
fpott  of  the  earth  for  their  feparate 
abode.  The  fingular  afped  of  Del¬ 
phi  or  Pytho,  which  recommfitlded  it 
as  the  feat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Pythian  games, 
has  already  been  deferibed.  The 
Corinthian  territory  was  particularly 
confecrated  to  Neptune ;  for  where 
could  the  god  of  the  fea  be  more 
properly  worlhipped  than  on  the 
narrow  ifthmus,  whofe  (hores  were 
adorned  by  grateful  monuments  of 
delivered  mariners,  and  which  had 
continued  from  early  times  the  prin¬ 
cipal  centre  of  Grecian  navigation  i 

A  tradition  prevailed,  that  even 
before  the  Dorian  conqueft,  the 
fruitful  and  pidurefque  banks  of  the 
Alpheus,  in  the  province  of  Elis,  or 
Eleia,  bad  been  confecrated  to  Ju¬ 
piter.  It  is  certain  that  athletic 
fports,  fimilar  to  thofe  deferibed  by 
Homer  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus, 
had  been  on  many  occafions  exhibi¬ 
ted  in  Elis,  by  affembled  chiefs,  with 
more  than  ordinary  folemnity.  The 
Dorian  conquerors  are  faid  to  have 
renewed  the  confccration  of  that  de¬ 
lightful  province.  But  the  wars  which 
early  prevailed  between  them  and  the 
Athenians,  and  the  jealoufiet  and 
boftilitics  which  afterwards  broke 
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oat  among  themrcivei)  totally  Inter* 
ruptcd  the  religious  ceremonies  and 
exhibitioos  with  which  they  had  been 
accuftumed  to  honour  their  common 
gods  and  heroes.  Amidft  the  cala¬ 
mities  which  affll£led  or  threatened 
the  Feloponnefus,  Iphitus,  a  defeen- 
dant  of  Oxylus,  to  whom  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  blela  had  fallen  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  partition  of  the  peninfula,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Delphic  oracle.  The 
priefts  of  Apollo,  ever  difpofed  to 
favour  the  views  of  kings  and  legif- 
lators,  anfwered  agreeably  to  his 
wKh,  that  the  fellivals  anciently  ce¬ 
lebrated  at  Olympia,  on  the  AI- 
pb  eiis,  mud  be  renewed,  and  an  ar- 
midicc  proclaimed  for  all  the  dates 
willing  to  partake  of  them,  and  de- 
firous  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  hea¬ 
ven.  Fortified  by  this  authority, 
and  affided  by  the  advice  of  Lycur- 
gus,  Iphitus  took  meafures,  not  only 
for  relloring  the  Olympic  folemnity, 
but  for  rendering  it  perpetual.  The 
injun61Ion  of  the  oracle  was  fpeedily 
difTufed  through  the  remoted  parts 
of  Greece  by  the  numerous  votaries 
who  frequented  the  facred  dtrine. 
The  armidice  was  proclaimed  in  Pe- 
loponnefus,  and  preparations  were 
made  In  Eleia  for  exhibiting  (hows 
and  performing  facrifices.  In  the 
heroic  ages,  feats  of  bodily  drength 
and  addrefs  were  deftined  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  deceafed  warriors ;  hymns 
and  facrifices  were  referred  for  the 
gods.  But  the  flexible  texture  of 
Grecian  fuperdition,  eafily  confound¬ 
ing  theexpreifions  of  refpeftful  gra¬ 
titude  and  pious  veneration,  enabled 
Iphitus  to  unite  both  in  his  new  in- 
ftitution. 

The  fcdival,  which  laded  five  days, 
began  and  ended  with  a  facrifice  to 
Olympian  Jove.  The  intermediate 
time  was  chiefly  filled  up  by  the 
gymnadic  exercifes,  in  which  all 
freemen  of  Grecian  extraAion  were 
invited  to  contend,  provided  they 
had  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock, 
and  had  lived  untainted  by  any  infa- 
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mous  immoral  dain.  The  prepara, 
tion  for  this  part  of  the  entertain, 
ment  was  made  in  the  gymnafium 
of  Elis,  a  fpacious  edifice,  furround- 
ed  by  a  double  range  of  pillars,  with 
an  open  area  in  the  middle.  Ad- 
joining  were  various  apartments,con- 
taining  baths  and  other  convenien. 
ces  for  the  combatants.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  was  gradually  ad- 
orned  with  porticoes,  (hady  walks 
and  groves,  interfperfed  with  feats 
and  benches ;  the  w  hole  originally 
dedined  to  relieve  the  fatigues  and 
anxiety  of  the  candidates  for  Olym¬ 
pic  fume;  and  frequented,  in  later 
times,  by  fophids  and  philufophers, 
who  were  fond  to  contemplate  wil- 
dom,  and  communicate  knowledge, 
in  thofe  delightful  retreats.  'I'lie  or¬ 
der  of  the  athletic  exercifes  or  com¬ 
bats  was  cdablidied  by  Lycurgus, 
and  correfponded  almod  exafily  ts 
that  deferihed  by  Homer  in  the 
twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  eighth  of  the  Odyffey.  Iphitus, 
we  are  told,  appointed  the  other  ce¬ 
remonies  and  entertainments;  fettled 
the  regular  return  of  the  fedival  at 
the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  in  the 
month  of  July;  and  gave  to  the  whole 
folemnity  tliat  form  and  an  angemeat 
which  it  preferved  with  little  vaila- 
tlon  above  a  thoufand  years  ;  a  pe¬ 
riod  exceeding  the  duration  of  the 
mod  famous  kingdoms  aud  republics 
of  antiquity. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Greciai 
writers;  who  have,  doubtlcfs,  often 
afciibcd  to  pofitive  inditutlon  maoy 
inventions  and  ufages  naturally  rc> 
fulting  from  the  progrelCvc  manners 
of  foclety.  When  we  come  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  Elian  games  In  their  more 
improved  date,  together  with  the 
Innumerable  imitations  of  them  in 
other  provinces  of  Greece,  there  will 
occur  reafons  for  believing,  that  ms- 
ny  regulations  referred,  by  an  eafy 
folution,  to  the  legiflative  wifdomof 
Iphitus  or  I.ycurgus,  were  Introdu¬ 
ce  by  tlm«  or  accident,  continued 
through 
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Aroogh  CQftom»  improved  by  re*  and  point  of  re*unjon.  The  cele» 
Mated  trials,  and  confirmed  by  a  brity  of  this  ftftival  continually  at* 
fcofe  of  their  utility.  Yet  fuch  an  traced  to  it  the  chara6ters  moft  di* 
iaftitution  as  the  Olympiad,  even  in  ilinguiflied  for  genius  and  enter* 
its  leaft  perfect  form,  mud  have  prile,  whofe  fame  would  otherwife 
been  attended  with  manifeft  advan*  have  been  unknown  and  loft  in  the 
tages  to  fociety.  It  is  fuificient  boundlcfs  extent  of  Grecian  terri- 
bsrcly  to  mention  the  fufpenfion  of  tory.  The  remote  inhabitants,  not 
boftilitics  which  took  place,  not  only  only  of  European  Greece,  but  of  A* 
daring  the  celebration  of  the  fed ival,  fia  and  Africa,  being  alTembled  to 
bat  a  confideiable  time  both  before  the  worfhip  of  common  gods,  were 
and  after  it,  Confidered  as  a  rtli*  formed  to  the  fenfe  of  a  general  in- 
gious  ceremony,  at  which  the  whole  tereft,  and  excited  to  the  purfuit  of 
Grecian  name  were  invited,  and  even  national  honour  and  prufperity. 
cojoined,  to  aflift,  it  was  well  a*  Strangers  of  fimilar  difpofitions 
d4>tcd  to  facilitate  intercourfe,  to  might  confirm  in  Elis  the  facred  and 
pnmote  knowledge,  to  foften  pre*  indilToluble  ties  of  hofpitality.  If 
pdice,  and  to  haften  the  progrefs  of  their  communities  were  endangered 
driluation  and  humanity.  Greece,  by  any  barbarous  power,  they  might 
and  particularly  Feloponnefus,  was  here  folicit  afllftance  from  their  Gre* 
the  centre  from  which  the  adventu*  cian  brethren.  On  other  occa- 
loos  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  had  dif-  fions  they  might  explain  the  benefits 
fnldl  innumerable  colonies  through  which,  in  peace  or  war,  their  re* 
the  furrounding  nations.  To  thefe  fpedlive  countries  were  beft  qualified 
widely  feparated  communities, which,  to  communicate.  And  the  Olym* 
aotwithftanding  their  common  ori*  pic  feftival  might  thus  ferve  the  pur* 
gio,  feem  to  have  loft  all  conneflion  pofe  of  refident  ambafTadors,  and  o* 
sod  correfpondence,  the  Olympiad  ther  inftitutions  alike  unknown  to 
foved  as  a  common  bond  of  alliance  antiquity. 
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THexb  is  not  a  day  nor  an  hour  of  the  revolving  year,  the  anxious 
that  paffes  in  which  the  face  of  hufbandman  takes  delight  in  furvey* 
human  affairs  does  not  undergo  al*  ing  the  field  in  which  he  is  fo  much 
teration  :  But  to  trace  and  to  mark  concerned,  and  eagerly  notices  e* 
this  continued  change,  and  perfectly  very  vifible  ftep  in  the  procefs  of  ve* 
and  with  precifion  to  difeern  the  getation.  The  politician,  in  like 
fpst  of  the  times,  is  beyond  the  li-  manner,  finds  it  difficult  to  refrain 
mits  of  human  fagacity.  A  confi*  taking  frequent  views  of  the  great 
derable  period  muft  elapfe  before  theatre  of  human  affairs,  and  fixes 
thofe  differences  can  be  perceived  his  eye  on  all  the  movements  of  the 
which  diftinguiih  one  view  of  the  adors  as  they  '.pafs  before  him;  al* 
world  at  large  from  another.  And  though  it  is  not  till  after  a  long  lapfe 
a  year  is  the  moil  natural,  as  it  is  of  time  that  he  can  generalife  thefe 
the  leaft  portion  of  time  that  can  into  feenes,  and  longer  ilill  before 
well  be  chofen  for  the  exhibition  of  be  can  refolve  them  into  a£ls ;  and, 
B  piflure,  marked  by  charaAeriftic  by  the  aid  of  the  hiftorian,  to  trace 
and  peculiar  features.  Yet,  although  a^s  themfelves  into  one  plot  or  de« 
hsrveft  comes  but  once  in  the  courfe  fignj  which  indeed,  after  all  humaa 
Vot.  111.  N°  17.  X  X  te. 
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refearclict,  is  perfeAly  known  only 
to  the  great  Searcher  and  Ruler  of 
the  human  heart,  who  does  what  he 
will  among  the  armies  of  heaven,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

North  America* 

It  appears  that  the  North  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  in  the  fituation  of  the  dog 
in  the  fable,  who,  having  been  long 
pampered  with  plentiful  viands  with¬ 
in  the  court  of  his  mailer,  made  his 
efcape  at  laft,  from  a  defire  of  li¬ 
berty,  to  the  open  fields.  The  world 
was  all  before  him  ;  but  having  fur- 
veyed  the  woods  and  mountains  and 
plains,  he  fat  down  at  no  great  di- 
tlanre  from  the  maniion  in  which  he 
had  been  formerly  fed,  fometimes  by 
mute  geilure,  fometimes  by  howling, 
and  fometimes  by  bridling  and  bark¬ 
ing,  attempting  to  incline  the  fer- 
vants  to  fetch  his  wonted  portion  for 
him  without  the  walls  of  the  cadle. 
This  was  refufed,  unlefs  he  would 
return  to  his  mailer }  and  the  dog 
flill  maintained  his  ftation,  fufpended 
between  lhame  and  want,  until  at 
length  he  grew  lean  and  aAivc  from 
hunger,  and  piirfued  his  prey  with 
vigour  and  with  fuccefs  in  fields 
which  owned  not  any  lord.  The 
Americans  want  money  and  credit ; 
and  look  back  with  a  longing  eye  to 
the  fleih-pots  of  Egypt.  The  fiihing- 
rod,  the  gun,  the  feythe,  and  the 
plough,  will,  however,  give  them  all 
that  nature  craves.  To  thefe  they 
mud  have  recourfe  :  and  it  is  thefe, 
perhaps,  if  they  were  wife,  that  they 
ought  to  employ  more  than  fliips, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  commerce, 
or  even  of  manufaAures. 

The  government  of  Holland  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  in  its  very  frame  fome 
principles  of  difeord  and  difunion, 
which  would  feem,  at  fird  glance,  to 
impede  the  wheels  of  adminidration 
vhen  they  ought  to  move  with  mod 
celerity,  and  to  counteraA  the  great 
ends  of  civil  focicty  :  and  it  was  well 
fiedaed  to  be  ‘  a  government  which  is 


held  together  by  the  terror  of  thu 
Spaniards.*  While  that  terror  re¬ 
mained,  the  Dutch  afled  with  vigour 
and  promptitude.  After  it  was  re¬ 
moved,  they  fell  into  diforders,  which 
again  were  compofed  by  a  terror  of 
France.  That  tenor,  is,  for  the 
prefent,  unfortunately  perhaps  for  the 
republic,  removed,  and  the  States 
are  accordingly  at  this  moment  ia 
great  confudon.  It  would  feem  that 
a  terror  of  fome  neighbouring  tyrant 
is  a  neceflary  ingredient  in  the  Dutch 
conditution  ;  and  that  where  jcalou- 
fy  and  terror  end,  dependency  and 
flavery  on  the  part  of  the  Unite^ 
Provinces  mud  begin.  It  is  uncer¬ 
tain  as  yet,  whether  terror  is  not  ia 
like  manner  a  principle  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  confederacy;  and  whether,  wbea 
all  jealoufy  and  animofity  againd  the 
parent  date  (hall  be  forgotten,  the 
different  dates  will  not  fall  into  fc- 
parate  and  independent  govcrnmenti. 
At  prefent  there  are  different  cir- 
cumdances  attending  the  fituation  of 
the  Americans,  which  fupply  the 
want  of  that  apprehenfion  of  danger 
which  fird  united  them  in  a  clofe  al¬ 
liance  againfl  Great  Britain. 

Their  exclufion  from  the  carriage 
of  the  Weft  India  trade,  the  forts 
which  the  Englifh  retain,  and  which 
they.threaten  to  build  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  frontier  in  Canada,  the  combina¬ 
tion  among  all  the  Indian  nations, 
and  ftraitened  circumftances  difeou- 
raging  to  pride  ;  thefe  things,  at  the 
prefent  moment,  retain  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  i|i  fomething  like  a  fubordina- 
lion  to  Congrefs,  whofc  authority 
will  naturally  gain  ftrength  by  time, 
and  render  internal  contentions  cod- 
cerning  boundaries  and  taxes  fecon- 
dary  to  thofc  livelier  paftions  which 
are  indulged  againft  the  Englifh  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  Indians,  whom  they 
confider  as  the  allies  of  the  Englifh. 
What  order  of  affairs  will  fucceed 
when  opulence  fhall  have  engendered 
pride,  and  when  the  injuries  of  Eng¬ 
land  fhall  be  buried  in  oblivion,  time 
mull  unfold. 

it 
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tt  is  1  proof  that  the  Marquis  of 
t^nfdown  ftill  pofleffes  a  fecret  in- 
loence  in  the  Engliih  cabinet,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  perhaps,  that  he  has  an  afcen- 
daot  over  the  mind  of  Mr  Pitt,  that 
his  plan  for  colonizing  Nova  Scotia 
with  American  refugees,  and,  in  ge- 
serai,  of  making  the  mod  of  what 
itmains  to  our  nation  in  America,  is 
ftni  made  a  condant  objeA  of  mini- 
fterial  attention.  To  infufe,  itfeeihs, 
s  confiderable  portion  of  the  fpirit 
of  monarchy  into  the  government  of 
what  we  may  call  Britiih  America, 
u  well  as  into  that  of  our  Ailatic 
dependencies,  is  found  to  be  necedary 
ibr  the  purpofe  of  retaining  them  in 
fsbjedion  ;  and  to  adapt  the  govetn- 
BKnt  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  St 
John’s,  and  Cape  Breton,  to  this 
end,  has  been,  we  underdand,  for 
(bme  time,  and  is  now,  the  great 
bofinefs  of  the  Britilh  cabinet. 

South  America. 

The  Spaniards  have  given  a  late 
snd  fre(h  proof,  that  the  principles 
on  which  they  originally  propofed  to 
govern  their  didant  dependencies 
were  founded  in  deep  policy.  The 
commotions  that  had  followed*  the 
rerolt  in  America  were  quelled  by 
the  vigilance  and  the  promptitude  of 
the  Spanidi  council  for  the  Indies, 
who  applied  with  fuccefs  thofe  mo¬ 
tives  of  hope  and  fear  that  ufually 
determine  the  conduct  of  men. 

Northern  Powers. 

The  court  of  St  Petetlhur^h  ha¬ 
ving  fixed  its  power  on  the  folid  bafis 
of  the  hardy  climite  of  the  north, 
extends  it  gradually  over  the  ead 
and  fouth.  The  magnificent  coro¬ 
nation,  which  it  is  now  known  will 
certainly  take  place,  of  the  queen  of 
Tauris  at  Cherfon,  is  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  imprefs  the  neighbouring 
Tartarian  tribes  with  an  idea  of  the 
fplendor  and  power  of  the  Ruffians, 
and  a  convi6tion,  too,  of  their  right 
to  dominloa;  for.  In  the  imagina¬ 


tions  of  the  vulgar,  rights  arc  eda- 
blifhcd  more  by  ceremonies  that  drike 
the  imagination,  than  by  the  pro- 
founded  and  cleared  reafouing.  If  the 
Emperor  fhall  countenance,  grace,  and 
ratify  by  his  prefence,  the  invediture  of 
theCzarina  in  the  Crimea,  fome  con- 
ceffion,  on  her  part,  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  reward  fo  important  a  mark  of  fa¬ 
vour  and  condefeenfion.  And  as 
we  cannot  imagine  that  the  meeting 
of  their  Imperial  Majedics,  jofeph 
and  Catharine,  will  bear  the  lead  af¬ 
finity  to  that  of  Anthony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  we  mud  conclude,  that  the 
marks  of  favour  which  the  Emperor 
(hall  receive  from  the  Emprefs,  will 
relate  folely  to  matters  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  ambition.  The  fate  of 
Europe  may  turn  upon  the  politics 
of  the  court  of  Cherfon.  A  net^ 
phenomenon  will  be  exhibited  In  the 
TOlitical  hemifphere ;  the  eyes  of 
nates  and  princes  turned  from  Ma¬ 
drid,  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna, 
to  a  frnall  town  in  Ccim  Tartary  1 

It  is  evident  from  the  vigorous, 
and  even  menacing  tone  which  the 
Emprefs  holds  towards  the  Porte, 
that  (he  is  determined  to  maintain 
and  to  pufh  her  conqueds  in  the 
Turkifh  dominions.  She  encou¬ 
rages  and  proteds  the  revolted  fub- 
jefts  of  the  Grand  Signior  by  her 
arms,  and  in  her  written  memorial 
(he  tells  him  that  (he  is  determined  to 
do  fo. 

The  Danes  have  lately  (hown  fome 
fymptoms  of  a  reviving  fpirit  of  en- 
terprize  and  improvement  in  their  re- 
folution  to  fit  out  a  few  (hips  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  difeoveries,  or 
rather  In  recovering  difeoveries  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  formerly  made, 
in  the  northern  feas.  The  Dani(h 
government,  it  is  underdood,  in¬ 
tends,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  will  per¬ 
mit,  to  dlfpatch  two  vefiels  in  fearch 
of  Old  Greenland  and  Wynland,  the 
fird  of  which  was  difeovered  in  982, 
and  the  other  in  1002.  Of  thefe 
countries  nothing  has  been  heard- (or 
X  X  2  two 
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tvtro  centunes,  notwithftanding  that  i 
repeated  endeavours  have  been  made 
for  finding  them  out.  There  is  a 
general  expeftation,  we  are  privately 
informed  in  Copenhagen,  that  this  in¬ 
tended  expedition  will  be  attended 
with  fuccefs.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  this 
f  mall  fquadron  has  another  and  gran-  . 
dcr  objeft  in  view — the  difeovery  of 
a  north- eaft  paflage  to  India;  which, 
it  frems,  the  voyage  of  Cook  has  not 
yet  banifhed  from  the  ideas  of  nor¬ 
thern  advc^iturers. 

Germany. 

Among  the  various  circumftances 
which  will  ferve  in  the  hands  of  fu¬ 
ture  hiftorians  to  mark  the  bold 
charafter  of  the  King  of  Pruffia,  none 
will  appear  more  ilriking  than  that, 
in  extreme  old  age,  when  the  iiifirmi- 
tiesofthat  advanced  period  vvereheap- 
icd  upon  his  head,  and  his  life  hung 
in  fufpenfc  in  the.hands  of  his  phyfi- 
cians,  fo  vigorous  was  his  genius, 
and  fo  powerful  the  terror  of  his  illu- 
{liioua.name,  that  Germany  and  the 
neighbouring  nations,  though  armed 
and  prepared  for  hollilities,  kept 
profound  fileiice  and  peace.  The  re¬ 
turn  of  a  genial  feafon,  it  is  to  be 
Iioped,  inllead  of  calling  forth  armies 
to  the  field,  will  prolong  for  a  time 
the  peace  of  Europe,  by  rciloring 
the  health  of  the  King  of  Piuflia. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  reports  con¬ 
cerning  the  imminent  danger  of  his 
life  are  not,  as  is  ufual  in  Inch  cafes, 
exaggerated,  and  that  any  thing  fa¬ 
tal  (hould  happen,  the  blood  of  thou- 
lands  W’ould  quickly  celebrate  the 
ribfequies,  and  fet  forth,  in  too  (Iri- 
king  colours,  the  ptaifes  of  the  grea- 
tell  monarch  of  his  times. 

Italy  with  its  Northern  Frontier. 

The  little  difputes  between  the 
courts  of  Madrid  and  Naples  have 
been  fettled  by  the  mediation  of  the 
court  of  Verfailles,  and  have  only 
ferved  to  difplay  that  llri£l  union 
which  fubfifU  among  all  the  branches 


of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  Qanch, 
however,  may  arife  on  fmall  poiati 
among  ropl  families,  which  may 
grow  into  important  and  rooted  dif. 
ferences,  which  proximity  of  blood 
is  found  to  embitter.  Even  the  near 
relation  of  father  and  fon  is  a  feeble 
.barrier  againlt  pride  and  ambition: 
it  is  not  ties  of  confanguinity,  but 
common  fafety  and  the  common  dig. 
nity  and  authority  of  their  family 
that  binds  in  foclofe  an  union  all  the 
Bourbonian  princes.  The  face  o( 
Europe  feems  at  prefent  to  be  haftea. 
ing  fad  to  fuch  a  change,  as  may  be 
expected  to  diflblve,  or  at  leaft  very 
materially  to  weaken,  the  family  com. 
padl. 

A  general  confederacy,  it  »p. 
pears,  is  found  neceflary  to  proted 
the  Italian  dates  from  the  pinciei 
of  the  corfairs  of  Barbary,  who  bate 
marked  out  the  Italians  and  Aou> 
ricans  for  their  particular  iohen* 
tance. 

Turkish  Empire. 

The  Turkilh  empire  feems  to  be 
now  in  that  dage  of  debility  and 
confumption  in  which  eruptions  ol 
morbific  matter  announce  approach¬ 
ing  dilTolution.  It  is  threatened  with 
dangers  without  and  within.  The 
ignorant  pride  of  the  multitude  nei¬ 
ther  knows  how  to  repel  hutUlitin 
by  force,  nor  to  yield  for  a  time  ts 
irrefidible  neceiCty,  with  a  view  to 
improve  future  conjunctures.  Ok 
demand  after  another  on  the  part  ot 
Andria,  Riiflia,  and  Perfia,  andre- 
vulting  fubjeds  protcAed  by  one  k 
other  of  thefe  powers,  are  no  equi¬ 
vocal  proofs  that  the  race  of  Otto¬ 
man  have  already  run  the  full  carert 
of  their  glory  and  power  among  the 
nations.  The  morbid  feent  of  the 
Turkllh  conditution  allures  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  bear  and  the  Imperial  eagle.  Not 
will  the  protection  of  France  Tong  fuf- 
pend  the  fate  of  this  declining  em¬ 
pire  ;  for,  according  to  the  parti- 
tioniug  policy  that  at  prefent  pre- 
s-aill 
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vails  unong  the  great  powers  on  the 
continent,  it  is  probable  that  the 
anoft  Chriftian  King  will  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  ruin  of  his  Mahomedan 
ally,  by  a  ihare,  in  fome  lhape  or  o- 
tber,  of  the’ plunder. 

Yet  we  meet  now  and  then,  in  the 
condud  of  the  Divan  at  Conllan- 
tinople,  with  inftances  of  jult  and 
even  refined  policy.  An  inltance  of 
this  kind  we  have  in  a  letter  from  the 
Turkish  metropolis,  copied  from  the 
foreign  gazettes  into  all  our  newf- 
papei  s.  The  commilDoners  who  were 
{cut  by  government  to  the  fanatic 
Sheich  Manfour,  to  examine  bis  doc¬ 
trines,  which  had  excited  an  alarm 
among  the  people,  have  given  in  to 
the  minilter  the  refult  of  their  com- 
niffion ;  in  confequcnce  of  whicli, 
overnment  have  caufed  to  be  pub- 
Ihed  throughout  the  empire,  that 
they  have  found  nothing  but  what  is 
orthodox  in  the  dodrines  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  prophet ;  and  he  has  given  full 
fiitisfadliou  to  the  theological  miilTul- 
men  who  quellioned  him.  They  add, 
that  fo  far  from  confidering  him  as 
a  rebel  worthy  of  death,  he  deferves 
to  have  homage  paid  to  him  as  one 
infpired  by  God ;  and  that  he  ap¬ 
peared  on  earth  to  reform  the  abufes 
which  had  crept  into  religion,  and  a- 
venge  the  infults  continually  offered 
to  the  Deity,  by  the  negletfl  of  his 
chofen  people,  and  to  reflore  reli¬ 
gion  to  its  primitive  purity.  Nothing 
could  be  more  political  than  this 
conduff  in  the  Turkilh  government. 
The  commifiioners  were  no  doubt 
inftruAed  to  make  fuch  a  report  as 
government  judged  mod  expedient 
to  be  circulated  among  the  people  ; 
a  report  which  not  only  tends  to  a- 
void  all  hoftile  interferences  with  the 
prophet,  but  to  compofe  the  minds 
of  the  populace,  and  to  convert  the 
Mahomedan  fanaticifm  into  an  cn- 

S'ne  for  repelling  the  invafions  that 
reaten  the  date.  We  are  inform- 
<d,  however,  that  the  wife  policy  of 


government  hat  Dot  been  crowned 
with  full  fuccefs.  The  people,  who 
have  amongft  them,  as  is  univcrfally 
agieed  on  by  all  travellers,  certain 
terrible  prophecies  relating  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  ChrifUans,  regard 
Sheich  Manfour  as  a  pcifon  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  Mahomedan  rdigioa 
and  to  the  empire. 

House  of  Bourbon. 

That  principle  of  ambition  whsck 
the  Cardinal  Richelieu  infufed  into 
the  court  of  France  continues  to  o- 
perate  with  unabated  ardour.  The 
ambitious  fchemes  of  France,  though 
concealed  under  the  arts  of  peace, 
arc  by  no  means  abandoned:  ibc 
purfucs  her  aggrandizement,  not  by 
arms,  but  by  treaties  and  negotia¬ 
tions. 

A  new  and  fingular  appearance 
diflinguiflies  the  face  of  Europe,  and 
may  jullly  be  confidcred  as  an  im¬ 
portant  political  xra :  The  rival 
houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria,  at 
peace  and  in  amity  with  each  other, 
and  mutually  conniving  and  abet¬ 
ting  their  refpe^live  projeAs  of  am¬ 
bition.  France,  the  grand  fupport 
and  ally  of  the  Porte,  yet  contrives 
to  be  on  good  terms  both  with  the 
Ruffians  and  Aufirians.  The  grand 
cement  of  this  political  complaifance 
are  two  empires,  on  which  the  three 
great  continental  powers  have  long 
kept  a  cunttant  eye,  and  which  they 
fiill  mark  out  for  their  prey;  the 
empire  of  Turkey,  and  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Ruffians  and  Auflriana 
do  not  look  with  greater  avidity  to 
the  borders  of  'I'urkcy  than  the 
French  do  to  our  Fail  India  fcttlc- 
ments,  and,  in  general,  to  the  re- 
du61ion  of  our  commercial  and  naval 
greatnefs.  It  is  the  policy  of  France, 
at  the  prefrnt  moment,  to  court  by 
all  poffible  methods  the  continental 
powers,  that  fhc  may  be  enabled  to 
raife  by  degrees  a  naval  force  fupc- 
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kior  to  that  of  Gfeal  Bntain,  with 
which  fhe  may  cru(h  at  once  her  ri- 
Tal,  and  render  the  Houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon  independent  of  the  whole  world. 
The  Aullriaii  Netherlands,  cut  off 
from  the  protcftion  of  the  Emperor, 
by  their  being  exchanged  for  Bava¬ 
ria,  will  foon  fall  into  the  French 
monarchy.  This  profpcft,  and  com¬ 
mercial  advantages,  are  the  price 
held  out  to  France  for  her  conni¬ 
vance  at  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Ruflia  and  Auftria.  And,  in  the 
general  wreck  of  the  Tairkifli  empire, 
certain  ports  on  the  coaR  of  Barbary 
reduced  under  the  power  of  Spain, 
would  fecure  to  the  French,  in  fpiie 
of  our  Gribraltar,  the  exclufive  com- 
aaerce  of  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

I'he  power  of  the  Bourbons,  once 
become  the  6rR  maritime  power  in 
the  world,  would  be  placed  far  above 
all  controul  ^  and  to  this  height 
they  feem  to  be  advancing  by  fure 
and  infallible  Reps,  'i'hey  arc  the 
tnoR  favoured  nation  in  America,  in 
Sweden,  in  Turkey,  in  the  AuRrian 
dominions;  and,  on  the  death  of 
the  reigning  Emprefs,  they  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  alfo  the  moR  fa¬ 
voured  in  RulGa :  for  the  arch-duke 
of  Ruflia  has  a  French  heart  and 
French  manners ;  and  befides,  it  is 
the  ufual  manner  of  princes  to  de¬ 
part  from  the  maxims  and  attach¬ 
ments  of  their  predeceflbrs.  Portu¬ 
gal  is  falling  faR  into  a  dependence 
by  an  alliance  of  blood  with  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  feven  United 
Provinces  feem  to  be  wholly  at  their 
command.  They  will  treat  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  make  the  ntoR  friendly 
profcfllons  to  the  Englilh  ;  but  the 
moment  that  they  are  able  to  Rrikc 
a  blow,  they  will  Riow  that  war  and 
conqucR  was  the  ultimate  object  of 
all  th^ir  arts  of  negociation  and 
peace.  At  no  period  was  ever  the 
power  of  the  Bourbons  fo  formidable 
as  at  prefent :  not  when  it  was  de¬ 
clared  ia  thunder,  near  a  hundred 


years  ago,  from  the  Danube  to  tKf 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  the 
Straits  of  Rheggium  to  the  Britifh 
channel.  The  fecret  whifper  of  in¬ 
trigue  is  more  to  be  feared,  in  the 
prefent  junflure  of  affairs,  than  all 
the  artillery  of  France,  Spain,  Naples, 
and  Parma. 

The  Uuke  of  Savoy  is  drawn  fo 
clofely  to  the  French  and  Spaniards 
by  intermarriages,  that  he  may  be 
almoR  ednfidered  as  one  of  their 
own  family.  The  Swifs,  who  guard 
the  other  pafles  into  Italy,  are  fol- 
diers  of  fortune,  and,  equally  free 
from  ambition  and  fear  of  invafion, 
have  no  other  intereR  than  money. 

The  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  deduflion  of  fa£ls  is,  that  Great 
Britain  ought  to  take  the  lead,  in 
roufing  a  jcaloufy  of  the  dcfigns  of 
France  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
form  fuch  alliances  as  (hall  counter- 
a£l,  in  time,  the  deep  projedls  of  her 
inveterate  ambition. 

United  Provinces. 

Thb  United  Provinces  have  de¬ 
clared  their  rcadinefs  to  enter  into 
any  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  not 
inconjtfter.t  nxiith  their  engagements  to 
France.  'ITtis  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  dependence.  Mynheer  is 
deeply  offended  at  the  attack  that 
was  made,  and  the  fevere  Ioffes  he 
fuffered,  in  the  late  war  with  Eng¬ 
land.  He  hates  the  Englifh,  and  he 
alfo  hates  the  Prince  Stadtholder  be- 
caufe  he  is  a  friend  to  the  Englifh. 
'I'his  charader,  however,  docs  not 
apply  to  the  Dutch  populace,  but  to 
the  ai  iRocratical  party  or  burgo- 
maRers;  who,  under  the  favour  of 
France,  threaten  to  affume  the  whole 
powers  of  government.  This  party, 
we  arc  credibly  informed,  make  no 
fcruple  to  exprefs  their  hopes,  that 
the  combined  fleets  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  will  by  and  by  chaRife 
the  late  piracies  of  the  Englifh. 

FoHt,  Htr. 
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favour allt  to  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  derived  fivm  tie  Hijlory 
of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants. 

IF  the  volcanic  theory  of  the  ba-  rightly  founded  on  their  natural  in. 

fakes  be  well  founded,  and  no  ftinfts,  and  fupported  by  the  faireft 
doubt  many  of  the  arguments  in  fa-  deductions  of  reafun. 
vour  of  it  are  cxtrem«y  plaufible,  a  1  have  been  accidentally  led  to 
feene  of  horror  is  prefented  to  our  make  a  few  reflexions  on  this  fub- 
vievr,  which  muft  furely  fill  us  with  jeft,  by  the  perufal  of  fome  foreign 
aftonifhment ;  fince  on  this  fyftem  writers  on  natural  hiftory,  who  have 
it  will  be  found,  that  there  is  hardly  unfortunately  applied  the  proofs  of 
a  country  on  the  face  of  our  globe  thofe  Inexplicable  changes  which  may 
which  has  not  at  fome  time  or  other  pofTibly  have  taken  place  in  the  earth, 
been  wailed  by  the  fury  of  fubter*  and  indeed  all  their  negative  know- 
lanean  fire.  l*^dgc  of  nature,  for  the  purpofe  of 

If,  again,  thofe  apparent  veftiges  difproving  the  exiftence  of  its  admi- 
of  marine  produXions,  which  are  rable  Author  ;  as  if  arguments  dc- 
obferved  indifcriminatcly  fcattered  rived  from  the  depths  of  human  ig* 
through  the  earth,  at  all  depths  be-  norance  could,  with  any  reafon,  be 
low  its  furface,  and  on  the  fummits  efteemed  capable  of  overturning  fuch 
of  its  higheft  mountains,  be  efteemed  pofitive  truths  as  the  faculties  of 
fiifBcient  proofs  of  the  prefence  of  mankind  are  entirely  adequate  to  ap- 
the  ocean  in  thofe  places,  a  feene,  prehend. 

BO  lefswild  and  uncommon  than  the  When  men  choofe  to  build  their 
former,  rifes  before  our  imagination;  opinions  on  things  which  they  do 
in  which  the  produXs  of  the  equator  not  rightly  under ftand,  rather  thanoa 
and  the  poles  appear  to  be  jumbled  truths  which  come  clearly  within  their 
together,  in  a  manner  incapable  of  comprehenfion,  it  can  hardly  hap. 
being  explained  by  any  of  the  known  pen  that  they  will  not  run  into  very 
analogies  of  nature.  *  grofs  miftakes ;  becaufc,  as  the  num. 

From  obfenrations  fuch  as  thefe,  ber  of  errors  on  any  fubjeX  is  plain, 
where  in  truth  every  thing  is  inex.  ly  without  limits,  the  chaoce  is  little 
plicable,  many  of  the  modern  philo*  Icfs  than  infinite,  that  fuch  reafoners 
fnphers,  chiefly  indeed  of  the  French  will  fall  into  the  unfathomable  abyfa 
nation,  have  become  warm  admirers  of  falfehood.  ' 

of  the  old  brute  atoms  of  Epicurus,  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  au-' 
or  the  myfterious  plaftic  principle  of  thor  of  a  French  work  Sur  la  Na- 
the  ftoics,  forming  to  themfclves  fy-  ture.  and  indeed  of  every  follower 
ftems  of  nature,  in  which  an  intelli-  of  that  pernicious  fchool  of  modern 
gent  caufe  feems  to  be  of  all  others  philofophy,  which,  rejeXIng  all  con. 
the  Uaft  neccifary  ;  fyftems  in  which  fideration  of  final  caufes,  and  defpi- 
blind  deiliny  alone  is  the  aXive  fing  thofe  fimple  and  obvious  analo. 
fpring  of  life  and  motion.  gies  that  lead  to  the  moll  ufeful  and 

I'hus  are  the  fources  of  religion  fatisfaXory  truths,  has  chofen  ra. 
and  morality  cffeXually  cut  off  at  ther  to  purfue  others,  which  neither 
one  blow ;  and  mankind  deprived  of  its  difciples,  nor  the  reft  of  mankind, 

>  thofe  prefent  bleffings,  and  that  de-  are  in  any  refpeX  fuited  to  invefti. 
lightful  hope  of  future  happinefs,  gate  *. 

which  they  fondly  imagined  to  be  Perhaps  an  example  may  ferve  to 
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der  me  more  InteUigible,  and  to  point  limb  to^rd  the  middle,  does,  by, 
oat  the  general  fallacy  of  this  un>  this  wonderful  variation  of  its  rcfrac* 
happy  fpecies  of  reafoning.  tive  power  in  one  refpe61,  counteraf^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  the  errors  which  would  have  arifen 
telefcope,  with  all  its  prefent  im-  from  the  other  coniidcration. 
provements,  is  the  refult  of  a  mod  This  happy  union  of  different 
happy  application  of  uncommon  (kill  parts  and  movements,  as  well  in  the 
and  ingenuity,  contriving  and  com-  natural  as  in  the  artificial  machine, 
biiuDg  all  the  various  parts  and  move-  each  attaining  its  own  particular 
meats  of  that  curious  machine,  for  end,  and  all  together  without  confu- 
the  excellent  purpofe  of  affilUng  vi-  fion  or  interference,  completing  one 
fion.  greater  or  more  excellent  effeft,— 

In  proportion  as  thefe  improve-  this,  1  fay,  reafonable  men  denomi- 
mentt  were  gradually  invented  and  natc  a  work  of  defign  ;  and  as  they 
applied  to  ufe,  during  a  long  feries  affirm  that  the  telefcope  is  an  inflni- 
of  years ;  when  each  fucceffive  dif-  ment  formed  to  affid  vifion,  in  con- 
coTcry  was  brought  to  the  utmod  ex-  fequence  of  various  means  %  duly  con¬ 
tent  of  its  perfedion,  mankind  then  nested,  by  an  invifible  caufe  (for  it 
obferved  that  the  human  eye,  in  a  is  plain  that  there  is  feme  moving 
very  fuperior  manner,  enjoyed  that  principle  in  man,  which  is  neither 
particular  advantage  which  they  had  eyes,  ears,  hands,  or  liead,  neither 
fought  after  with  fo  much  art  and  the  tout  enfemble  of  all  thefe,  nor  in 
iodudry,  exhibiting  to  view  a  per  any  refpeA  the  objeft  of  our  fenfes) : 
fe^  achromatic  indrument  of  vifion,  fo  do  they  believe  that  the  human  eye 
adapting  itfelf  with  furprifing  faci-  is  an  indrument  made  for  the  ufe  of 
lity  to  tire  different  brightnefs  of  its  man,  by  an  exceeding  apt  combina- 
objeds,  and  to  a  vad.  variety  of  di-  tion  of  intermediate  caufes,  wonder- 
fiances.  fully  and  mod  unaccountaUy  con- 

At  the  lad,  a  defeft  was  difcoverc J  nci^ed  together  by  one  great,  wife. 
In  telcfcopes,  arifing  from  the  fphe-  and  good  caufe  ;  who  is  neither  the 
ncal  figure  of  the  glafles ;  in  conte-  eye  itfelf,  nor  any  part  of  its  me- 
quence  of  which,  the  focus  of  ihofc  chanifm,  nor  at  all  the  objc6f  of  our 
rays  which  fall  near  the  limb  of  the  fenfes  ;  but  only  vilible  to  us  through 
^lafs,  and  of  fuch  as  pafs  near  to  the  beauty  and  wifdom  of  the  works 
its  centre,  do  not  coincide.  This  of  creation,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
ficfeA,  after  various  fruitlefs  attempts  thought  and  intelligence  in  man  are 
to  obviate  it,  has  fur  many  years  been  known  to  us  through  thofe  motions 
given  up  by  the  mod  ingenious  ar-  and  tffefts  daily  produced  before  us, 
tids  as  irremediable.  But  although  which  we  always  fuppofc  to  refult 
men  have,  in  this  indance,  found  that  originally  nom  a  principle  in  fome 
there  are  bounds  placed  totbeir  utmod:  fort  refembling  our  own  minds. 

Ikill  and  ingenuity,  yet  have  they  From  hence,  and  a  thoufand  other 
learned  this  ufeful  truth,  tfiat  there  fimilar  analogies,  for  apprehending 
are  no  difcoverable  limits  fet  to  the  which  our  Faculties  are  admirably 
powers  of  that  admirable  caufe  which  fuited,  mankind  have  rcafonably  in¬ 
formed  the  human  eye  ;  this  error  fprred  the  cxidence  of  owe,  fuperior, 
being  there  entirely  correfted  in  the  intelligent,  good.  Being  ;  who  is  e- 
enrious  condru^lion  of  the  crydalline  very  where  prefent;  whom  wc  fee, 
humour,  the  principal  refraftlngleps  apd  feel,  an4  hear,  every  qioiqent 
of  the  organ  of  vifion  ;  which,  gra-  of  our  lives,  in  the  vifiblc  works  of 
dually  iucrcafing  in  deniity  fiom  the  nature,  as  we  do  in  particular  cir- 
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eumiUncet  hear,  and  feel,  and  fee,  q-> 
ther beings  whom  we  denominate  men. 

Again,  this  curious  iliudnre,  the 
delight  and  wonder  of  the  bed  and 
wifclt  men  in  every  age,  has  been 
condemned  by  a  few  prefumptuuus 
fophifts  as  the  work  of  blind  dedi- 
ny,  aAing  through  the  prefent  ele- 
■tents  of  nature,  becaufe  there  are 
many  of  Its  principles  and  movements 
of  whofc  ufe  they  are  ignorant  ; — 
becaufe  there  appear  to  be  velligeg  of 
the  ravages  of  fire,  or  the  inundations 
of  the  ocean,  which  they  are  not  able 
to  explain. 

It  is  mod  certain,  that  the  laws 
of  motion  which  now  exit!,  could 
not  have  produced  this  world  in  the 
beginning,  neither  are  they  capable 
of  continuing  it  fur  ever  in  its  pre* 
feat  ftate. 

The  interior  ftrufture  of  the  earth, 
■hereby  Its  various  foCil  fubftances, 
though  differing  exceedingly  from 
each  other  in  fpecific  gravity,  though 
not  arranged  according  to  any  regu¬ 
lar  law  of  fituation,  do  yet  conili- 
tste  a  world  felf-balanccd,  a  fphere 
■bofe  centre  of  gravity  coincides 
■itbits  centre  of  magnitude  (without 
■hirh  all  its  motions  mul  have  been 
ia  an  extreme  degree  irregular),  evi- 
deatly  demanda  a  hrft  caufe,  which 
•either  a£is  blindly  uor  of  necelii- 
ty.—A  blind  principle  is  not  wont 
10  labour  in  defiance  of  all  chance  ; 
neither  do  mechanical  caufes  ufually 
produce  their  elTc^s  In  contempt  of 
the  cllabliflied  laws  of  matter  and 
•Mtiog. 

The  gradual  afeent  of  our  ‘conti¬ 
nents  from  the  fliores  of  the  ocean 
toward  their  mediterranean  parts, 
fo  Dccefiary  for  collefling  the  rains 
of  heaven,  and  giving  birth  and 
courfe  to  thofc  rivers  which  beautify 
and  fertilife  the  earth  ;  this  exterior 
form,  without  which  the  vapours  of 
the  fra  would  have  afeeaded  to  the 
^oda  in  vain,  plainly  requires  the 
interference  of  fome  principle  fupe- 
nor  to  any  of  the  known  elements  of 
aaturc.  Whatever  the  followers  of 
Vot.  III.  N“  17. 


Epicurus  may  think  of  thefe  mighty 
elements,  no  reafonablc  man  will  <• 
ver  believe  that  the  waves  of  the  o- 
ccan  could  have  created  a  country 
whofe  foil  lies  far  above  the  level  of 
its  waters,  or  that  the  fury  of  volca¬ 
nic  eruptions  have  produced  an  efifei^ 
fo  general,  that  we  are  rather  led  to 
infer  the  cafual  exiilence  of  former 
volcanos,  in  particular  places,  be¬ 
caufe  of  fome  apparent  interruptioa 
to  this  univerfal  regularity  of  form. 

The  projc^ile  force  by  whicli  the 
earth  was  in  the  beginning  made  to 
move  round  the  centre  of  light  and 
heat ; — its  diurnal  rotation,  dqly  dif- 
fufing  this  light  and  heat,  over  it| 
furfacc ; — the  inclination  of  Its  axis 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  syhqreby 
the  tropical  climates  receive  fewer  of 
the  fun’s  rays,  while  the  inhabitant  of 
the  polar  circle  enjoys  a  larger  Ih^ret 
All  thefe  effcdls,  far  furpaffing  the 
prefent  powers  of  nature,  moft  aptly 
combined  together,  working  in  con* 
cert  without  interference  or  diforder, 
for  the  attainment  of  ovof  great,  and 
good,  and  excelUnt  end,  clearly  prov< 
tliat  this  world  has  been  produced  by 
one,  powerful,  intelligent,  and  keut^ 
volent  principle,  utterly  unlike  to 
any  mechanical  caufe  which  docs 
now  cxift,  or  that  can  be  conceived 
to  exid. 

Mechanical  caufes,  fuch  as  we  are 
acquainted  with,  evidently  tend  to 
dertroy  the  prefent  form  of  the 
world;  and  thereby  afford  the  ftrong- 
eil  proof  that  it  is  not  by  its  confli- 
tutloii  immortal. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  demondra- 
ted,  that  the  perturbing  forces  which 
take  place  in  the  folar  fydem,  mud 
ill  due  time  dellroy  the  planetary 
motions,  unlcfs  the  fird  Mover  of  all 
things  (hall  choofe  to  interfere.  And 
it  is  fufficicntly  evident,  that  the  flo\# 
but  certain  operations  of  heat  and 
cold,  together  with  the  continued 
a£lion  of  the  air  and  dorms,  are  capable 
of  breaking  and  changing  the  moft 
firm  bodies,  even  the  harded  rocks; 
while  the  numerous  rivers  on  the 
Y  y  earth’s 
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earth’s  furface,  and  the  waves  which 
waih  its  (hores,  perpetually 'labour  to 
bear  all  thefe  fubltances  into  the  bot> 
tom  of  the  ocean,  and  thereby  to  re¬ 
duce  all  things  to  a  level  iituation. 

Since  then  the  earth  yet  continues 
to  circulate  with  regularity  round 
the  fun  notwithftanding  the  perturb¬ 
ing  forces  of  the  planets- — fince  all 
the  countries  on  its  furface  dill  retain 
their  elevated  form,  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  boaded  mechanical  caufes  that 
labour  incelTantly  to  dedroy  it  — 
fince  its  impetuous  rivers,  which  pur- 
fue  their  courfe  toward  the  ocean, 
have  not  yet  fmoothed  thofe  a- 
brupt  and  precipitous  cataracts,  over 
which  they  rufh  with  fuch  unbridled 
fury,  it  is  plain,  either  that  the 
world,  as  we  now  fee  it,  is  but  of  a 
fhort  duration  ;  or  elfe,  that  fome 
faring  hand  has  interfered,  to  retard 
the  progrefs  of  caufes  which  in  fudi- 
cient  length  of  time  mud  needs  pro¬ 
duce  their  effcAs. 

If  we  cad  over  our  eyes  over  the 
annals  of  the  world,  we  (hall  find  in 
the  hidory  of  the  human  race,  a  clear 
and  decifive  evidence  in  favour  of 
thofe  general  truths  which  our  reli¬ 
gion  teaches,  concerning  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  evident  marks  of  novelty  in  all 
thofe  arts  and  fciences  that  arc  the 
offspring  of  experience  :  The  won¬ 
der  and  terror  with  which  the  earlier 
philofophcrs  (though  in  other  re- 
fpedls  well-informed  mcn,)wcrc  wont 
to  behold  many  of  thofe  natural  ap¬ 
pearances,  which  longer  obfervation 
has  fhown  to  be  neither  uncommon 


nor  dangerous  :  The  general  defe^ 
of  all  hidorics  and  traditions  antece-' 
dent  to  a  certain  period  at  which  the 
jewifh  writings  affinn  the  world  to 
have  been  dellroyed  by  water:  Thefe 
cogent  circumdances  afford  the  plain¬ 
ed  proof  that  the  human  race  has  not 
exifted  here  for  many  ages. 

How  filly  and  ciiildilh  then  is  the 
general  language  of  that  mifcrable 
fchool  of  modern  philofophy,  which 
fearches  for  the  mod  unknown  mo¬ 
tions  in  natnre,  to  explain  thofe  that 
are  bed  known ; — which  breaks  frag¬ 
ments  from  the  fun  by  chance,  and 
then  mydcrioufly  forms  them  into 
habitable  worlds; — which  makes  the 
ocean  to  aft  where  it  is  not ; — which 
quotes  the  fables  of  Ovid,  or  the 
tales  of  the  Egyptians,  as  its  heft 
amhoiity  in  natural  hidory;— which 
utterly  rejefts  the  delightful  and  pro¬ 
fitable  purfuit  of  final  caufes ; — and 
holds  the  mod  precious  moments  of 
life  to  be  well  employed  in  endeavours 
to  difeover  the  thoughts  and  amufe- 
ments  of  trees  and  dones. 

If  this  be  wifdom,  we,  my  friend, 
have  reafon  to  boad  that  we  are  not 
wife  ;  If  thefe  be  the  vaunted  fruits 
of  freedom  of  thought,  we  have 
good  caufe  indeed  to  rejoice  that  we 
are  not  free  ;  that  we  dill  retain  onr 
dependence  on  a  wife  and  bountiful 
Providence  ;  and  have  not  yet  fallea 
into  that  univerfal  anarchy  of  opinioi, 
where  each  individual  labours  to  en¬ 
throne  and  to  adore  every  wild  phan¬ 
tom  of  his  own  wandering  imagina¬ 
tion,  jud  as  folly  or  caprice  may 
chance  to  direft  his  choice  *. 
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Bozzi  and  Piozzi;  ar  the  Britifli  Biographers,  a  7vwn  Eclogue;  hy  PsTSn 
PixDAR,  Efq; 

(  N  the  death  of  Dr  Johnfon,  a  the  mod  enlightened^  appeared  Mr 
number  of  people,  ambitious  of  Bofwell  and  Madame  Piozzi,  the  he- 
being  didinguillied  from  the  mute  ro  and  heroine  of  our  eclogues.  They 
part  of  their  fpecies,  let  about  icla-  are  fupofed  to  have  in  contemplation 
ling  and  printing  llcries  and  bons  the  life  of  Johnfon  ;  and,  to  prove 
mots  of  this  celebrated  moralid.  A-  their  biographical  abilities,  appeal  to 

moogd  the  mod  zealcui,  though  not  bir  John  Hawkins  for  bit  decifion  on 
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their  rcfpeaive  merits,  by  quotations 
from  their  printed  anecdotes  of  the 
Dodor.  bir  John  hears  them  with 
uncommon  patience,  and  determines 
very  proptrlf  on  the  pretenfions  of 
the  contending  parties.’ 

The  eclogue  begins  with  a  de- 
feription  of  the  heavenly  and  earthly 
bowlings  (as  Peter  calls  them)  for  the 
death  of  Johnfon,  and  then  the  fub- 
jed  is  introduced  in  the  following 
lines : 

itmtgy  midfi  the  Rambler’s  cronlis,  was  the 
rage 

To  fill  with  Sam’s  Ixuu  mats  and  tales  the 
page; 

Usrt  fits  that  buzz’d  around  his  fctting 

... 

And  bore  a  fplttsdar,  on  their  wings,  away ; 
Thus  round  his  orb,  the  pigmy  planets 
run, 

And  catch  their  little  luftre  from  the  fun. 

At  length,  rulh’d  forth,  two  candidates 
for  fame; 

A  Scotchman  ««;  and  amt  a  London  dame  : 
Thai,  by  th’  tmpbatic  Johnfon,  chriil’ned 
^zzy ; 

Vsis,  by  the  biihop’s  licence,  Dame  PiozzI ; 
Whofe  -widavs'd  name, by  topers  lov’d,  was 
Thnde, 

iri/ft  in  the  annals  of  tledian  alt  ; 

Forth  rulh’d  to  light,  their  books— 'but  viia 
Ihould  lay, 

Which  bore  the  palm  of  anecdote  away  ? 
TVs  to  decide,  the  rival  wits  a^ced. 

Before  Sir  John,  their  tales  and  jokes  to  read. 
And  let  the  Knight’s  opinion  in  the  llrife 
Declare  theprop^reft  pen  to  write  Sam’s  life. 
Sir  John,  renown’d  for  mnfical  palavers; 

The  Prince,  the  King,  the  Emperor  of 

vtrsf 

Sharp  in  fdfeggi,  as  the  fliarpeft  needle  : 
Great  in  the  noble  art  of  tweedle-twecdle. 
Of  mufic’s  college,  form’d  to  be  a  fellow, 

Fit  for  Muf.  D.  or  Mxilro  de  Capella ; 
Wbofe  volBme,tho’  it  here  and  there  offends, 
Boafts  Grnaas  arrri/— makes  by  amends. 

Superior,  frowning  o’er  aUsraa  wits 
High  plac’d  the  vtmtraUt  quarto  fits; 

And  Juadteisssos ,  ignoble  feum! 

Poor  proftitutes  to  ev’ry  volgar  thumb! 
'V^lft  undefil’d  by  Ktcrary  rage, 

He  bears  a  ffatltfs  leaf  from  age  to  age. 

JJkt  fUaai-iojs,  lo!  before  a  two>arm’d 
chair  [the  faie  : 

That  held  the  KNrcBT,  wife  juicing.  Hood 

etwo  famits  on  the  fporting  ground 
’d  to  gallop  when  the  drum  Ihould 
^  Ibond, 

The  ctrarj.!  rang'd.— 


The  judge  being  thus  feated,  he 
commands  the  rival  biographers  to 
contend  *  alternately  in  anecdotes 
which  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  in  the  moft  ridiculous 
light  a  numMr  of  the  (lories  which  *” 
thefe  rivals  have  recorded  of  theic 
hero. 

Madsmx  Piozzi. 

Sam  Johafon  was  of  Michael  Johnfon  bom  ; 
Whofe  (hop  of  books  did  Litchfield  town 
adorn  : 

Wrong-headed,  llubbora  as  a  bsslttr'd  ram; 

In  (hort,  the  madtl  of  our  hero  Sam : 

Inclin'd  to  sstadmefs  taa  for  when  his  Ihop 
Fell  down,  for  want  of  caih  to  buy  a  prop ; 
For  fear  the  thieves  might  ficeal  the  vassilb'd 
(lore. 

He  duly  went  each  night,  and  loei'd  thm 

daar  / 

B  o  z  z  T. 

Whilff  Johnfon  was  in  Edinburgh,  my 
wife. 

To  pleafe  his  palate,  fludied  for  her  life  : 
With  ev’ry  rarity  (he  fill’d  her  houfe. 

And  gave  the  OoAor,  for  his  dinner,  prauft. 
Maoami  Piozzi. 

When  Thra]e,as  nimble  as  aboy  at  fchool. 
Jump’d,  though  fatigu’d  with  hunting,  o’er 

Zjiaai; 

The  Do<$or, proud  thefame  grand  feat  to  A, 
Hit  pow’rs  exerted,  and  jump'd  over  too. 
And  tho’  he  m^ht  a  broken  back  bewail. 
He  fcom’d  to  be  ttlifs'd  by  Mr  Thrale. 

The  judge  being  fatigued  and  tea* 
fed  out  of  all  patience  with  this  con* 
tention,  intreats  a  (hort  refpite  that 
he  may  rcfre{h  himfclf  with  a  nap, 
and  then  exclaims  a/ide. 

What  have  i  done,  inform  me,  gracious 
Lord, 

That  tfans  my  ears  with  nonefienfe  flioulJ 
be  bor’d  ? 

Oh !  if  I  do  not  in  the  trial  die. 

The  dev’l  and  all  his  brimftone  I  defie  : 

No  punilhment  in  other  worlds  I  fear ; 

My  crimes  will  all  be  expiated  btrt. 
EcLocot,  Part  II. 

Now  from  his  fleep  the  Knight  affright* 
ed  fprung, 

Whilft  on  lus  ear  the  words  of  Johnlbn  rungt 
For  lo!  in  dreams,  the  furly  rambler  role. 
And,  wildly  daring,  feeov’d  a  mom  af  watt. 
Wake  Hawkins,  (growl’d  the  Dotdor  with  a 
frown) 

And  knock  thet  fellow  r.nd  that  woman 
down— 

Bid  them  with  Johnfon’s  life  proceed  no  fur¬ 
ther — 

Enough  alrcadv  they  have  dealt  ih  mtirther : 

Say, 
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Say,  to  their  talet,  that  little  tmth  l>elongs — 

If  famt  they  mean  me— bid  them  beU  titir 
taagait. 

The  judge,  notwithftanding  the  ad¬ 
monition  he  had  received  in  nis  deep, 
to  *  knock  the  couple  down,’  ‘  calls 
the  candidates  to  further  anecdote.’ 

B  o  z  z  T.  ' 

At  Corrachatachin’s.in  ho'rgifm  funic, 
t  RtJl  with  punch,  alas!  confounded  drunb ; 
Much  was  I  vex’d  that  I  could  not  be  quiet. 
But  liki  a  ftupid  blockhead  breed  a  riot. 

1  fcarcely  knew  how  ’twas  I  reel’d  to  bed— 
Kezt  mom  I  wak’d  with  dreadful  pains  of 
head : 

And  terror's  toO,  that  of  my  peace  did  rab 
me— 

t’or  much  I  fear’d  the  moraliil  would  met  me. 
But  as  I  lay  along,  a  heavy  log. 

The  Do&or  ent’nng,  call’d  me  Jrunten  dog. 
"iTieft  up  rofe  I  with  apoftolic  air. 

And  read  in  dame  M'Kinnon’s  book  of 
pray’r; 

In  hopes  for  fuch  a  fin  to  be  forgtv’n— 
And  make  if  poJJitU  niy  peace  with  heav’n. 
’Twas  Rranre,  that  in  that  volume  of  di¬ 
vinity, 

i  op’d  the  twdntieth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
And  read  thefe  words ‘  Pray  be  not 
drunk  with  wine. 

Since  drunkennefs  doth  make  a  man  a  f-juine' 
’Alas!’  fays  I,  *  the  Cnncr  that  I  ami’ 

And  having  made  my  fpeech,  I  took  a  dram. 
Madame  Piozzi. 

One  day,  with  fpirits  low,  and  forrow 
fiU’d, 

I  told  him  I  had  got  a  enfm  iiWd; 

My  dear,  quoth  he,  for  heav’n’s  fake  hold 
ynur  taatihg; 

iVert  ed!  ymr  cmijins  till'd,  they’d  not  be 
•wauling; 

Though  dealt  on  each  of  them  fliould  fet 
his  mark. 

Though  ev’ry  one  were  fpitted  like  a  lark— 
Roafied,  and  giv’n  that  dog  there  for  a 
meal ; 

The of  themthewnrld  would  never  fed— 
Trutl  me,  dear  Madam,  all  your  dear  rela- 
timu 

Are  niti — are  neth’ngs  in  the  eye  of  nations. 

Again,  fays  I  one  day - ‘  1  do  believe, 

A  good  acquaintance  that  I  have,  will/rieve 
To  hear  her  friend  bath  loft  a  large  ejlate.'— 
*  Yes’  (anfwer’d  he)  ‘  lament  ae  much  her 
fate. 

As  did  your  Larfe,  (I  freely  will  allow) 

To  hear  of  the  mifearriage  of  your  cow.’ 

B  0  z  z  T. 

Whenyoviie  (’twas  rather  filly  I  allow), 
Much  was  I  pleas’d  to  imitate  a  cow. 

.One  time,  at  Drury  Lane  with  Dodor  Blair, 
My  imitations  made  the  ptayhoufe Jlan  / 


So  very  charming  was  1  in  my  rear. 

That  both  the  gweriet  tUff'd,  and  cried  m 
art, 

Bleft  by  the  general  plaudit  and  the  laugh— 

I  tried  to  be  a  iickafs  and  a  calf : 

But  who,  alas !  in  all  things  can  be  great  f  ' 

In  Ihort,  I  met  a  terrible  defeat : 

So  vile  I  bray’d  and  bellow’d,  1  was  byi'd.^ 
Yet  all  who  kners)  me  •sjoender  d  that  1  mint'd. 
Blair  whifper’d  me,  ‘  You’ve  loft  your  ertdii 
notv; 

Stick,  Bofwell,  for  the  fiitare  to  your  cow. 
Madame  Pioxsi. 

On  Mr  Thrale’s  old  hunter  Johnfon  rode— 
Who  with  prodigious  pride  the  beaft  b^ 
firode ; 

And  as  on  Brighton  downs  he  dafi'datvaj. 
Much  was  he  pleas’d  to  heara  fportfiiuuiUy, 
'That  at  a  chace  he  was  as  tight  a  band 
As  e’er  an  ill-bred  Isitter  in  the  land. 
Bozzt. 

One  morning  Johnfon,  on  the  Ifleof  Moll, 
Was  of  his  poLtics  excelBve  full. 

Quoth  he,  ‘  that  Pultney  was  a  r^e,  'tk 
plain — 

Befides,  the  fellow  was  a  l^big  ingrain.’ 
Then  to  his  principles  he  gave  a  tanging. 

And  fwore  no  whig  was  ever  worth  a  bang- 
ing. 

‘  ’Tiswonderful  (fayshe)and  makes  one  ftare. 
To  think  the  hvery  chofe  John  Wilkes  lord 
mayor  : 

A  dog,  of  whom  the  world  could  nurle  no 
hope>— 

Prompt  to  debaueb  their  girls  and  rob  theif 
ftiops.’ 

Madam  Piozzi. 

Sir,  I  believe  that  anecdote  a  lie ; 

But  grant  that  Johnfon  faid  it— ^  tb*  by. 

As  Wilkes  unhappily  your  friessd&ip  (har'd, 
'I'he  dirty  anecdote  might  wcB  tK  fpar'd. 

Bozzt.  . 

.  Madam,  I  flick  to  truth  as  much  asym, 
And,  dammee,  if  the  ftory  be  not  Inte. 

What  you  have  faid  of  Johnfon  and  the  laris. 
As  much  the  Rambler  for  a  favage  marks. 
’Twas  fcandalous,  ev’n  candour  muft  allow, 
To  give  the  hift’ry  of  the  ber/e  and  eotv. 
What  but  an  essemy  to  Johnfon’s  fame 
Dar’d  his  vile  prank  at  Litchfield  play- 
houfe  namet 

Where,  without  ceremony,  he  thought  fit 
To  fltfig  the  man  and  chair  into  the  pit  ? 
Who  would  have  regifter’d  a  fpeech  fo  odd, 
Cn  the  dead  ftay-maker  and  Dodor  Dodd  f 
Madame  Piozzi. 

Who  told  of  Mrs  Montague  the  li»— 

So  palpable  a  falfehood— -Mzzy,y(r/ 
Bozzt. 

Wba,  mad’nlng  with  an  anecdotic  itch, 
Declar’dthatjohnfon  call’d  his  mother  b*tcU 
Madame  Prozzi. 

Who,  from  M’Donald’s  rage,  to  fave  ha 
fhout. 

Cut  twenty  lines  of  defamation  out? 


Bozzt. 
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Wh»  waaldharefaidaword 

Or  u(d  the  ftory  of  the  and  fig  f 

Who  would  have  told  a  talc  fo  ^cry  flat, 

Of  Frank  the  black,  ahd  Hodge  ue  man* 

tor  cat  ? 

Maoamk  Piozxt. 

Scod!  you’re  grown  at  once  confounded 

t€nJer— 

Of  Coder  Johnfon’s  fame  a ^ercr  defender. 
I'm  fure  you’ve  mention’d  many  a  pretty 
ftory 

Mat  much  redounding  to  the  Dodor’s  glory. 
fhv,  for  a  /u«r,  upon  us  you  would  palm 
him— 

Crft  iBimkr  the  poor  m:«i,  and  then  embalm 
ht«/ 

Boz  z  T. 

And  truly,Madam,  Johnfon  cannot  beaf — 
iy  yoUr  acquaintance  he  hath  rather 
His  ebarader  fo  (hockingly  you  handle — 
You’ve  Ihnk  your  comet  to  a  farthing  candle. 

As  they  proceed,  theahercation  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  violent,  and  it 
at  laft  terminated  by  the  following 
deciiion  of  the  knight : 

Sia  John. 

For  (hame !  for  (hamc !  for  Heaven’s  lake 
pray  be  quiet— 

Mot  Billingfgate  exhibits  fuch  a  riot. 

Behold,  fur  fcandal,  you  have  made  a  feafi, 
Aad  turn’d  your  M,  Johnfon,  to  a  b^: 

Tis  plain  that  tales  af  gh^s  are  arrant  lies. 

Or  ieflantaneeah  wo^d  Jofanfon’s  rife. 

Make  you  both  eat  your  paragraph’s  fo  <- 
tuA— 

And  for  your  treatment  of  him  flay  the 
ail. 

Jift  like  (to*  MJxrwks  on  the  man  you  fall— 
A'«  marJ'rer  is  worfe  ferv’d  atfurgeon’s  halL 
Inftead  of  adding_/^/c«(ar  to  his  name. 

Your  books  arc  downright  gibbets  to  ha 
fame. 


Of  thofe.  Tour  anecdotes — may  I  be  enif 
If  I  can  tu  you  v>bicb  of  them  is  v>trjl. 

You  never  with  ferity  can  tbrhe— 

’Tis  by  the  Rambler's  death  aUsne,  you  live— 
Like  virms,  (that  in  fome  volume  1  have 
read) 

Hatch’d  by  ftrange  fortune  in  a  hodlc’o 
head. 

Poor  Sam  was  rather  faintittg  in  his  g^rj  ■ 
But  1»!  his  fame  lies  faallj  dead  before  ye. 
’Thus,  to  fome  dying  man,  (a  ftequent  cafe) 
Two  dodors  come,  and  give  tM  eaaf  de 

Zounds !  Madam,  mind  the  duties  of  a  mu/e^ 
And  dream  no  more  of  Dodor  Johnfoa’a 

life. 

A  happy  knowledge  in  a  fy*  orfadding. 

Will  more  delight  your  friesids  aH 
your  findytng. 

One  cat  from  wn'/oa  to  thc  heart  can  Ipeak 
Stronger  than  ten  foeintiams  from  the  Graeb: 
One  fat  Sir  Loin  polTelTes  more  fablinu 
Than  all  the  airy  calUes  built  by  rhime  : 

One  nifferiia  oijlingo,  with  a  toail. 

Beau  all  the  ftreams  the  mufes  fount  can 
boaft. 

Yes !  in  Mc  pint  of  porter,  lo !  my  bcBy  can 
Find  bliiles,  not  in  w  the  floods  of  Helicon. 
Enough^  thofe  anecdotes  your  fcrw'ts  have 
fbown : 

Sam’s  life,  dear  Ma’am,  will  only  damn  jeser 
nan. 

For  thee,  James  Bofwell,  mny  the  hand  of 
fate 

Arreft  thy  goofe-qnill  and  confine  tky  prate. 
Thy  egotilms,  the  world  diJga/Ud  hearo— 
'Then  mad  with  vanities  no  more  our  ears. 
Like  fooK  lone  puppy  ytlping  ull  night 
l<»g. 

That  tires  the  very  ttbaa  with  his  tongue. 
Yet  fhottld  it  lie  beyond  the  pow’rsof  fate. 
To  flap  thy  pen,  and  ftill  thy  darling  prate; 
Oh  !  be  in  folitude  to  live  thy  luck ; 

A  ebatterissg  magpie  on  the  Ifle  of  Mack. 


APOLOGUES. 


The  Court  of  Perjiat 
Rimembez,  faid  an  old  courtier 
to  bit  fon,  remember  this  fine  maxim 
of  an  Arabian  poet:  ‘  'Fhe  Prince  is 
a  fea;  dreadful  when  it  is  ftormy, 
but  when  calm  it  yields  pearls.* 
Tbou  hall  talents  which  have  gained 
thee  thc  efieem  of  the  fublime  fultan. 
Endeavour  to  improve  them,  my  fon, 
sod  to  acquire  thofe  vices  that  plcafe 
bim.  A  vice  which  pkafes  a  Prince 
i»  a  virtue.  But  above  all,  celebrate 
bis  adions. without  relierye*  and  pmifie 
b<b#y  word  he  utters.  If  he  fap  in 


broad  day.  It  it  night,  do  you  im¬ 
mediately  cry,  7btre  is  the  rnoon, 
there  are  the  ftars.  No,  Sir,  replied 
the  fon,  I  will  die  if  it  is  neceflary 
for  the  fublime  fultan,  but  I  will  ne- 
ver  flatter  him  :  my  heart  can  never 
confent  to  fuch  criminal  behaviour. 
1  will  ferve  him  in  his  army,  lefs  a- 
fraid  of  the  horrors  of  war  than  of 
the  manners  of  the  court,  and  of  the 
(hameful  dangers  to  which  you  ark 
expofed.  The  malice  of  a  eanuch, 
a  flight  inatteotioa  on.  your  part, 
an  emotion  of  anger  or  of  caprice  in 

the 


.  futty. 


the  fultafly  !•  fufficieot  to  ruin  you. 
I  knew  a  Guebre,  who  for  forty 
years  had  srorfhipped  the  fire  with 
the  moft  religious  attention.  One 
day  as  he  ftirred  the  facrcd  fuel,  he 
fell  into  it,  and  the  fire  confumed  its 
faithful  adorer. 


The  yev>  and  the  Chrifiian. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may. 

When  he  would,  he  Ihall  hare  nay. 

Om  this  maxim  an  Arabian  philo- 
fopher  is  laid  to  have  founded  the 
following  ftory. 

A  Jew  and  a  Chrifiian  were  con* 


▼erfing  familiarly  by  the  brink  of  a 
well,  when  the  former  happened  th 
fall  in  without  receiving  much  hurt, 
and  the  Cbrift.ian  flew  for  a  ladder 
to  help  him  out.  As  he  was  eagerly 
endeavouring  to  put  it  down  into  the 
well,  it  is  not  worth  while,  fays  the 
Jew,  I  will  make  no  ufe  of  your  lad. 
der ;  to  day  is  Saturday.'  He  re> 
mained  therefore  up  to  the  chin  ia 
water  till  next  morning,  when  hit 
friend  came  to  know  how  he  had  fa. 
red  during  fo  cool  a  night.  The 
ladder,  the  ladder,  cries  the  Jew, 
for  the  love  of  God  bring  back  the 
ladder ;  heaven  forbid,  replies  the 
Chrifiian,  to-day  is  Sunday. 


POETRY. 


AUr^t  t»  Rural  DamefU  Happiaeft ;  iy  W. 
Cowrsa,  E/f. 

Domestic  happinefs,  thon  only  blili 
Of  Paradife  that  bat  furviv’d  the  fell ! 
Though  few  now  talle  thee  unimpair'd  and 
pore. 

Or,  talmg,  king  enjoy  thee,  too  infirm 
Or  too  incautious  to  prefenre  thy  fweets 
ITnmixt  with  drops  ot  hitter,  which  negleA 
Or  temper  (beds  into  thy  cryftal  cup. 

Thon  art  the  nurfc  of  Virtue.  In  thine  arms 
She  finilea,  appeariiw,  as  in  truth  flte  it, 
Heav’n^xm  aitd  deftined  to  the  Ikiet  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleafure  is  ad¬ 
ored. 

That  reeling  goddels  with  the  zonelels  waift 
And  wand’ring  eyes,  dill  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle  frail  fiipport ; 

For  thou  art  meek  and  condant,  hating 
change. 

And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-tied  love 
Joys  that  htf  dormy  raptures  never  yield. 

Ob  friendly  to  the  bw  purfuits  of  man. 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace, 
Domedic  life  in  rural  leifure  pafs'd ! 

Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  tade  thy 
fweets. 

Though  many  boad  thy  favours,  and  afied 
To  underdand  and  tboole  thee  for  their 
own. 

But  fooldh  man  foregoes  his  proper  bliis 
Ev’n  as  his  fird  progenitor,  and  quits. 
Though  placed  in  paradiiic  (for  earth  has 
dill 

Some  traces  of  her  youthful -beauty  left) 
.Subftantial  bappiuefifot  uanfic&t  joy. 


Scenes  form’d  for  contemplation,  and  tS 
nurie 

The  growing  feeds  of  wifdom;  that  fuggeft, 
By  every  plnfing  image  they  prefent. 
Reflexions  fuch  as  meliorate  the  heart, 
Compofe  the  paiEons,  and  exalt  the  mind, 
Scenes  fuch  as  thcle,  'tis  his  fupreme 
light 

To  fill  with  riot  and  defile  with  blood. 
Should  fome  conugion,  kind  to  the  poor 
brutes 

We  peri'ecute,  annihilate  the  tribes 
That  draw  the  ^rtliman  over  hill  and  dale, 
Fearlels,  and  ra^  away  from  all  his  caret; 
Should  never  game-fowl  hatch  her  eggs  a. 
pun. 

Nor  baited  hook  deceive  the  filhes  eye  t 
Could  pageantry  and  dance  and  aid 
long 

Be  quell’d  in  all  onr  fummer-month  retreats; 
How  many  fielf-deluded  nympha  and  fwaim. 
Who  dream  they  have  a  tafte  for  fields  and 
groves. 

Would  find  them  hideout  nurt’ries  of  the 
fpleen. 

And  crowd  the  reads,  impatient  for  the 
town! 

They  love  the  country,  and  none  ellc,  whs 
feek 

For  their  own  lake  its  filence  and  its  ihade. 
Delights  which  who  would  leave,  that  has  s 
heart 

Sufcepuble  of  pity,  or  a  mind 
Cultured  and  capable  of  fober  thought. 

For  all  the  favage  din  of  the  fwift  pack 
And  clamours  of  the  field  ?  detefted  fport. 
That  ewes  its  plcaforct  to  aaothcr’s  piuoi 
^  ThA 


m  AH' 


Putrj. 


That  feed*  upon  the  f<A>5  and  dying  ihriehs 
Of  harmlcfs  nature,  dumb,  but  yet  endued 
tlTith  eloqueitce  that  agonies  inipire 
Of  filent  tears  and  heart -diftending  Gghs! 
Vain  tears,  alas !  and  fighs  that  never  find 
A  correfponding  tone  in  jovial  fouls. 


Of  vaft  circumferenee  and  depth  profooml. 
Now  fill’d  with  ruins  of  the  falling  monad; 
Here  flood  the  palace  rais’d  in  air  fnblime. 
On  rows  of  vaults  that  fcem’d  to  mock  at 
time; 

Yet  he  afferts  his  pow'rand  claims  his  prey; 
. .  refift  kb 


Well— one  at  leaf!  u  lafe.  One  ihelter’d  They  break,  they  fall,  what  can 


Hu  never  heard  the  fanguinary  yell 
Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woes, 
bnocent  partner  of  my  peaceful  home, 
V'bom  ten  long  years  experience  of  my  care 
Has  made  at  laft  familiar,  Ihe  hu  loft 
Much  of  her  vigilant  inftihdlivc  dread. 

Not  needful  here,  beneath  a  roof  like  mine. 


fway  ? 

Here,  through  innumerable  vaults  we  run. 
Cold,  darkfome,  raw,  impervious  to  the  fun. 
Brown  with  the  mil  of  years,  and  from 
their  tops 

IncelTantly  the  oozing  moifture  drops. 

We  leave  the  gloom,  the  whirlmg  fteps 
afeend. 


Yes— thou  may’ll  cat  thy  bread,  and  lick  Our  walk  along  the  rooflefs  palace  bend ; 

the  hand  Then  thro’  the  long  apartments  as  sre  paft. 

That  feeds  thee ;  thou  may’ll  frolic  on  the  The  foftwind  whifUesin  the  waving  grafs. 


floor 

At  evening,  and  at  night  retire  fecure 


Which  cloths  the  pavement,  crowns  the 
naked  walls 


To  thy  ftraw-couch,aTid  Humber  unalarm’d.  Of  broken  turrets  and  deferted  halls.— 


for  I  have  gain'd  thy  confidence,  have 
pledg'd 

All  that  is  human  in  me,  to  protrA 
Thine  unfufpeding  gratitude  and  love. 

If  I  furvive  thee,  1  will  dig  thy  grave ; 

And  when  1  place  thee  in  it,  lighing  fay, 

1  knew  at  leaf!  one  hare  that  had  a  friend. 


On  lit  Ruim  ef  Dnntutlar  Ci^it. 

HI G  H  on  a  rock,  projedling  from  the 
land. 

The  caftle  flood,  and  dill  its  ruin  Hand; 


Here,  once  the  feat  of  many  a  mighty 
name. 

The  jackdaw  chatters,  and  the  fea-fowl 
feream. 

Here  dwelt  great  Keith,  who  held  the  ancient 
tow’r,  , 

The  laft  that  yielded  to  the  nfurper’s  pow’r; 

By  honeft  craft,  from  thence  the  crown 
convey’d. 

And  Caledonia’s  gems  in  fafety  laid. 

Now  turning  from  the  walls,  high  o’er 
the  ftcep 

Impending  cliffs,  we  view  the  bonndlefs 
deep; 


Wide  o’er  the  German  main,  the  profoed  AU  round  the  winding  coaft  black  nseks  a- 
bent  1  rife, 

Steep  is  the  path,  and  rugged  the  alcent. 

And  when  with  labour  c^’d  the  narrow  Jh'  *“  5^*’ 

Then  dam  the  crag;gy  beach,  and  fallen 

LoDff  founding  vaults  reccirc  you  from  the  -  roar;  ,  .  ,  ^ 

®  '  From  rock  to  rock  the  breaking  forge  re- 

There  hujig  the  huge  portcuUice,  thercthe  echoes  catch  and  fweU  the 

Drawn  on  the  iron-gate,  defied  the  war.  founds. 

Ah !  great  Dunnottar,  once  of  ftrength  the 

feat ;  "" 

Once  deem’d  impregnable,  thou  ybld’ft  to  SONNETS, 

fate. 

Up  from  the  gate  we  climb  the  flipp’ry  By  Cbaklottb  Smith. 

8tm  faUing  \nrrets,  mouU’ring  tow’rsjur-  S’°By  &’r/oS'y«“  MmlirJ  W 


By  Cbaklottb  Smith. 


Thewalk,thc  caves,  with  variousmofso’er-  whUefree  iid  fportive they  enjoyto-day, 

j  f  V  au  I  f  tj  ‘  Content  and  carelels  of  to-morrow’s 
Am  threat  ning  nods  on  high  the  loofen  d  i* 

Slowly  we  mount,  through  broken  arches  ° 


And  gain  at  length  the  fummit  of  the  fteep: 
Curious  around  the  airy  height  we  gaze, 
'Tkere  the  great  well  its  ample  round  dif- 
pUysj 


Lights  their  Reen  path,  and  prompts 
their  fim|Me  mirth. 

E’er  yet  they  feel  the  thorns  that  lurking 
1»T 

To  wound  the  wretched  pilgriins  of  the 
earth;- 

Ma^ 


llAia^  thfm  rue  the  heur  tbu  give  them 

And  threw  them  en  a  world  fo  full  of 
pain. 

Where  preiperous  follp  treads  on  patient 
worth, 

Aad  to  deaf  pride  niitfonune  pleads  in 
train. 

Ah  for  their  future  f*tc  how  many 
fears 

Opprefs  jny  heart— rand  fills  mine  eyes  with 
tears! 

II. 

Ah,  hills  belor’d ! - where  once,  an 

happy  child, 

Vour  beechen  Inades,  •  your  turf,  your  flow, 
era  among,’ 

I  wore  your  Uue-bells  into  garlands  wild. 
And  woke  your  echoes  with  iny  artUfs 
fong. 

Ah,  hilb  bcloy’d! — your  turf,  your  flow’rs 
remain; 

Bau  can  they  peace  to  this  lad  bread  re. 
ftore. 

Tor  one  poor  moment  faothe  the  ferfe  of 
pain. 

And  teach  a  breaking  heart  to  throb  no 
more  ? 

And  you,  Anina ! - in  the  rale  below. 

As  to  the  lea  your  limpid  waves- yon 
bear. 

Can  you  one  kind  Lethean  cup  bedow. 

To  drink  a  king  oblivion  to  my  care  f  . 
Ah,  no !— when  all,  e’en  hope’s  lad  ray 
is  gone, 

’There’s  no  oblivion— —but  in  death  a* 
lone ! 

III. 

7»  tie  Strti  Star. 
l0  it  ■written  iy  WeSTSK. 
fT^OwAaos  thy  bright  beams  I  turn  my 
J  fwiinining  eyes. 

Fair  fav’rite  planet !  which  in  happier 
days 

Saw  my  yoUcg  hopes,  ah  1  faithlcfi  hopes  I 
-.arific ; 

And  on  my  paflion  (bed  propitious  rays ! 
Now  nightly  wandering  ’mid  the  tempeds 
drear 

That  howl  the  woods,  and  rocky  deeps 
among, 

I  love  to  fee  thy  fudden  light  appear 

Ihrough  the  fwift  clouds— — driv’n  by 
the  wind  along ; 

Or  in  the  turbid  water,  rude  and  dark. 

O’er  whofe  wild  dream  the  gud  of  winter 
Tares, 

Thy  trembling  light  with  pleafure  diU  I 
mark. 

Gleam  in  faint  radiance  pa  the  foaming 

waves. 

So  o’er  my  foul  Ihort  rays  of  reafon  fly. 

Then  fade : - .and  leave  me, .to  defpair 

and  die! 

•  Two  celebrated  pieces  of  fculpturc  in  the 
^  The  fine  piAure  of  Job  in  the  fame  plac 


rv. .  .  . , 

By  tie  fawu, 

Make  there  my  tomb  beneath  the 
lime-trees  fliade, 

Where  grafs  and  flowers  in  wild  luiuri. 
ance  wave ;  ' 

Lot  no  memorial  mark  where  I  am  laid, 

Or  point  tocommon  eyes  the  lover’sgravef 
But  oft  at  twilight  morn,  or  doling  day,  . 
The  faithful  friend  with  fauU'ring  flea 
lhall  glide. 

Tributes  of  fond  regret  by  Health  to  pay,-  . 

And  ligh  o’erthe  unhappy  fuicide. 

And  fumetimet,  when  the  fun  with  pardiw 
rays 

Gilds  the  long  grab  that  hides  my  lil>m 
bed. 

The  tear  fliall  tremble  in  my  Charlotte’seyes; 
Dear,  precious  drops!— they  (ball  embalm 
,  the  dead. 

Yes! — Charlotte  o’er  the  mournful  fpot  dull 
weep. 

Where  her  poor  Werter — aad  his  forrows 
deep. 

T«  W.  PAttON’s^  f./i}.  iy  Mrs  Pmzzi. 

WHILE  Venus  inipires,  and  fuch  verfti 
you  fing. 

As  Prior  might  envy  and  praife; 

While  Merry  can  mount  on  tne  eagle's  wide 
wing. 

Or  melt  in  the  nightingale’s  Im ; 

Ou  the  beautiful  baiuct  of  this  clalhcad  ftiaam 
While  Bertie  can  carelefsly  rove. 
Dividing  his  hours  and  varying  his  theme  ■ 
W ith  Philolbphy ,  Frkndihip,  and  Xnvc  ;• 

In  vain  all  the  beauties  of  nature  or  art 
To  roufe  my  tranquillity  tried ; 

Tee  often;  faid  I,  has  this  languiihing  heart 
For  the  charms  of  celebrity  figh’d  ; 

Now  feeth’dby  foft  mufic’s  feducing  delights, 
With  reciprocal  tendernefs  bled. 

No  more  will  I  pont  for  fM>ctic4  flights, 

Or  let  vanity  rob  me  of  red. 

*  The  Slave  and  the  Wredlers,  what  tR 
they  to  me ! 

From  plots  and  contention  remov'd ; 
f  And  Job  with  dill  left  latisfaidion  1  firr, 
When  I  think  on  the  pains  1  have  pror'd. 
It  was  thus  that  I  thought  in  obLvion  to 
drown 

Each  thought  from  remembrance  that 
flows; 

Thus  fancy  was  dagnant,  I  honedly  own. 
But  I  c^’d  that  dagnation  repolie. 

Now  wak’d  by  my  countryman’s  voice  oau 
again  *  > 

To  enjoyment  of  pleafures  long  pad. 

Her  powers  eladic  the  foul  lhall  regain, 
And  recal  her  original  tade : 

Use  the  loadftone  which  long  lay  conccaiy 
in  the 'earth, 

Among  metals  that  glitter’d  arotind, 
InaAive  her  talents,  and  only  call'd  forth 
When  the  ore  correfpondent  was  found, 
Tribuna. 

c,  by  Bartolomeo  dcUa  Poru, 


